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PREFACE 


This  book  is  written  for  the  use  of  Study  Circles  of  friends 
of  the  Universities'  Mission  in  order  to  help  them  to 
accurate  thinking  on  the  principles  of  service  and  faith. 
It  is  in  no  sense  a  history  ;  it  makes  no  pretence  of  collecting 
all  the  facts  of  the  Mission's  past,  much  less  of  arranging 
and  explaining  them.  Rather  it  is  written  to  expound 
principles,  and  to  illustrate  them  from  certain  facts  in  our 
history.  It  is  most  important  that  this  should  be  clearly 
understood,  for  it  would  indeed  be  a  pity  to  waste  time  in 
complaints  concerning  missions  that  could  better  be  spent 
in  grappling  with  the  ideas  herein  presented. 

The  principles  that  underHe  missionary  service  and  the 
missionary's  confidence  in  his  Lord  may  be  illustrated  in 
countless  ways ;  on  this  occasion  the  illustrations  are 
taken  from  the  past  history  of  the  Universities'  Mission. 
The  period  that  provides  the  most  of  the  selected  facts  is 
that  which  lies  behind  the  sub-divisions  of  the  original 
diocese,  and  for  this  reason  the  diocese  of  Zanzibar  may 
seem  to  the  casual  reader  to  have  a  prominence  beyond 
its  deserts.  In  fact,  it  is  the  original  "  diocese  "  or  juris- 
diction of  Central  Africa  that  is  in  discussion  :  the  Bishop 
of  which  set  up  his  seat  in  Zanzibar  and  worked  on  the 
mainland  both  behind  Tanga  and  round  Lake  Nyasa. 
The  period  that  dates  from  the  erection  of  the  See  of 
Nyasaland  will  probably  require  a  book  of  its  own  at 
some  future  date. 

Personally,  I  am  glad  that  the  present  book  recalls 
us  to  our  origins ;  for  as  the  Mission  grows  and  is  sub- 
divided, we  need  the  more  continually  to  emphasise  its 
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unity.  The  staff,  scattered  over  a  vast  area  under  three 
bishops,  is  one  staff ;  and  we  desire  that  friends  of  one 
diocese  or  of  one  station  may  open  their  hearts  to  the 
whole  Mission, 

This  book  is  indeed  admirably  adapted  to  unlock  the 
heart ;  but  we  hope  it  will  also  serve  to  encourage  and  help 
many  of  that  large  band  of  friends  whose  large-heartedness 
is  our  continual  ground  of  thanksgiving. 

Personally,  I  must  confess  that  my  own  knowledge  of 
Study  Circles  is  second-hand.  In  my  English  days  we  had 
heard  of  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  did  not  study  missions 
scientifically ;  we  went  to  listen  to  their  heroes,  and  packed 
up  our  bags  when  they  told  us  to  do  so.  To-day  men  are 
wiser :  they  enlarge  the  possibihties  of  securing  workers 
by  extending  the  area  of  interest. 

But  without  controversy,  the  chief  fruit  of  the  Study 
Circle  is  Intercessory  Prayer. 

Knowledge  of  the  principles  at  stake,  as  seen  in  the 
light  of  local  circumstances  and  needs,  is  necessary  to 
intelligent  prayer ;  and  this  the  Study  Circle  exists  to 
supply. 

The  members  of  each  Circle  are  thus  in  the  way  to 
become  real  intercessors ;  and  the  result  of  the  common 
prayer  of  a  multitude  of  such  Circles  is  a  new  atmosphere 
at  home :  an  atmosphere  in  which  self-sacrifice  and  self- 
denial  are  wonderfully  produced  and  developed. 

Prayer  is  indeed  the  first  and  chief  contribution  of  the 
home  Church  to  her  missions.  By  prayer  she  offers  her 
own  corporate  will  to  be  knit  with  the  will  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  in  sacrifice  to  God ;  by  prayer  her  offered  will 
becomes,  in  and  with  His  will,  the  avenue  along  which 
the  Spirit  passes  to  His  conquests  in  the  mission-field. 

In  prayer  the  soul  finds  the  basis  of  service  and  hears 
the  first  whisper  of  the  divine  vocation  ;  in  prayer  the  eyes 
are  opened  to  new  ways  of  responses,  to  new  heights  of 
self-surrender. 

Knowledge  without  prayer  is  a  barren  root ;    and  it 
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were  well  to  watch  our  English  garden  lest  it  be  overrun 
thereby.  For  we  have  becpme  a  nation  of  talkers  ;  we 
meet,  we  hold  congresses,  we  sit  on  committees,  we  inter- 
view specialists,  we  collect  statistics ;  in  fact  we  talk,  or 
we  hsten  to  others,  until  they  give  us  our  turn.  And 
the  result  ?  Well,  it  all  depends  on  what  kind  of  prayer 
lies  behind  the  talk  ! 

We  have  seen  some  extraordinary  efforts  at  talk  in 
the  last  four  years  ;  I  do  not  think  that  any  mission  can 
say  that  the  results  are  in  any  fair  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  talk  ! 

But  wherever  a  small  band  of  faithful  people  have 
concentrated  their  wills  in  prayer,  quietly  and  in  faith, 
there  the  results  are  evident  and  wonderful.  Nowhere  so 
much  as  in  the  mission-field  does  the  power  of  prayer  stand 
proven.  And  it  is  for  this  that  the  Study  Circle  ultimately 
exists. 

Indeed,  the  times  require  prayer.  For  in  this  part  of 
Africa  the  race  grows  hotter  year  by  year.  The  Church 
and  Islam  have  been  rivals  for  over  fifty  years,  but  a  new 
competitor  is  now  in  the  field.  The  spirit  of  Commerce 
is  making  a  bid  for  the  leadership.  CommerciaHsm  may 
kill  the  rehgious  force  in  Islam ;  but  without  doubt  it  is 
allying  itself  with  the  social  side  of  Mohammedan  hfe, 
while  it  kills  what  little  spiritual  desire  Islam  had  left  in 
the  human  heart. 

Never  was  it  more  necessary  to  direct  men's  thoughts 
to  the  claims  of  the  Christ.  He  calls  us  loudly  both 
through  the  need  and  the  opportunity. 

The  need  is  terrible  ;  for  Islam  and  the  World  in  alliance 
are  practically  irresistible  in  Africa.  Grace  and  a  Ministry 
of  grace  must  be  procured  for  Africa  at  all  costs  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  service. 

But  the  opportunity  is  ours.  For  in  spite  of  the  hostile 
forces  in  array  against  us  there  are  evident  signs  of  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  opening  to  us  a  door  of  approval 
to  the  Moslem  and  the  heathen. 
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That  we  may  the  better  meet  the  need  and  seize  the 
opportunity  must  be  the  purpose  of  the  Study  Circles  in 
which  this  book  will  be  read. 

It  is  with  real  expectation  of  a  deep  and  sincere  response 
to  the  claims  of  Christ  that  I  bid  the  book  "  God  speed." 

May.  God's  best  blessing  rest  upon  author  and  readers. 
May  He  show  us  His  work  and  give  us  grace  to  perform  it. 


*    FRANK  ZANZIBAR. 


Zanzibar  : 

June  26,  1 91 2. 


AUTHOR'S  NOTE 

TO 

SECOND    GENERAL   EDITION 

The  sale  of  this  book  has  not  only  necessitated  a  second 
edition,  but  its  re-issue  in  a  somewhat  different  form. 
Although  written  originally  for  study-circles,  it  seems 
to  have  found  a  wider  public  for  whom  some  of  the  matter 
at  first  bound  up  with  it  is  unnecessary.  This  edition, 
therefore,  omits  such  matter,  which  has  been  re-printed, 
enlarged  and  detailed,  in  a  small  pamphlet  for  use  when 
the  book  is  read  in  a  study-circle.  In  that  pamphlet 
further  conunent  has  been  made  on  this  division. 

Of  the  eight  chapters  thus  left  to  themselves  in  this 
book,  certain  revision  has  been  made.  Chapter  VI .  has 
been  re-written  almost  wholly,  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to 
date,  and  some  further  illustrations  have  been  inserted 
in  the  text.  For  the  rest  I  wish  to  thank  Bishop  Hine 
for  correction  about  the  founding  of  Mtonya ;  Archdeacon 
Woodward  for  information  about  the  old  Kiungani  chapel 
and  the  legend  of  the  Wakilindi  which  makes  more  accurate 
my  original  statements  ;  and  Miss  H.  M.  Bagnall  for  her 
great  kindness  in  detaihng  errata  in  the  previous  edition. 
I  should  hke  also  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
very  many  who  have  written  kindly  and  appreciatively 
of  the  book,  and  of  recommending  this  second  edition 
to  their  prayers. 

The  Bishop  of  Zanzibar's  Preface  is  reprinted,  although 
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it  is  more  especially  addressed  to  persons  who  read  the 
book  for  study-band  purposes,  because  in  it  he  says  so 
much  that  needs  emphasis  at  this  time.  A  danger  that 
was  imminent  two  years  ago — that  of  "  national  churches 
which  are  growing  into  being  as  the  work  of  societies, 
and  which  tend  to  wear  the  dress  and  breathe  the  spirit, 
not  of  the  Church,  but  of  parties  within  her  " — is  even 
more  imminent  to-day ;  and  "  Grace  and  a  Ministry  of 
grace  must  be  procured  for  Africa  at  aU  costs."  I  pray 
that  this  book  may  lay  stress  upon  the  "  old  paths  "  of 
the  Church,  which,  though  strait  and  narrow  as  the  Master 
said,  alone  will  lead  the  world  into  eternal  life. 

R.  K. 

Ash  Wednesday,  191 4. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFATORY  NOTE 


It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  individually  my  sense 
of  obligation  to  all  those  who  have  helped,  both  in  private 
and  by  their  pubhshed  works,  towards  the  writing  of  this 
book,  although  they  have  been  laid  under  contribution 
so  heavy  as  to  be  only  justified  by  our  common  service 
in  a  cause  which  does  not  admit  of  other  personal 
ambition  than  a  desire  to  serve ;  but  I  wish  to  mention 
the  Rev.  Canon  Godfrey  Dale,  Chancellor  of  Zanzibar 
Cathedral,  and  Mrs.  Dale,  who,  in  addition  to  so  much 
other  help,  have  revised  subject-matter  and  MSS.  while 
in  proof. 

R,  K. 

KiuNGANi,  Zanzibak  : 

Feast  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  191 2. 
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DARKNESS  OR   LIGHT 

CHAPTER  I 

"  THE    LAND    OF   THE    SHADOW  " 


'  The  World  sits  at  the  feet  of  Christ 

Unknowing,  blind  and  unconsoled ; 

It  yet  shall  touch  His  garment's  fold 

And  feel  the  heavenly  Alchemist 
Transform  its  very  dust  to  gold." 

— Whittier. 


The  wonder  of  African  exploration  has  become  a  common- 
place to  us  in  these  days,  but  it  is  impressed  upon  any 
student  of  early  East  African  history.  Only  some  twenty 
years  before  Dr.  Livingstone's  call,  in  1857,  to  the  univer- 
sities of  England,  Zanzibar  and  its  coast  was  declared  by 
geographers  to  be  "  a  more  mysterious  spot  to  England  and 
India  than  the  interior  of  Central  Africa  and  the  shores  of 
the  Icy  Sea"  1 ;  and  it  is  not  a  Uttle  difficult  to  piece  together 
a  readable  story  of  this  part  of  Africa.  And  yet  such  an 
attempt  must  be  made.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  form  any 
idea  of  the  problem  before  the  Christian  missionary  and 
settler  in  the  parts  which  we  have  set  out  to  study,  without 
realising  to  some  extent  the  races  whose  intermixed  descend- 
ants are  with  us  to-day,  and  the  story  of  whose  coming  and 
^  Burton's  Zanzibar  ;   as  often,  throughout, 
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passing  may  be  seen  illustrated  anywhere  along  the  coast 
in  the  ruins  of  old  buildings,  in  place-names  and  odd 
words  in  the  language,  and  in  the  features  of  the  people 
themselves. 

Mysterious  East  Africa  has  ever  been  a  bait  to  merchant, 
explorer,  and  soldier.  It  is  perhaps  the  recognition  of 
this,  borne  in  upon  us  as  it  is  by  a  study  of  what  is  really 
history,  that  has  made  inevitable  the  forcing  of  legend  and 
tradition  into  the  service  of  the  historian.  Dr.  Krapf,  the 
famous  C.M.S.  missionary,  is  so  eager  to  link  the  Zanzibar 
coast  with  King  Solomon  that  he  even  derives  evidence 
from  the  very  ape  which  that  monarch  probably  sought 
there  ;  and  Phny's  inconclusive  and  debatable  language  is 
a  pet  contention  with  explorers.  However,  certainly  as 
early  as  a.d.  200  the  traveller  Arrian  visited  "  Sanguebar," 
and  left  an  account  of  it,  with  recognisable  details,  in  his 
book  of  the  Peripluss  By  the  fourth  century  the  name  is 
fairly  common,  and  Arabic  geographers  of  the  period  of 
expansion  which  followed  the  preaching  of  Mohammedan- 
ism and  the  setting  up  of  the  Prophet's  Empire,  describe  it  at 
some  length.  Marco  Polo,  in  a.d.  1290,  could  not  pass  so 
sensational  a  city  by,  although  he  had  never  been  there  ; 
and,  misreading  Arabic,  he  gave  the  island  a  circumference 
of  2,000  miles,  and  huge  herds  of  elephant ! 

But  at  the  present  date  East  Africa  is  emerging  into 
something  approaching  light,  and  we  can  trace  successive 
waves  of  conquest.  The  Persian  Empire  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  and,  later,  of  the  eleventh,  played  boldly 
for  maritime  supremacy  in  tropical  seas  ;  and  traces  of  two 
distinct  colonisations  are  preserved  in  East  Africa.  But, 
like  all  other  empires,  the  Persian  had  its  day  ;  and  the 
navies  which  once  pillaged  as  far  as  Canton  and  Madagascar 
have  left  nothing  behind  them  but  a  name.  The  growing 
power  of  Arabian  supremacy  forced  back  Persia  ;  and  "  The 
land  of  Zinj,"  as  Arab  geographers  call  it,  became  a  happy 
hunting-ground  for  the  merchant  and  slave  dealer.  Indica- 
tions of  the  settlements  of  Arabs  from  the  Yemen  province 
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of  Arabia  bordering  the  Red  Sea  are  still  traceable  in  the 
dialect  of  their  descendants  ;  and  the  whole  coast  was  under 
their  influence  until,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  great 
Renaissance  movement  had  destinies  to  fulfil  even  here, 
and  the  flag  of  Portugal,  eager  to  outdo  the  new  American 
discoveries  of  Spain,  appeared  in  these  seas. 

The  story  of  the  Portuguese  is  a  wonderful  one.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  criticise,  and  there  was  very  much  to  blame  ; 
but  only  the  Westerner  who  has  himself,  even  in  these  days, 
felt  the  sun  at  Mombasa  or  Zanzibar  can  do  justice  to  the 
pluck  and  heroism  of  those  early  armour-clad  pioneers. 
In  tiny  boats,  and  facing  an  almost  certain  loss  of  50  per 
cent,  of  their  men,  these  adventurers  landed  on  the  coast, 
built  stations,  planted  missions,  and  explored  countries  into 
which  we  venture  hesitatingly  to-day  with  rifles  and 
quinine.  Vasco  da  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  in  1499,  and  is 
said  to  have  made  Zanzibar  the  next  year  ;  while  Pedro 
Alvarez  Cobral,  losing  half  his  fleet  before  reaching  Mozam- 
bique, was  the  first  of  many  captams  who  obtained  the 
allegiance  of  the  Arabian  governors,  and  gathered  gold  for 
Europe.  D'Albuquerque  was  here  too  ;  and  by  1529  the 
whole  coast  was  won.  But  what  it  meant  can  only  be  read 
as  one  toils  in  the  sun  to  the  foot  of  the  grim  old  fort  at 
Mombasa,  whose  mighty  walls  were  the  only  hope  of  that 
little  dauntless  band,  cut  off  from  supphes  whose  very  com- 
ing was  uncertain,  and  hemmed  in  by  sea  and  savage  who 
were  relentless  alike.  The  Arab  and  the  Turk  fought  them 
intermittently  for  fifty  years,  during  which  the  pride  and 
severity  of  the  conqueror  sowed  bitter  seed  in  East  Africa. 
No  doubt  the  rod  of  iron  was  a  necessity  ;  but  even  modem 
travellers,  like  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  have  recognised  how 
insidiously  the  Tropics  teach  white  men  to  be  very  devils. 
Stories  of  massacre  grow  more  frequent ;  Portugal, 
weakened  at  home,  had  no  more  men  to  send  or  ships  to 
send  them  in  ;  and  when,  finally,  in  1688,  savages  from  the 
interior,  officered  by  Arabs  from  Arabia,  stormed  the  last 
bastion  of  Fort  Jesus  in  Mombasa,  there  was  no  longer  a 
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Portuguese  station  on  the  whole  coast.  The  defenders 
died  as  they  themselves  had  taught  others  to  die,  and  the 
old  stones  in  the  sun  have  still  a  lingering  horror  on  them. 

From  the  province  of  Oman,  bordering  the  Arabian 
Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  new  conquerors  had  come  ; 
for  there  a  dynasty  of  rulers  had  founded  an  empire  of 
no  small  importance,  with  its  capital  at  Muscat.  We  need 
not  follow  the  ramifications  of  Arabian  history  ;  but  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Sultan  bin  Sayf  bin  Mahk  that  the  extension 
of  this  empire  reached  East  Africa.  This  Sultan  created  a 
navy,  and  added  the  religious  title  of  imam  to  his  house  ; 
and  his  son,  Sayf  bin  Sultan,  after  reducing  to  submission 
many  petty  mainland  chiefs,  conquered  Zanzibar,  and 
only  just  failed  at  Mozambique,  in  1698.  For  a  century 
there  was  a  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  imams  of  Muscat 
over  the  coast  and  islands,  from  Cape  Delgado  to  that  of 
Guardafui.  And  then  with  the  accession  of  Seyyid  Said 
in  Oman,  in  1804,  a  new  era  began. 

Seyyid  Said  seems  to  have  been  a  ruler  of  unusual 
ability  and  humanity ;  while  to  personal  gallantry  and 
tolerance  he  added  mihtary  genius  and  ambition.  He  was 
extremely  friendly  to  Great  Britain,  and  seems  to  have 
even  welcomed  schemes  for  the  abolition,  or  at  least  the 
betterment,  of  slavery.  He  had,  at  first,  much  to  do  in 
Arabia  ;  but  in  1828,  with  a  considerable  fleet  and  army, 
he  appeared  off  the  East  Coast,  and  quelled  rebellion  in 
Mombasa.  There  followed  a  period  of  disquiet  on  his 
return  to  Arabia,  during  which  several  British  ships 
visited  Zanzibar  and  Mombasa,  with  the  result  that  the 
country  became  rather  less  a  terra  incognita  than  before. 
In  February  1837  Seyyid  Said  made  another  expedition 
to  Africa,  re-conquering  as  far  as  to  Cape  Delgado  ;  and 
Dr.  Krapf  sees  in  this  a  providential  pacification,  as  it 
was  in  that  very  year  that  he  started  from  Europe  for 
Africa.  However  this  may  have  been,  it  proved  but  the 
forerunner  of  a  still  more  momentous  event ;  for  in  1840 
the    Sultan    moved    his    whole    court    from    Muscat    to 
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Zanzibar,  welcomed  English,  French,  and  American 
consuls,  and  began  a  period  which  has  ended  in  our 
gradual  ascendancy  over  much  of  his  African  Empire. 
Dr.  Krapf  would  have  seen  in  this,  at  least,  the  Hand 
of  God ;  and,  beyond  doubt,  the  trend  of  pohtical 
events  has  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  Universities' 
Mission. 

II 

We  must  now  visualise,  as  it  were,  this  Moslem  Sultanate 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Sultan 
ruled  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba — of  the  which  the 
former  and  bigger  is  forty-eight  miles  long  by  twenty-two 
broad,  and  contained  in  those  days,  perhaps,  60,000  people, 
though  Lieutenant  Burton  quotes  a  possibility  of  as  many 
as  300,000 — and  in  addition  a  definite  coast  strip  almost 
as  big  as  that  which  had  been  before  under  Portuguese 
protection,  with  a  more  or  less  nominal  sovereignty  over 
great  inland  tracts.  Dr.  Livingstone  found  his  representa- 
tive, for  example,  atUjiji ;  and  quite  late  inthecentury  there 
was  another  at  Kota  Kota.  Zanzibar  itself  was,  and  is,  a 
place  of  very  great  tropical  beauty  ;  and  Lieutenant  Burton, 
who  visited  the  island  in  1857,  ^-^^  to  whose  story  we  owe 
so  much,  speaks  of  its  sensuous  repose  wrapping  earth, 
sea,  and  sky  ;  its  sea  of  purest  sapphire  ;  the  dull  burnish  of 
gold  with  which  the  sunlight  lit  every  object,  and  the 
yellow  sandstrip,  backed  by  a  bed  of  greenery,  from  which 
sprang  the  cocoa-nut  palms.  Undulating,  and  vividly 
green  all  the  year,  Zanzibar  Island  is  still  all  that.  The 
town,  with  a  frontage  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  stood  out 
white  and  bold  against  the  trees,  puritanically  plain,  for 
there  are  no  minarets  or  domes  here  ;  instead,  "  a  tabular 
line  of  fiat  roofs,  glaring  and  dazzling  like  freshly  white- 
washed sepulchres  .  .  .  did  their  best  to  conceal  the  dingy 
matted  hovels  of  the  inner  town."  In  those  days  fever,  and 
worse,  made  life  difficult.     It  is  not  our  place  here  to  describe 
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it;  but  Burton  has  a  sayingwhich  is  illustrative  and  amusing: 
"  I  am  surprised,"  he  says,  "  at  the  combined  folly  and 
brutality  of  civilised  husbands  who,  anxious  to  be  widowers, 
poison,  cut  the  throats,  or  smash  the  skulls  of  their  better- 
halves.  The  thing  can  be  as  neatly  and  quietly,  safely 
and  respectably,  effected  by  a  few  whiffs  of  African  air  at 
Zanzibar." 

The  mainland  presented  a  series  of  untouched  and 
almost  unknown  native  tribes.  Arab  slave  caravans 
constantly  pushed  through  them,  and,  so  far  as  can  be 
gathered,  tribal  migrations  were  fairly  frequent.  Roughly 
speaking,  though  all  belonged  to  the  great  Bantu  family, 
the  tribes  were  as  follows.  Krapf  found  the  Wanyika 
round  Mombasa,  and,  rather  west  and  south  of  them,  the 
Masai.  The  Usambara  hills,  inland  from  Pemba,  sheltered 
the  Shambalas  ;  and,  nearer  the  coast  though  slightly 
south,  came  the  Bondeis.  The  Ziguas  are  south  again  ; 
and  somewhere  about  this  period  the  Yaos  forced  themselves 
down  from  the  west  on  to  the  Makuas  by  the  Rovuma  River. 
The  Yaos  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Angoni  people, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Magwangwara,  have  since  proved 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Mission.  These  Angoni,  from 
the  east  of  Lake  Nyasa,  are  of  Zulu  extraction,  and  came 
north,  as  did  the  Matabele,  when  the  Zulu  race,  reaching 
the  sea  in  Natal  and  Zululand,  turned  back  on  their 
tracks  to  the  lands  they  had  left.  These  are  the  main 
tribes  with  which  we  are  concerned,  and  to  which  we  shall 
return  again  and  again.  It  is  well  to  get  them  fairly  clear, 
and  to  picture  this  Arab  coast-sultanate,  fringed  by  entirely 
savage,  and  more  or  less  continually  fighting,  Bantu  tribes, 
who  formed  the  stock  for  slavery  and  themselves  traded 
with  one  another.  Only  the  Waswahih  remain  undescribed  ; 
and  these  were  a  conquered  people,  made  up  of  many 
races,  speaking  a  polyglot  language  which  was  to  be  the 
lingua  franca  of  the  coast,  and  forming  the  slave 
population  of  the  Sultan's  islands. 

There  is,  however,  one  element  in  the  hfe  of  Zanzibai 
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which  has  been  important  since  the  days  of  Seyyid  Said, 
and  which  is  interesting  as  it  presents  an  ever-growing  prob- 
lem to  the  missionary.  India  has  made  her  contribution 
to  East  Africa.  When  Lieutenant  Burton  walked  through 
the  streets  of  the  Sultan's  capital,  he  noted  the  Banyan,  or 
Hindi  merchant,  money-lender,  and  local  Jew  ;  the  mercen- 
ary fromBaluchistan;  and  thehalf-breed  Persian  and  Afghan 
from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  was  struck  by 
these  plump  and  sleek  Indians,  especially  the  unarmed,  well- 
to-do  "  Jew  of  the  East,"  with  his  cotton  coat,  loin-cloth, 
and  red  shppers,  sitting  cross-legged  in  his  shop — a  mere 
hole  in  the  wall  raised  a  foot  off  the  ground — reed-pen  and 
dirty  account-book  close  at  hand.  We  have  them  to-day 
with  their  women  and  their  children,  in  ever-growing 
numbers,  and  they  bring  the  idolatry  of  India  to  the 
spiritism  and  Mohammedanism  of  East  Africa. 

And  so  it  is  to  an  East  Africa  with  such  a  history  that 
we  come  ;  and  the  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  set  out  clearly 
the  land  and  its  peoples.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  of 
the  narrow,  picturesque  Zanzibar  streets,  with  high  white 
houses  and  low  dirty  shops  ;  nor  of  the  native  villages  with 
grass  and  mud  huts  set  in  palm,  banana,  and  mango  trees, 
and  lit  with  tropical  flowers  and  bright-hued  leaves  ;  nor 
would  it  be  sufficient  to  picture  a  journey  from  the  high 
Shambala  hills,  cool  and  sweet,  to  the  low  dry  plains  of 
the  Rovuma  country,  or  to  the  shores  of  the  inland  seas. 
What  we  have  to  do  concerns  the  life  of  the  people.  In  a 
subsequent  chapter  we  shall  see  their  religion.  In  this, 
we  must  try  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  things  as  they  were  under 
a  Mohammedan  Sultan  about  1850.  We  can  divide  the 
chapter  into  three  further  sections,  and  consider  East 
Africa  pohtically,  economically,  and  socially. 

Ill 

An  Arab  Sultanate  is  a  kind  of  feudal  despotism,  more 
or  less  complete  according  as  the  Sultan  is  strong  or  weak. 
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In  1850  the  Zanzibar  Empire  was  ruled  on  a  patriarchal 
system — "  a  royal  magistracy  " — from  the  city  of  Zanzibar, 
and  by  chance  had  for  its  head  a  mild  and  beneficent 
Sultan.  He  and  his  family  were,  however,  only  one  of  a 
number  of  Arab  families,  more  his  equals  than  his  dependants, 
and  his  rule  was  really  maintained  by  his  own  wealth. 
We  have  to  imagine  a  system  without  any  kind  of  poUtical 
machinery  as  we  know  it.  The  revenues  were  paid  to 
the  Sultan's  private  account,  and  he  met  "  national " 
expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket.  The  army  consisted 
of  his  own  privately  paid  troops  and  slaves,  and  those  of 
such  sheikhs  as  were  at  the  moment  faithful  to  him.  The 
navy  was  made  up  of  his  own  privately  bought  vessels, 
armed  and  manned  at  his  own  expense.  Laws,  and  the 
administration  of  final  justice,  were  dealt  with  several 
times  a  week  in  an  audience  at  the  central  palace ;  but 
each  sheikh,  with  his  own  enormous  household  of  wives, 
concubines,  children,  and  slaves,  practically  lived  an  inde- 
pendent life.  At  one  of  the  Sultan's  palaces  alone  there 
were  some  2,000  souls — his  absolute  property.  Sanitation 
did  not  exist.  "  The  East  African  Arab  holds  the  possi-' 
bility  of  pestilence  and  the  probabihty  of  fever  to  be  less 
real  evils  than  those  of  cutting  a  ditch,  of  digging  a  drain, 
or  of  opening  a  Une  for  ventilation."  Lieutenant  Burton, 
who  actually  visited  Zanzibar  personally,  as  we  have  said,  in 
1857,  on  his  way  to  the  interior  for  what  was  to  be  the 
discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  is  a  witness  beyond 
dispute ;  and,  after  speaking  of  the  abominations  of  the 
beach  and  of  the  "  green  and  black  puddles  "  in  another 
quarter,  he  adds  a  description  of  the  native  town  as  he  saw 
it  when  he  walked  through  soon  after  his  arrival.  He  says  : 
"  At  both  flanks  of  the  city  is  the  native  town — a  filthy 
labyrinth  of  disorderly  lanes  and  alleys  and  impasses,  here 
broad,  there  narrow ;  now  heaped  with  offal,  then  choked 
with  ruins.  .  .  .  During  the  day,  sun  or  rain,  mud  or 
dust,  with  the  certain  effluvia  of  carrion  and  negro,  make  it 
impossible  to  fldner  through  the  foul  mass  of  densely 
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crowded  dwelling-places,  where  the  slaves  and  the  poor 
'  pig  '  together.  The  pauper  classes  are  contented  with  mere 
sheds  ;  and  only  the  mildness  of  the  chmate  keeps  them 
from  starving.  The  meanest  hovels  are  of  palm-matting, 
blackened  by  wind  or  sun,  thatched  with  cajan  or  grass, 
and  with  or  without  walls  of  wattle-and-daub.  Internally, 
the  huts  are  cut  up  into  a  '  but '  and  a  '  ben,'  and  are 
furnished  with  pots,  gourds,  coco-rasps,  low  stools  hewn 
out  of  a  single  block,  a  mortar  similarly  cut,  trays,  pots, 
and  troughs  for  food  ;  foul  mats,  and  kitandas  or  cartels 
of  palm-fibre  rope  twisted  round  a  frame  of  the  rudest 
carpenter's  work.  The  better  abodes  are  enlarged  boxes 
of  stone,  mostly  surrounded  by  deep,  projecting  eaves, 
forming  a  kind  of  veranda  on  poles.  .  .  .  The  windows 
are  loopholes,  and  the  doors  are  miracles  of  rudeness. 
Lastly,  there  are  the  wretched  shops,  which  supply  the 
few  wants  of  the  population." 

Justice  depended,  as  always  in  the  East,  upon  the 
honesty  of  the  individual  judge,  but  it  was  based,  as  in 
all  Mohammedan  lands,  upon  the  Koran.  This  is  worth 
examination.  It  means  that  the  people  of  Zanzibar,  in 
A.D.  1850,  were  ruled  by  provisions  laid  down  in  savage 
Arabia  in  a.d.  600,  or  deduced  from  them.  Throughout 
the  Moslem  world,  the  true  origin  and  fountain  of  all  law  is 
the  Koran  and  the  "  Traditions,"  and  no  Moslem  school 
of  theology  has  ever  rejected  these  "  Traditions."  They 
are  built  up  upon  three  great  pillars  connected  with  the 
Prophet  himself  :  (i)  that  which  Mohammed  himself  did  ; 
(2)  that  which  Mohammed  said  should  be  done ;  (3)  that 
which  was  done  in  the  presence  of  Mohammed,  and  may 
therefore  be  said  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  him.  During 
many  centuries  an  elaborate  code  has  been  constructed  on 
this  basis  ;  but  how  arbitrary  and  primitive  it  is,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident.  Jurisprudence  in  a  Mohammedan  country 
depends  not  upon  fundamental  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  not  upon  the  enlightened  judgment  of  learned  men 
open  to  the  influence  of  a  progressive  civilisation,  not  even 
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upon  a  Divine  revelation  intrinsically  and  convincingly 
true  by  the  moral  beauty  of  its  precepts.  On  the  contrary, 
the  arbitrary  opinion  of  a  seventh-century  prophet,  and  the 
example  of  his  now  beyond  question  lascivious  life,  provides 
a  dogmatic  and  unalterable  standard. 

Punishment  is  set  out  in  the  Koran.  For  example, 
theft,  if  of  sufficient  value  to  make  it  a  theft,  is  punished 
by  the  mutilation  of  the  hands  (Sura  v.  42).  Fornication 
deserves  one  hundred  stripes  (Sura  xxiv.  2).  For  highway 
robbery  with  murder,  crucifixion  (Sura  v.  37).  For  false 
accusation  under  certain  conditions,  eighty  stripes  (Sura 
xxiv.  4).  And  violence  is  dealt  with  by  "an  eye  for  an 
eye  "  principle  or  money  payments  (Sura  ii.  173). 

Or,  again,  penalties  are  derived  from  the  "  Traditions." 
For  example,  adultery  means  death  by  stoning ;  and  a 
woman  is  to  be  buried  for  this  purpose  up  to  her  waist, 
because  Mohammed  ordered  such  a  hole  to  be  dug  for 
Ghandia.  For  drinking  wine,  eighty  stripes,  and  for 
apostasy,  death,  are  all  examples  of  traditional  penalties. 

In  like  manner  is  deduced,  or  is  built  up  upon  such 
deductions,  the  whole  framework  of  legal  enactment  with 
regard  to  great  institutions  such  as  Matrimony  or  Slavery. 
The  former  of  these  will  be  sufficiently  dealt  with  later  on  in 
this  chapter ;  but  the  latter  does  well  for  illustration.  The 
example  of  Mohammed,  as  embodied  in  the  "  Traditions," 
affords  legal  basis  for  the  recognition  not  only  of  slavery, 
but  of  the  right  of  the  capturer  to  put  such  captives  to 
death — for  so  the  prophet  himself  acted  with  regard  to  the 
death  of  male  prisoners,  and  the  enslavement  of  female, 
after  the  battle  with  the  Jewish  tribe  Quraizah.  The 
whole  horrible  story  is  told  at  length  by  Sir  William  Muir 
in  his  "  Life  of  Mahomet."  The  Koran  itself,  further,  is  the 
legal  basis  for  the  worst  features  of  Mohammedan  slavery. 
In  Sura  iv.  is  set  out  in  cold  blood  that  regulation  by  which 
the  chastity  of  a  slave-girl  was  placed  beyond  her  power  of 
preservation  ;  later,  in  the  same  Sura,  the  married  slave- 
women  are  placed  in  the  same  position  ;  Sura  xvi.  is  the 
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basis  of  the  complete  helplessness  of  the  slave  ;  and  what- 
ever humanity  of  treatment  was  ever  meted  out  to  these 
chattels  is  based  upon  Suras  iv.  and  xxiv. 

This  has  been  detailed  so  openly  in  order  to  make  quite 
clear  what  law  ran  in  East  Africa  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  foreign  consuls  and  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
British  subjects.  Cases  were  tried  by  the  standards 
already  indicated,  adjudged  to  be  comparable  to  such  and 
such  a  saying  or  tradition,  and  punishment  was  meted 
out  accordingly. 

The  tribes  of  the  mainland  knew  no  law  at  all  other 
than  the  "  customary."  Certain  things  were  right  and 
others  were  wrong,  not  for  ethical  reasons,  but  because 
it  was  the  fashion  of  people  to  do  this  or  not  to  do  that. 
The  same  sort  of  law  rules  httle  things — such  as,  in  the 
Bonde  country,  that  a  father  may  not  eat  with  his  daugh- 
ters ;  and  big  things — such  as  that  a  slave  cannot  redeem 
himself,  and  must  be  redeemed  by  someone  else.  Again, 
what  happens  in  the  event  of  the  breach  of  tribal  rule  is 
a  matter  of  recognised  custom,  which  may  not  be  broken 
during  centuries,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
modified  by  the  advent  of  some  savage  Napoleon  who 
estabhshes  a  new  order  of  things  to  become  the  rule  of 
the  next  generation.  So  the  Zulu  race  was  reformed 
by  Tschaka.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  state  of 
things  with  that  of  the  Mohammedan.  The  infiexibihty 
of  Mohammedan  law  is  its  curse  and  its  injustice  ;  it  is 
based  upon  a  false  view  that  the  perfect  is  in  the  past,  and 
that  the  world  is  not  "  rolling  into  light."  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  impact  of  a  definite  and  written  code  upon  primi- 
tive peoples  of  purely  customary  law  must  see  the  decline  of 
the  weaker  before  the  strength  of  the  former.  It  was  to  this 
that  all  East  Africa  lay  open  in  1850  :  as  it  still  does  to  an 
extent  dependent  upon  the  advance  of  Western  Christianity 
and  civiUsation.  Zanzibar  and  the  coast  towns  held  the 
fate  of  the  interior  in  their  hands.  To  and  from  them 
went  the  great  caravans  to  do  more  than  trade  merchandise 
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or  capture  slaves.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  shadow 
of  the  Crescent  lay  across  East  Africa,  and  that  in  that 
shadow  lay  the  blight  of  stagnation  and  decay. 


IV 

We  turn  now  to  consider  East  Africa  of  this  date 
"  Economically."  Political  Economy  is  the  science  which 
deals  with  the  wealth  of  nations  ;  and  a  consideration  of 
a  country  economically  means  that  we  try  to  see  what  may 
be  said  for  the  material  prosperity  of  its  people.  Are  they 
energetic,  prosperous,  growing  in  standards  of  living  and 
thinking,  better  off  to-day  than  yesterday  ?  And,  after 
all,  it  is  quite  true  that  religion  is  much  concerned  with 
these. 

It  is  of  course  easy  to  be  unfair  to  Easterns  who  differ 
so  enormously  in  their  standards  from  ourselves  ;  but 
Zanzibar,  like  Africa  everywhere  before  it  met  with  Western 
civilisation,  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  all  these  respects.  The 
average  negro  is  entirely  content  with  his  unsanitary  hut, 
his  high  death-rate,  and  his  precarious  existence.  He  is 
content  if  his  few  yards  of  ground  yield  a  good  increase 
without  much  labour,  and  if  the  cocoanuts  bear  well. 
He  is  an  inveterate  beggar,  entirely  improvident,  and  in- 
corrigibly lazy  at  his  best ;  and  although  there  may  be 
a  certain  primitive  virtue  about  an  absence  of  modern 
commercialism,  still  laziness  can  never  be  a  virtue.  He 
was  content  to  remain  in  the  moral  and  social  state  to 
which  we  shall  refer  shortly  ;  and  we  may  feel  pretty  sure 
that,  if  left  to  himself,  he  would  never  have  got  out  of  it. 
And  the  Arab,  who  reversed  this  in  one  way,  in  another  was 
as  bad  ;  he  aimed  only  at  the  ease  of  wealth  and  tyranny, 
and  cared  nothing — at  least,  in  the  majority  of  cases — for  the 
country  as  such.  No  one  built  roads,  or  improved  houses, 
or  considered  the  arts  of  cultivation  and  development,  in 
1850.     Education  stood  where  it  had  stood  a  thousand 
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years  before  ;  and  the  Arab  had  not  learnt  in  all  his  centuries 
that  conquest  involves  a  duty  to  the  conquered,  and  that 
there  is  something  nobler  than  personal  aggrandisement. 

The  great  economic  problem  is,  of  course,  that  of  slavery; 
for  all  labour  was  slave  labour,  and  the  number  of  his 
slaves  indicated  a  man's  wealth.  Zanzibar  was  one  of 
the  biggest  slave-markets  in  Africa,  and  the  island  was  a 
centre  for  the  supply  of  Arabia  and  beyond.  The  main 
business  of  most  Arabs  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
this  traffic ;  and  no  caravan  from  the  interior,  whether 
it  had  gone  for  ivory,  skins,  or  gold,  failed  to  bring 
back  slaves  with  it.  One  must  picture  East  Africa  as 
threaded  by  slave  caravans  to  and  from  the  interior  ;  and, 
early  in  the  century,  slave  dhows  were  in  every  port. 
In  1847,  England  and  Sultan  Seyyid  Said  had  concluded  a 
treaty  forbidding  the  slave-trade  between  certain  latitudes  ; 
but  even  six  years  later  Dr.  Krapf  saw  twenty  such  vessels 
at  one  port  within  this  limit ;  and  in  1876-8-9  although 
116  dhows  were  caught  in  Zanzibar  waters,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  slaves  which  got  through  numbered  37,000.  Ten 
years  before,  the  import  duties  on  each  head  show  that  they 
were  coming  into  that  island  alone  at  the  rate  of  about 
18,000  per  annum  ;  but  as  the  average  loss  of  males 
alone  on  the  plantations  was  reckoned  at  30  in  every  100 
each  year,  such  a  replenishing  was  needed.  They  were 
cheap  too.  You  could  buy  a  girl  in  the  market  for  less  than 
the  price  of  a  donkey. 

The  first  question  which  springs  to  our  mind  in  con- 
nection with  slavery  is  its  cruelty ;  but  nowadays  even 
that  is  held  to  be  a  vexedquestion,  or  is  becoming  a  forgotten 
one.  Opponents  of  foreign  missions  usually  deny  it  in 
great  measure,  and  very  many  modernised  Easterns  can 
be  found  to  support  it.  A  Zanzibar  princess  of  this  period, 
who  married  a  German  and  became  a  Christian,  in  a  book 
in  which  she  sets  out  with  considerable  interest  the  hfe  of 
Arabian  women  when  Seyyid  Said  reigned,  maintains  that 
the  negro  was  better  off  in  slavery,  and  that  the  Arab 
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was  not  cruel.  And  there  is  something  in  this.  Beyond 
question,  slaves  domesticated  in  Arab  households  often 
worked  little,  and  suffered  not  at  all ;  but  when  that  has 
been  said,  very  much  remains.  On  this  ground  of  cruelty, 
for  example,  there  was  no  check  upon  what  might  be. 
If  the  Arab  was  not  always  cruel,  at  least  he  was  always 
irresponsible,  and  utterly  indifferent  to  human  life  ;  and, 
as  the  slave  was  his  absolute  chattel,  he  was  cruel  whenever 
it  pleased  him  to  be.  We  have,  fortunately,  contem- 
porary evidence.  Burton,  in  his  picture  of  the  slave- 
market  in  Zanzibar,  illustrates  the  "  chattel  "  nature  of  the 
trade.     He  is  not  too  long  to  quote.     He  says  :— 

"  We  walked  into  the  partially  walled  compound  or 
court  representing  the  slave-market — a  bona  fide  affair,  not 
like  the  caravanserai  which  used  to  be  fitted  up  and 
furnished  by  the  Cairene  Dragoman  for  the  inspection  of 
curious  tourists.  A  wooden  cage,  about  twenty  feet  square, 
often  contained  some  150  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
every  day  were  *  knocked  down  '  to  the  highest  bidder  in 
the  public  place.  .  .  .  Lines  of  negroes  stood  like  beasts, 
the  broker  calling  out  Bazar  khush ! — the  least  hideous 
of  the  black  faces,  some  of  which  appeared  hardly  human, 
were  surmounted  by  scarlet  night-caps.  All  were  horribly 
thin,  with  ribs  protruding  like  the  circles  of  a  cask,  and  not 
a  few  squatted  sick  on  the  ground.  The  most  interesting 
were  the  small  boys,  who  grinned  as  if  pleased  by  the  de- 
grading inspection  to  which  both  sexes  and  all  ages  were 
subjected.  The  woman-show  appeared  poor  and  miserable  ; 
there  was  only  one  decent-looking  girl,  with  carefully 
blacked  eyebrows.  .  .  .  They  were  not  numerous,  the 
transactions  of  the  year  being  now  concluded.  The  dealers 
smiled  at  us,  and  were  in  good  humour." 

Or,  again,  he  writes  : — 

"  Of  late  years  the  Arabs  have  begun  to  inter  their 
slaves.  Formerly  the  corpses  were  thrown  to  the  beasts  or 
tossed  into  the  sea ;  and  from  the  windows  of  H.M.'s 
Consulate   I   have   seen  more  than  one  body  bleached 
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snow-white  by  sea-water,  and  stranded  upon  the  beach 
where  no  one  cared  to  bury  it." 

Their  utter  indifference  to  human  life  was  seen  on  the 
march,  in  the  necessary  atrocities  of  the  capture,  and  in  the 
terrors  of  the  middle-passage.  Bp.  Steere  wrote  in  1864 
that  he  hoped  that  he  might  never  see  again  the  then  almost 
daily  sights  of  Zanzibar  when  the  remains  of  the  great 
caravans  rounded  up  in  the  city.  A  member  of  the  earliest 
mission-party,  under  Bp.  Mackenzie,  after  seeing  the  slave- 
trade  at  close  quarters,  wrote  that  it  had  been  said  that 
Livingstone  exaggerated  the  horrors,  but  that  he  did  not 
think  you  could  do  that.  Not  one  of  those  early  travellers 
but  had  heard  first-hand,  or  seen  himself,  unspeakable 
things,  as  when  Burton  instances  one  captain  who  decked 
his  ship  with  crucified  slaves  and  another  who  sewed  them 
up  to  be  fit  for  the  bazaar.  At  Mbweni,  to  this  day,  the 
visitor  can  talk  with  men  and  women  who  were  themselves 
sold  in  the  market.  I  have  heard  one  man  tell  how  he 
saw  the  brains  of  children  dashed  out  because  their  mothers 
could  not  carry  them,  and  slaves  abandoned  to  die  of 
thirst  because  they  could  not  march  further.  I  asked  Padre 
Cecil  Majaliwaonce  if  the  cruelties  one  read  of  were  true ;  and 
he,  himself  once  a  slave,  touched  his  face  in  the  expressive 
African  way,  and  said  :   "  I  have  seen  it  with  these  eyes." 

And,  finally,  there  is  the  testimony  of  David  Livingstone, 
who  has  earned  an  undying  right  to  speak.  Writing  in  his 
Journal,  with  the  shadow  of  his  end  upon  him,  he  says  : — 

"  When  endeavouring  to  give  some  account  of  the  slave- 
trade  of  East  Africa,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  far  within 
the  truth  in  order  not  to  be  thought  guilty  of  exaggeration  ; 
but  in  sober  seriousness,  the  subject  does  not  admit  of 
exaggeration.  The  sights  I  have  seen,  though  common 
incidents  in  the  traffic,  are  so  nauseous  that  I  strive  to 
drive  them  from  my  memory.  In  most  cases  I  can  succeed 
in  time  ;  but  the  slaving  scenes  come  back  unbidden,  and 
make  me  start  up  at  dead  of  night  horrified  by  their  vivid- 
ness."    (July  12,  1872.) 
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But  there  is  more  behind  slavery  than  its  cruelty, 
especially  in  this  question  of  economics.  Slave  labour,  in 
the  first  place,  is  notoriously  bad  labour.  Beyond  doubt, 
slavery  was  the  ruin,  morally,  of  the  Swahili  race  in  East 
Africa  ;  and  because  of  this,  the  Government  of  to-day  is  at 
its  wits'  end  for  labour.  It  has  always  been  the  case,  from 
the  days  of  Rome  and  Greece  until  now,  that  slavery  works 
two  evils  :  the  first,  for  the  master,  because  he  is  demoralised 
by  the  absence  of  noble  employment  where  all  is  done  for 
him  by  others  ;  and  the  second  for  the  slave,  because  he  only 
works  under  compulsion — lazily,  unwillingly,  and  mechani- 
cally. Society  becomes  divided  into  two  hard  divisions  : 
the  greater  composed  of  individuals  who  have  no  care 
or  patriotism  ;  the  lesser  of  individuals  who  have  lost 
stamina  and  a  sense  of  obligation.  An  Eastern  slave-state 
has  no  middle-class  ;  and  no  honest,  independent  working- 
classes  either.  Economically  it  is  rotten  right  through,  and 
is  bound  to  bring  moral  and  social  ruin  in  its  train. 

But  in  the  second  place,  a  yet  more  subtle  evil  has 
resulted  from  which  Africa  will  take  generations  to  free 
herself.  The  slave  was  drawn  from  a  society  in  which  his 
social  relationships  were  of  greater  importance  than  his 
individuality.  Among  primitive  peoples,  the  family  is 
always  considered  before  the  individual :  in  technical 
language,  the  family  or  tribe  is  "  the  unit."  Up-country, 
to-day,  if  a  man  steals,  his  family  pays  the  fine,  and  never 
for  a  moment  considers  any  other  course ;  if  murder  is 
committed,  the  whole  tribe  is  involved  in  the  feud. 
Marriage  is  almost  more  the  concern  of  the  relations  than  of 
the  parties  marrying.  And  this  fact,  that  no  man  ever  stood 
in  isolation  in  all  the  relationships  of  life,  made  for  a  steady- 
ing and  humanising  influence.  A  woman  stayed  with  her 
husband  when  she  would  otherwise  have  run  away,  because 
the  whole  family  was  involved  if  she  did  so.  A  man 
refrained  from  outrage  because  he  feared  the  vengeance  of 
his  own  people  as  well  as  of  the  enemies  he  would  thereby 
incur. 
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Now  the  system  of  slavery  invalidated  all  this.  An 
individual  was  torn  from  his  tribe  and  family,  beyond  hope 
of  return  ;  and  even  on  emancipation  he  is  without  the  only 
sort  of  restraint  which  his  stage  of  civiUsation  demands 
and  with  which  he  is  famihar.  The  re-formation  of  these 
broken  ties  is  almost  impossible,  and,  in  any  case,  the  work 
of  centuries.  The  marriage  tie  is  loose  even  to-day  among 
Christian  natives,  largely  because  of  this  isolated  and 
demoralising  individuaUty  ;  and  the  negro  is  thrown  back 
upon  himself  just  when  his  self  is  unreliable.  It  is  Hke 
turning  a  child  loose  in  the  world.  The  Greek  philosophers 
were  right  when  they  said  that  the  greatest  abnormality 
and  horror  in  the  human  race  was  the  "  city-less  "  man. 
The  man  who  had  no  ties  was  a  Cain  among  men.  And 
slavery  has  laid  upon  many  of  the  negro  race — which  needed 
social  ties  more  than  any  branch  of  the  human  kind  on 
earth — the  brand  of  Cain. 

Thus,  economically,  Zanzibar  was  like  some  stagnant 
pool  at  the  time  which  we  are  studying.  Not  only  was  its 
condition  in  respect  to  slavery  "  an  open  sore,"  but  every 
year  meant  more  widespread  ruin  and  more  sure  decay. 
The  slave  who  died  under  the  lash  in  the  market,  and  whose 
body  was  tossed  upon  the  beach,  was  but  a  picture-parable 
of  the  state  of  East  Africa. 


We  have  now  to  consider  East  Africa,  at  this  period, 
from  a  social  standpoint ;  and  here  again  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  one  sort  and  another.  We  will  begin  by 
viewing  the  condition  of  women  in  this  non-Christian 
world ;  for,  although  that  has  been  done  so  often,  there  are 
still  many  who  are  found  to  defend  the  conceptions  of 
Mohammedanism  in  this  respect.  The  key  to  the  whole 
matter  lies  in  the  fact  that  Mohammedan  law  permits  an 
arbitrariness  in  the  behaviour  of  the  husband  to  the  wife. 
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as  of  the  owner  to  the  slave,  which  makes  the  personal 
equation  the  determining  factor.  If  the  man  were  good, 
the  lot  of  the  woman  might  not,  in  one  way,  be  bad.  The 
diary  of  the  Princess,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  is  a 
perfect  illustration  of  this.  She  sets  out  to  paint  a  picture 
of  Arab  domestic  hfe  that  is  to  shatter  for  all  time  European 
calumnies  ;  and  she  tells  of  the  joys  of  harem  life  at  one 
of  the  great  palaces  of  Seyyid  Said.  The  Sultan  was  a  wise 
and  generous  prince  :  he  was  no  less  a  good  father  and 
husband.  The  Princess,  as  a  child,  obviously  loved  him 
exceedingly,  and  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  indolent,  luxurious, 
and  yet  not  overwhelmingly  unemployed  life  of  the  palace. 
Seyyid  Said  was  not  a  tyrant  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
Unquestionably,  life  for  women  in  his  care  was  as  good  as 
the  East  can  give  ;  and  probably  an  Eastern  woman  would 
be  quite  content.  But  the  Princess  gives  her  own  case 
away.  The  accession  of  her  brother,  Barghash,  saw  an 
Arab  master  of  a  totally  different  character,  and  she  herself, 
hating  him  and  embroiled  in  family  feuds  that  aimed  at  no 
less  than  murder,  is  not  at  pains  to  hide  his  conduct.  She 
tells  how  he  flogged  one  wife  to  death,  with  his  own  hands, 
for  merely  smiling  at  a  white  man,  and  whipped  a  sister  so 
brutally  that  she  died  as  a  result  of  it.  The  whole  point 
is  that  Seyyid  Said  could  have  done  the  same  as  often  as  he 
pleased,  had  he  pleased  ;  and  that  Sultan  Barghash,  Hke 
every  Arab  lord  of  a  harem,  was  entirely  within  his  rights. i 

^  A  learned  Moslem  jurist,  Kasim  Ameen,  in  a  book  recently 
published  at  Cairo,  writes  : — 

"  Man  is  the  absolute  master,  and  woman  the  slave.  She  is 
the  object  of  his  sensual  pleasures — a  toy,  as  it  were,  with  which 
he  plays  whenever  and  however  he  pleases.  Knowledge  is  his ; 
ignorance  is  hers.  The  firmament  and  the  light  are  his  ;  darkness 
and  the  dungeon  are  hers.  His  is  to  command  ;  hers  is  to  obey 
blindly.  His  is  everything  that  is,  and  she  is  an  insignificant  part 
of  that  everything." 

(Quoted  in  the  Introduction  to  Our  Moslem  Sisters,  in  which 
each  lady  missionary  tells  absolutely  plainly  what  is  the  condition 
of  Moslem  women  in  that  part  of  the  Moslem  world  in  which 
she  is  working.  There  is  no  more  straightforward  statement  than 
■this  book  ;   which  see  throughout.) 
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Mohammedan  law  permits  a  man  to  have  four  wives  ; 
but  that  number  is  rarely  reached  in  East  Africa  :  there  is 
no  need.  In  the  first  place,  divorce  is  so  easy  that  you 
cannot  speak  of  sacredness  in  connection  with  the  marriage 
bond.i  A  husband  may  divorce  his  wife  without  any 
misbehaviour  on  her  part,  or  without  assigning  any  cause. 
If  it  is  absolutely  causeless,  he  must  return  the  dowry  and 
half  her  property  ;  but  how  completely  this  depends  on  the 
"  goodness  "  of  the  man  is  illustrated  by  any  consideration 
of  what  are  considered  sufficient  causes  for  a  divorce  without 
such  restitution.  One  such  cause  is  known  as  la'n, 
or  imprecation — that  is,  the  husband  charges  his  wife  with 
adultery  ;  on  examination,  there  is  found  to  be  no  proof  ; 
the  wife  swears  she  is  innocent,  and  the  husband  that  she  is 
guilty  ;  and  a  divorce  must  be  decreed.  The  angry  words  of  a 
quarrel  are  a  legal  consummation  of  divorce.  If  the  woman 
say  :  "  Give  me  fifty  dollars,  and  I  will  go,"  he  gives  it,  and 
she  is  legally  divorced,  ipso  facto.  A  favourite  plan  is  to  say 
"  I  divorce  thee  "  three  times  ;  often  once  a  month  for 
three  months,  in  case  the  husband  should  change  his  mind  ; 
and  the  woman  is  legally  divorced.  The  "Traditions" 
allege  Mohammed  to  have  said  :  "  Divorce  in  joke  shall  be 
considered  serious  and  effectual " ;  and  the  "  Traditions,"  as 
we  have  seen,  are  sound  law  in  Islam.  The  consequence  of 
this  is  that  the  looseness  of  the  marriage  bond  in  East 
Africa,  especially  among  Swahili  converts  to  Islam,  is 
beyond  all  words.  There  are  parts  of  Zanzibar  in  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  Swahili  woman  who  had  lived 
with  the  same  husband  for  more  than  one  or  two  years. 
Some  women,  who  have  lapsed  from  Christianity  to 
Mohammedanism,  are  found  Uving,  in  a  few  years,  with 
their  third  husband.^     In  a  word,  the  law  of  Islam  means 


^  See,  especially  on  this  subject,  Hughes's  Dictionary  of  Islam. 

*  Readers,  well  acquainted  with  the  Mission,  will  be  interested 
to  hear  that  these  facts  have  been  supplied  to  the  author  by  Canon 
Dale  and  Padre  Chiponde,  to  whom  they  are  known  from  personal 
observation. 
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the  social  degradation  of  the  poorest  persons,  even  in  the 
most  holy  relationships  of  life. 

The  better  class  Arab  in  East  Africa  had  less  trafhc 
with  divorce,  for  many  reasons.  To  put  it  quite  simply, 
Mohammed  permitted  an  unUmited  number  of  concubines 
to  any  man,  and  gave  a  religious  sanction  to  intercourse 
with  female  slaves.  Sultan  Seyyid  Said,  for  all  his  virtues, 
kept  some  seventy  concubines,  and  exhausted  his  power  by 
excesses  in  the  harem  ;  and  if  it  be  said  that  one  awful 
feature  of  Western  civihsation  was  absent  in  Zanzibar  before 
the  European  came,  Burton's  cynical  comment  is  answer 
enough.  "  The  profession  ranks  low,  where  the  classes 
upon  which  it  depends  can  always  afford  to  gratify  their 
propensities  in  the  slave-market."  One  has  to  remember 
that  a  girl  cost  less  than  a  donkey.  Bishop  Steere 
deliberately  takes  up  the  challenge  that  the  streets 
of  Zanzibar  are  purer  than  those  of  London,  and  he 
writes : — 

"  The  streets  are  empty  of  these  women  because  the 
houses  are  full  of  them.  A  man  can  go  to  the  houses  where 
women  are  kept  for  sale  .  .  .  buy  as  many  as  he  likes, 
and  need  not  keep  one  of  them  an  hour  longer  than  he 
pleases.  .  .  .  These  women  have  no  choice  or  hope  of  escape. 
They  have  been  taken  as  young  girls,  and  whipped  and 
starved  into  learning  their  lesson.  ,  .  .  This  is  the  kind 
of  slavery  which  Enghsh  officials  are  recommended  not 
to  interfere  with.  ...  It  is  not  without  reason  that 
Mohammedan  nations  crush  up  Uke  an  apple  with  a 
rotten  core."  ^ 

This  is  a  subject  from  which  a  writer  naturally  shrinks ; 
but  it  can,  and  must,  be  dealt  with.  The  Islam  women  of 
East  Africa  were,  in  1850  (and,  to  a  great  extent,  are  still), 
mere  chattels  of  the  man.  Enclosed  in  the  harem,  if  their 
life  was  not  a  bitter  slavery  at  least  it  was  a  purposeless 
existence  in  which  indolence,  vanity,  sensuality,  and 
ignorance  were  set  before  the  women  as  virtues  and  ideals. 
1  Memoir  of  Bishop  Steere,  p.  316, 
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Here  and  there  a  strong-minded  woman  won  out  to  better 
things  ;  but  for  a  thousand  years,  if  the  East  tolerated  it 
when  it  happened,  not  a  stone  was  hfted  to  encourage 
it.  Nor  would  the  Arab,  left  alone  to-day,  make  any 
independent  effort  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his 
women. 

The  WaswahiH — i.e.  the  lower  classes  of  Zanzibar  and 
the  coast  towns — in  1850  were  quarrelsome,  cowardly, 
sensual,  and  degraded,  with  the  self-indulgence  of  brutes. 
They  would  stake  and  lose  their  mother  at  play,  and  chas- 
tity was  unknown.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  were  diseased, 
according  to  Bmrton,  from  this  cause.  What  chance  had 
little  children  in  East  Africa  in  those  days  ?  What  chance 
had  womanhood  of  reaching  a  level  that  is  admittedly  its 
right,  even  to  the  non-Christian  conscience  of  Western 
civiUsation  ? 

VI 

The  mainland  presents  a  picture  which  demands  sepa- 
rate treatment,  and  in  some  degree  is  perhaps  better.  We 
have  already  indicated  the  communistic,  tribal  Ufe  of  the 
East  African  heathen :  we  turn  now  to  see  the  social 
customs  of  heathenism  before  amehorated  by  Western 
government. 

Canon  Dale  has  made  a  considerable  study  of  such 
customs,  especially  among  the  Bondeis  ;  and  we  can  gather 
much  from  him.  All  the  tribes  differ  in  their  habits,  but 
they  differ  more  in  particulars  than  in  generalities ;  and 
a  sketch  of  heathen  life  is  possible  in  a  short  space  if  this 
proviso  be  remembered.  It  is,  of  course,  our  purpose  here 
to  lay  stress  on  the  sad  and  distressful  elements  ;  and  this 
is  done  not  to  deny  that  there  could  never  be  a  noble,  pure- 
living  heathen,  or  that  the  heathen  were  happy  in  their 
heathenism,  but  only  to  make  that  question  possible  with 
which  we  come  to  this  chapter.  The  heathen,  as  a  rule, 
wants  nothing  better  ;  for  he  knows  nothing  better,  and  he 
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has  lost  his  ideals  if  he  ever  had  them.  But  if  ideals  exist, 
if  civilisation  is  better  than  savagery,  ought  we  not  to  want 
that  he  should  want  something  better  ? 

Our  plan  will  be  to  select  points  for  the  illustration  of 
heathen  hfe  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  First,  the  baby 
is  menaced  by  customs  of  infanticide  at  its  birth.  If 
its  mother  dies,  it  is  a  "  kigego  "  (unlucky  child),  and  is 
strangled.  If  it  is  born  feet  first,  it  is  a  kigego,  and  is 
strangled.  If  the  father  or  mother  have  not  been  through 
the  initiation  ceremonies,  it  is  an  offence,  and  it  is  strangled. 
If  it  is  an  albino,  it  is  a  kigego,  and  is  strangled.  If  it  cries 
as  soon  as  it  is  born,  it  is  a  kigego,  and  is  strangled.  A 
cooking-pot  in  a  hole  among  the  brushwood  covers  another 
woe  of  God's  prodigal  world. 

The  child  grows  up  and  plays  its  games,  and  does 
without  its  school,  and  certainly  enjoys  its  life — that  is, 
unless  it  is  foolish  enough  to  allow  its  upper  teeth  to  protrude 
first  on  teething,  in  which  case  it  is  a  kigego,  and  an  end  of  it 
is  made.  But  if  the  under  teeth  come  first,  the  boy  helps 
his  father  to  till  the  ground,  watches  the  rice,  and  plays 
the  man  until  playtime  is  at  an  end.  But  at  puberty,  all 
children  go  through  the  initiation  ceremonies,  which 
consist  in  a  period  of  isolation  in  the  woods  among  teachers, 
who  arrange  a  series  of  trials  to  prove  their  strength  and 
to  explain  natural  laws  of  sex.  A  boy,  amongst  other 
things,  is  introduced  to  the  strongest  tobacco,  and  to  the 
fear  of  death  !  A  girl  has  like  experiences,  one  cruel  one 
being  to  stand  with  feet  astride  a  fire  to  prove  her  endur- 
ance of  pain.  These  may  all  be  savage,  but  it  is  not  that 
element  of  which  we  need  to  speak.  The  point  is  that  all 
these  initiations  include  indecencies  and  immoralities,  the 
worse  for  being  secret.  It  is  hard  to  worm  that  secret  out 
of  even  Christian  converts  ;  but  it  has  been  done,  and  we 
may  say  that  heathenism  in  East  Africa  deHberately 
set  out  to  plant  moral  corruption  in  the  life  of  the  child. 
Christian  lads  of  our  day  have  had  to  face  social 
excommunication  when  their  conscience  told  them  that 
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a  Christian  could  not  submit  to  such  rites.  That  they 
have  done  so,  is  the  finest  proof  of  the  genuineness  of 
many  conversions. 

Marriage  among  the  natives  is  a  comphcated  business 
which  consists  mainly  in  getting  someone  else  to  do  the 
business  for  you  with  infinite  palaver  !  A  wife  is,  of  course, 
bought  by  the  husband,  who  may  not  see  her,  once  she  has 
been  asked  for,  until  the  day  of  the  marriage  ;  but  this 
at  least  may  be  said,  that  pure  heathenism  knows  stricter 
marriage  laws  than  the  religion  of  the  Prophet.  The 
married  couple  settle  down  to  ordinary  life ;  but  the 
ordinary  hfe  of  the  East  African  presented  features  in  1850 
neither  peaceable  nor  prosperous.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  the  Arabs  were  the  only  slave-raiders,  though  they 
often  encouraged  tribal  jealousies  to  promote  raiding  where 
it  might  not  otherwise  have  been.  Sir  Frederick  Lugard 
quotes  a  graphic  description  of  a  native  slave-raid  : — 

"  Last  Friday  night,  the  Angoni  came  down  to  the  lake 
shore  in  great  numbers,  and  attacked  the  village  of  Kayuni. 
They  entered  the  village  silently,  and  each  warrior  took  up 
his  position  at  the  door  of  a  hut,  and  ordered  the  inmates 
to  come  forth.  Every  man  and  boy  was  speared  as  he 
emerged,  and  every  woman  was  captured.  News  of  this 
disaster  soon  reached  the  three  white  men  stationed  at 
Karonga's  in  the  employ  of  the  Lake's  Company.  One  of 
their  number  set  out  immediately,  with  fifty  guns,  to  recap- 
ture the  women,  who,  to  the  number  of  200  or  300,  were 
being  carried  off.  In  the  afternoon  they  met  the  Angoni, 
and  opened  fire.  Taken  by  surprise,  the  raiders  made 
off ;  but,  not  being  able  to  carry  both  the  booty  and  the 
women,  they  began  immediately  to  spear  the  latter.  A 
horrible  scene  then  ensued.  In  half  an  hour  they  were 
beaten  off  and  the  women  rescued.  I  was  at  the  scene  of 
the  disaster  three  days  after,  and  counted  forty-seven 
wounded.  The  others  had  either  died  or  been  carried  off  by 
friends.  One  man  had  fifteen  spear-wounds  ;  a  child  of 
two  years  had  seven.    What  impressed  me  most  was  the 
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number  of  young  girls  and  children  (even  at  the  breast) 
who  were  speared.  The  poor  creatures  were  afraid  to  go 
to  their  village,  and  were  living  in  the  reeds  lining  the 
lake  shore."  ^ 

Tribal  war  was,  of  course,  a  commonplace.  Some  tribes, 
like  the  Angoni,  Yao,  and  Masai,  were  especially  warUke, 
and  the  Masai  raided  huge  districts  with  their  great  spears, 
merely  as  an  outlet  for  their  unquestioned  bravery.  A 
Central  African  traveller  tells  how  he  stumbled  on  the  path 
of  such  a  raid  : — 

"  On  our  return  through  the  Mbe  country,  a  most 
harrowing  sight  presented  itself :  what  only  a  few  days 
before  were  prosperous  villages,  standing  amid  fields  of 
grain,  were  now  smoking  ruins ;  bodies  of  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  half-burnt,  lay  in  all  directions  ;  here  and 
there  might  be  seen  a  few  solitary  individuals,  sitting  with 
their  heads  buried  in  their  hands,  hardly  noticing  the 
passing  caravan,  and  apparently  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
misery  and  despair.  On  questioning  several  of  these 
unhappy  beings,  I  was  informed  that  the  Masai  had  unex- 
pectedly arrived  one  morning  at  dawn,  spearing  and  burning 
all  before  them,  and  carrying  off  some  250  women  and 
large  herds  of  cattle.  Only  a  few  of  the  unfortunate  people 
had  escaped  by  flying  to  the  mountains."  ^ 

This  sort  of  thing  was  not  the  rarity  that  modern 
travellers  through  lands  pacified  by  Western  Powers 
imagine.  On  the  contrary,  among  many  tribes  the  killing  of  a 
human  being  was  a  kind  of  mark  that  a  man  had  come  of 
age,  so  that  deliberate  murder  was  interwoven  with  social 
custom.  On  the  West  Coast  this  still  exists  ;  and  Dr. 
Krapf  found  such  a  "  sport  "  among  the  Wanyika.  They 
had  a  coming-of-age  rite,  in  which  the  person  graduating 
to  the  rank  of  warrior,  stripped  nude,  smeared  his  body 

^  The  Rise  of  our  East  African  Empire,  p.  86,  (Blackwood 
and  Sons.) 

*  Commander  Dundas,  R.N.,  in  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine, 
March  1893  (quoted  by  Lugard). 
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unrecognisably  with  grey  and  white  earth,  and  remained  in 
the  woods  until  he  had  killed  a  man.  He  then  returned 
to  feast  and  gloat.  That  this  is  a  feature  of  savage  life  is 
abundantly  illustrated  by  scientific  study  in  such  books  as 
"The  Golden  Bough,"  by  J.  G.  Frazer. 

On  the  mainland,  we  have  seen  that  all  law  was  custom- 
ary and  tribal ;  and  this  embraced  equally  social  customs 
and  more  strictly  legal  causes.  The  law  of  circumcision 
was  as  precise  and  binding,  for  example,  as  the  law  regu- 
lating theft  or  usury  ;  and  this  tribal  system  of  jurisprudence 
is  not  a  httle  interesting.  Technical  study  is  not  our  aim  ; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  notice  a  few  things.  Real  regula- 
tions, usually  wise,  controlled  the  marriage  of  relations  and 
the  intercoiurse  of  husband  and  wife.  The  wife's  family 
saw  to  it  that  she  had  rights  of  a  very  real  nature.  There 
was  no  divorce  for  nothing  here  ;  and  a  wife  could  leave  her 
husband  for  cruelty  or  on  his  making  another  marriage, 
retaining  her  dowry.  Slavery  was  a  real  institution  ;  and  a 
man  would  be  sold  by  his  tribe  if  he  contracted  impossible 
debts  ;  while  equally  he  would  become  a  slave  for  tribal 
offences — such  as  digging  a  pit  and  not  covering  it  over  to 
prevent  accidents.  But  the  slave  could  acquire  property ; 
and  among  the  Bondeis,  at  least,  he  was  treated  as  a  son  and 
not  necessarily  beaten  or  tied.  Witchcraft,  which  verges 
on  the  border-line  of  social  custom  and  religion,  was  a 
very  real  and  very  terrible  institution.  "It  is  simply 
murder,"  says  Canon  Dale  ;  "an  attempt  to  kill  another 
person  from  jealousy  or  from  a  quarrel ;  or  if  he  has  many 
children  and  you  have  none."  There  is  the  simple,  and 
in  a  sense  harmless,  witchcraft  by  means  of  clay  figures, 
bones,  or  sticks  ;  and  there  is  the  witchcraft  in  which  naked 
and  maddened  natives  tear  up  graves  and  devour  the  dead. 
The  simple  childish  rite  and  the  great  devilish  horror  are 
equally  a  part  of  heathen  life. 

This  leads  us  to  the  question  of  morality.  The  point 
to  make  in  deahng  with  uninfluenced  heathen  morals  is  un- 
doubtedly this  :  that  there  is  mainly  an  absence  of  all  moral 
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sense  rather  than  deliberate  vice.  A  wife  is  protected 
because  she  is  somebody's  property ;  and  a  marriageable 
girl,  because  she  means  as  much  as  forty  rupees  in  value  to 
her  father.  But  this  is  not  always  so  ;  and  it  is  the  little 
children  that  one  weeps  to  think  of.  In  his  book,  "  British 
Central  Africa,"  Sir  H.  Johnston,  by  no  means  a  Christian 
faddist,  writes  : — 

"  To  give  a  truthful  picture,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
children  are  vicious  ;  .  .  .  the  boys  outrageously  so.  A 
medical  missionary  ...  on  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Nyasa 
gave  me  information  concerning  the  depravity  prevalent 
among  the  young  boys  of  the  Atonga  tribe  of  a  character 
not  even  to  be  expressed  in  obscure  Latin.  ...  As  regards 
the  little  girls,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  British  Central 
Africa  (except,  perhaps,  among  the  A-nyanja),  chastity, 
before  a  girl  becomes  a  woman,  is  an  unknown  con- 
dition. ...  It  is  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference  what 
she  does." 

Among  the  Masai,  there  is  a  custom  of  complete  and 
absolute  free-loving,  even  among  married  people,  which  is 
unique  in  East  Africa  ;  but  if  it  means  less  than  it  would 
in  the  West,  it  also  means  among  them,  as  it  would  among 
us,  a  complete  absence  of  married  love,  honour,  uprightness, 
and  nobility.  It  is  the  old  women  who  are  the  worst 
offenders.  Canon  Dale  tells  us  that  it  is  they  who  contri- 
bute the  indecent  part  to  a  Bondei  marriage  ;  and  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Elmslie,  of  the  Scotch  Mission,  writes  from  "  Among 
the  Wild  Angoni  "  a  terrible  account,  which  must  be 
included  that  we  may  not  be  deceived  by  specious 
arguments  for  primitive  simplicity. 

"  The  atmosphere  seems  charged  with  vice.  It  is  the 
only  theme  that  runs  through  songs  and  games  and  dances. 
Here,  surely,  is  the  very  seat  of  Satan.  It  is  the  gloaming ; 
you  hear  the  ringing  laughter  of  little  children  who  are 
playing  before  their  mothers.  They  are  such  little  tots, 
you  want  to  smile  with  them,  and  you  draw  near  ;  but 
you  quickly  turn  aside,  shivering  with  horror.     These  little 
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girls  are  making  a  game  of  obscenity,  and  their  mothers 
are  laughing.  .  .  .  The  moon  has  risen  ;  the  sound  of  boys 
and  girls  singing  in  chorus,  and  the  clapping  of  hands,  tell 
of  village  sport.  You  turn  out  of  the  village  square  to  see 
the  lads  and  girls  at  play.  They  are  dancing  ;  but  every 
act  is  awful  in  its  shamelessness  ;  and  an  old  grandmother, 
bent  and  withered,  has  entered  the  circle  to  incite  the  boys 
and  girls  to  more  loathsome  dancing.  You  go  back  to 
your  tent,  bowed  with  an  awful  shame,  to  hide  yourself. 
.  .  .  And  you  know  that,  under  the  clear  moon,  God  is 
seeing  wickedness  that  cannot  be  named,  and  there  is  no 
blush  in  those  who  practise  it." 


VII 

Such  are  the  points  of  importance  in  a  picture — 
although  a  necessarily  incomplete  picture — of  East  African 
life  before  the  question  of  the  coming  of  a  Christian  mission 
had  been  raised.  Harsh  as  the  details  are,  it  is  English 
Christian  indifference  and  ignorance  that  demand  their 
setting  forth.  It  must  be  remembered,  always,  that  the 
evils  indicated  in  this  chapter  are  largely  evils  which 
look  black  because  of  a  certain  Light  that  has  shone 
upon  our  own  path  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  cruelty  and 
sorrow  are  the  same  the  world  over,  and  evil  is  evil  wherever 
it  appears.  Because  the  black  slave  who  obtained  his 
freedom,  used  that  freedom  to  enslave  others,  he  may  not 
on  that  account  be  dismissed  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
Because  the  Arab  was  content  with  a  social  and  moral 
system  dating  from  a.d.  600,  he  may  not  on  that  account  be 
left  to  his  sins.  Because  the  natives  generally  are  satisfied 
with  the  low  standards  of  their  civilisation,  they  are  not  on 
that  account  to  be  at  once  abandoned.  The  question  which 
we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  is  one  settled  every  day  when  a 
father  disciplines  his  child,  or  a  benevolent  government 
excludes  Uttle  children  from  a  pubUc-house.    The  enjoy- 
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ment  of  civilisation  carries  with  it  a  moral  obligation. 
The  West  could  not  shut  its  eyes  to  the  East  even  if  it  were 
satisfied  that  the  East  had  more  of  truth  and  righteousness 
than  it  possessed  itself,  for  then  the  West  would  be  morally 
bound  to  borrow  from  the  East.  But  as  it  is,  reviewing  the 
situation,  we  ask  ourselves  if  an  obhgation  did  not  rest 
on  the  Western  world  which  involved  the  sharing  of  its 
benefits  with  weaker  and  childlike  races  ;  if  what  we  had 
been  given  did  not  constitute  us,  by  Divine  mandate, 
apostles  to  the  Gentiles  ;  and  if  the  first  stage  of  the 
missionary  problem  was  not  inevitably  reached  when 
EngUshmen  knew  of  the  internal  concerns  of  the  East 
African  continent. 


CHAPTER  II 

CAPTIVES   UNTO    DEATH 


'  Deliver  them  that  are  carried  away  unto  death. 
And  those  that  are  tottering  to  the  slaughter  see  that  thou 
hold  back." — The  Proverbs. 


Zanzibar  and  the  Swahili  peoples  are  a  triumph  of  the 

Crescent ;    for  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  Portuguese 

Empire  and  the  period  of  Arab  dominance  that  they  were 

converted  to  Islam.     There  is  no  record  of  how  it  happened  ; 

but,  judging  by  present  events,  the  sword  was  not  as 

necessary  as  in  so  many  other  lands.     The  native  rehgion 

of  East  Africa  is  still  of  a  sort  little  calculated  to  resist 

the  impact  of  any  organised  system  ;  and  such  a  system, 

backed  by  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  conquerors, 

made  irresistible  progress  wherever  Arab  supremacy  went. 

The     African     native     is     essentially     imitative.     What 

happened   in   very   many   cases — such    as    that   told    in 

"  The  Life-story  of  a  Slave,"  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston — 

was  that  a  negro  who  won  either  emancipation  or  some 

post  of  honour  over  other  slaves  in  his  master's  employ, 

accepted  Islam  with  his  clothes  and  his  civiUsation.    The 

"  gentleman,"  as  the  negro  knew  him  on  the  East  Coast, 

was  always  a  Mohammedan ;    and  the  negro  aped  that 

with  the  rest.     Moreover,   Islam,   as  a  faith,  is  content 

with  a  veneer.     And,   as  a  result,  throughout  Zanzibar 
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and  on  the  coast,  practically  all  the  natives  to-day  are 
outwardly  Mohammedan.  Their  Mohammedanism,  as 
always,  is  mixed  with  heathenism  :  more  here,  less  there, 
according  as  the  old  beliefs  retain  their  hold  ;  and  the 
strongholds  of  heathenism  are,  naturally  the  little-known 
and  unopened  places. 

It  wiU  be  more  convenient  to  deal  with  Islam  first. 
Not  only  is  it  the  religion  which  is  by  far  the  most  formidable 
opponent  to  Christian  missions  throughout  the  world,  but 
also,  in  East  Africa,  it  is  the  rehgion  of  the  conqueror,  which 
we  find  coming  with  the  dawn  of  our  definite  knowledge 
of  the  East  Coast ;  the  religion  which  has  a  future  still 
before  it ;  and  the  only  rehgion  really  worthy  of  the  name 
among  all  the  Bantu  peoples.  Also  it  is  first  met  with  by 
the  traveller  ;  and  we  shall  be  passing  in  thought  from  the 
coast  Arabs  to  the  native  peoples. 

Early  study  of  Islam  has  to  begin  with  the  Prophet 
Mohammed,  because,  as  Dr.  St.  Clair  Tisdall  has  truly 
said,  just  as  Christianity  is  Christ,  so  Islam  is  Mohammed. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  see  how  great  a  part  he 
plays  in  the  Arab  system  of  law  ;  and  every  one  knows  that 
that  short  and  rhythmical  creed — 

"  La-ilaha  -  ilia  -'Uahu  ;    Muhammadu  -  Rasulu-'llah," 

which  has  inspired  and  maddened  irresistible  hordes  since 
the  Romans  heard  it  on  the  borders  of  Syria  until  Gordon  died 
with  it  in  his  ears  on  the  steps  of  the  palace  in  Khartoum, 
and  which  has  echoed  from  the  South  of  France  to  the  China 
Sea,  and  from  the  Siberian  steppes  to  the  Congo  forests, 
links  the  Prophet  for  all  time  with  that  conception  of  the 
deity  which  made  his  rehgion.  To-day  Mohammed  is  "  The 
Name  "  in  Islam.  "  One  hears  that  name  in  the  bazaar  and 
in  the  street ;  in  the  mosque  and  from  the  minaret.  Sailors 
sing  it  while  hoisting  their  sails  ;  hammals  groan  it,  to  raise 
a  burden  ;  the  beggar  howls  it,  to  obtain  alms  ;  it  is  the 
Bedouin's  cry  in  attacking  a  caravan  ;  it  hushes  babes  to 
sleep,  as  a  cradle-song  ;  it  is  the  pillow  of  the  sick,  and  the 
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last  word  of  the  dying  ;  it  is  written  on  the  door-posts 
and  in  their  hearts,  as  well  as — since  eternity — on  the  throne 
of  God  ;  it  is,  to  the  devout  Moslem,  the  name  above  every 
name."  "  There  is  no  god  but  God  ;  Mohamjned  is  the 
prophet  of  God." 


II 

Mohammed  the  Prophet,  then,  was  born  in  Arabia,  in 
an  hour  which  gave  his  genius  the  same  kind  of  chance 
that  a  like  fortune  gave  such  men  as  Luther,  Ohver  Crom- 
well, and  Napoleon.  The  Arabian  peninsula  was  ripe  for 
one  who  could  weld  together  its  scattered  elements  into  a 
compact  whole  ;  who  could  then  animate  them  with  a  spirit 
of  energy  ;  and  who  could  hurl  them  upon  the  exhausted 
and  isolated  fragments  of  great  empires  and  systems  which 
surrounded  Arabia.  But  Mohammed  did  not  come  to  that 
Arabia  which  it  pleased  Carlyle  to  create  for  him  ;  indeed, 
he  came  to  an  Arabia  for  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  to  show  that  it  had  a  higher  civilisation,  in  one 
way,  than  that  with  which  he  left  it.  Monuments  in  the 
south  prove  that,  under  pre-Islamic,  Christian,  Jewish,  and 
pagan  dynasties,  there  was  a  higher  stage  of  material 
culture  than  any  the  country  has  since  seen  ;  and  it  is 
beyond  question  now,  that  on  the  whole  the  social  position 
of  women  was  superior.  The  veil  and  the  harem  were 
unknown  ;  and  if  female  infanticide  had  been  adopted  to 
some  extent  by  a  barbarian  people — as  hkely  as  not  to 
balance  the  proportion  of  females  to  males  in  an  age  when 
so  many  of  the  latter  were  killed  in  tribal  war — at  least 
the  survivors  held  an  independent  and  honourable  position. 
Khadijah,  the  Prophet's  first  wife,  is  an  illustration. 
Wealthy,  independent,  and  strong-minded  as  she  seems 
to  have  been,  her  part  in  the  development  of  Islam  may 
have  been  even  more  important  than  many  think. 

Arabia,  then,  in  a.d.  570  was  the  home  of  pagan  tribes, 
who    traced    their    descent    from    Ishmael,    Abraham's 
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abandoned  son,  and  who  had  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  desert 
in  their  blood.  They  were  unconquered  ;  but  attempts  at 
conquest  had  allowed  of  the  infiltration  of  foreign  thought, 
very  largely  Christian  ;  for  Christian  Abyssinians  ruled 
Yemen  for  two  generations,  and  Romans  the  northern  fron- 
tiers. There  were  Jewish  inhabitants  too  ;  for  their  settle- 
ments, close  to  Medina,  were  a  political  factor  of  import- 
ance throughout  Mohammed's  hfetime.  The  tribes  had  no 
centre  of  unity,  except  perhaps  in  the  sacred  spot  at  Mecca 
where  stood  the  Kaaba  stone  ;  but  there  their  own  poly- 
theism generated  disunion  simultaneously.  The  tragedy  is 
that  they  were  surrounded  by  Christians  who  had  fallen  away 
from  the  true  faith  preserved  chiefly  at  Rome,  and  whose 
heretical  views  as  to  the  Person  of  our  Blessed  Lord  had 
caused  division  which  made  them  weak  and  ever  weaken- 
ing ;  also  by  no  strong  Oriental  power  of  first  magnitude ; 
and  by  a  Roman  Empire  riding  hard  towards  its  fall — at 
least,  in  Africa  and  Syria.  Of  these  Christians  in  Arabia  a 
little  more  may  be  said.  Six  Arabian  bishops  attended  the 
Council  of  Nicea  ;  one  from  Bosra — a  monk,  Theophilus — 
had  built  churches  in  Yemen,  in  a.d.  342  ;  two  months 
before  Mohammed's  birth  a  Christian  army  was  defeated 
outside  Mecca  ;  while  Christianity  in  the  kingdom  of  Hirah 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  Persian  monarch.  Moham- 
medan commentators  themselves  admit  that  the  Prophet 
was  instructed  by  learned  Christians  ;  and  that  it  was  on 
account  of  this  that  his  enemies  said  :  "  It  is  only  some 
mortal  who  teaches  him."  The  Prophet's  earliest  converts 
found  refuge  at  the  court  of  Abyssinia,  and  one  at  least 
became  prominently  Christian  when  the  others  returned  to 
their  home  ;  and  Mohammed  even  possessed  in  his  own 
harem,  during  later  years,  a  Christian  concubine.  Pre- 
Islamic  literature  is  undoubted  ;  and  although  not  learned, 
Mohammed  possessed  an  intelligence  able  to  assimilate  and 
mould  what  he  heard  and  read,  and  was  by  no  means 
destitute  of  informal  teachers. 

There  was  one  other  striking  religious  phenomenon  in 
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Arabia  when  Mohammed  was  born  into  it,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  "  Hanifism,"  as  this  phenomenon  is  termed,  helps  us 
to  see  how  httle  the  Prophet  had  to  originate  in  his  teaching. 
These  "  Hanifs  "  bore  an  honourable  name,  even  if  to  the 
Arabian  it  was  not  so,  for  it  implied  that  they  were  "  limp- 
ing "  after  God.  So,  indeed,  they  were.  They  maintained 
that  they  had  surrendered  to  God,  thus  using  the  very  word 
"  Islam  "  ;  and  they  set  their  face  against  infanticide  and 
idolatry.  They  held  out  the  hope  of  Paradise  and  the  fear 
of  Hell  to  men  ;  and,  more  strikingly  still,  they  based  their 
faith  on  that  return  to  a  former  purity,  which  was  always 
Mohammed's  justification  of  himself  before  his  enemies. 
Abraham  was  to  these  men  the  father  to  whom  the  children 
of  Arabia  must  return.  Arabian  historians — especially 
Ibn  Ishak,  the  earliest  biographer  of  Mohammed — tell  how 
they  set  out  to  other  lands  in  the  search  after  truth.  Some, 
indeed,  found  it  in  the  teaching  of  "  The  People  of  the 
Book,"  as  the  Christians  are  called ;  and,  later  on,  it  was 
a  converted  Hanif  who  first  stood  out  for  Christ  against 
Islam  in  Africa.  The  Koran  itself  witnesses  to  them  ;  and 
the  Prophet  so  names  Abraham  himself :  "  Abraham 
was  not  a  Jew  nor  yet  a  Christian ;  but  he  was  a  Hanif, 
and  not  of  the  idolaters  "  (Suraiii.).  True  Moslems  would 
do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  these  men :  "Be  sincere 
in  religion  unto  Him,  as  the  Hanifs,  and  be  steadfast  in 
prayer  "  (Sura  xcviii.).  How  much  Mohammed  heard  of 
Hanifism  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  twelve  of  his 
companions  were  of  this  way. 

Such  were  the  elements,  then,  to  which  we  may  look 
as  we  seek  the  origins  of  Islam  late  in  the  sixth  century  a.d. 
Remembering  them,  Mohammed  and  his  religion  is  no 
insoluble  problem. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  Moharamed's  life,  except 
in  so  far  as  its  details  are  necessary  to  an  understanding  of 
his  religion.  We  begin,  however,  by  noticing  that,  of  his 
early  years,  very  much  was  undoubtedly  in  his  favour.  He 
was  bred  under  the  shelter  of  the  most  influential  man  of 
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the  ruling  tribe  of  the  most  important  city  of  Arabia — Abd 
ul  Muttahb,  of  the  Koreish  of  Mecca ;  and  he  began  Ufe  as 
the  servant  of  a  wealthy  lady,  whose  commercial  interests 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  varied  elements  of 
Arabian  life,  and  who  finally  bestowed  on  him  her  hand 
and  her  fortune  in  marriage.  Khadijah  herself  was  much 
influenced  by  Hanifism  ;  and,  judging  by  a  comparison 
between  her  husband's  moral  life  before  and  after  her 
death,  she  must  have  been  a  powerful  factor  in  his  early 
religious  development.  It  has  often  been  told  how,  at 
the  age  of  forty,  his  ponderings  of  religion  and  the  mystery 
of  the  universe  brought  him  to  a  troubled  period,  during 
which  he  sought  the  loneliness  of  the  desert  and  of  a  cave  on 
Mount  Hira  ;  and  of  how  he  came  near,  in  his  sorrows,  to 
suicide.  He  had  the  mind  of  a  genius,  beyond  a  doubt ;  and 
through  it  surged  all  that  he  knew  of  purer  faiths,  stories 
of  the  prophets  that  had  gone  before,  hatred  of  the  idolatry 
about  him,  and  the  fire  of  a  great  spirit.  He  began  to  write 
down  his  thoughts  in  rhyming  prose  of  no  little  beauty, 
to  see  visions,  and  to  dream  strange  dreams.  Maybe  God 
did  reward  his  prayers :  he  is  not  the  only  instance  in 
history  of  a  prophet  whose  Divine  message  was  finally 
marred  by  human  imperfection.  Anyway,  he  stepped  at 
last  on  to  the  platform  of  his  world  with  his  story  of  angelic 
visitation  and  his  message  of  one  God — swift  to  reward, 
sure  in  punishment,  supreme  in  power. 

For  ten  years  he  won  converts  in  negligible  numbers  ; 
wavered  once  in  his  pure  monotheism  ;  and,  finally,  lost 
his  wife,  was  repulsed  in  his  preaching  at  the  town  of  Taif , 
and  brought  near  the  end  of  his  hopes.  But  it  is  dark 
before  the  dawn.  Swiftly  came  the  adhesion  of  a  band  of 
Medina  pilgrims  ;  fresh  ecstasies  and  revelations  ;  the 
famous  flight  to  Medina  in  a.d.  522  ;  acceptance  at  that 
city  ;  a  pose  as  an  apostle  beyond  his  former  claims  ; 
and,  in  624,  an  appeal  to  the  sword  in  the  battle  of  Bedr, 
which  gave  him  a  victory  of  seeming  miracle.  The  whole 
wonderful  story  now  proceeds  apace.    There  were  ups  and 
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downs,  but  it  is,  in  the  main,  the  story  of  a  steady  triumph. 
The  Prophet  died,  having  estabhshed  a  rehgion  and  an 
empire,  and  having  knocked,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  doors  of 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  He  had  done  that  thing  for 
which  Arabia  had  waited  ;  he  had  gathered  a  hundred 
scattered  units,  in  a  moment  of  good  fortune,  into  a  people 
with  a  faith  and  a  hope.  And  his  successors  were  worthy 
of  him.  When  Akbar  exclaimed  that  he  was  stopped  only 
by  the  raging  sea,  he  said  but  the  truth  ;  for  there  was 
hardly  any  human  barrier  that  could  check  an  army 
animated  only  by  the  spirit  of  Khalid's  saying  to  a  Persian 
general :  "A  people  is  upon  thee,  loving  death  as  thou 
lovest  life." 

Mohammed  was  essentially  a  religious,  headstrong,  and 
sensual  man — elements  that  have  been  seen  again  and  again 
in  men  of  genius.  And,  since  Mohammed  is  Islam,  Islam 
itself  contains,  principally,  elements  which  correspond 
to  all  these.  It  is  essentially  a  man's  religion  ;  and,  more, 
it  is  essentially  the  religion  of  an  unrestrained  virile  man. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  these  are  the  characteristics  of 
Mohammed.  He  certainly  beheved  in  his  message  in  those 
early  days  when  he  had  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to 
lose  by  preaching  it ;  and  he  certainly  allowed  his  own 
masterly  spirit  to  trade  on  his  rehgion  for  political  and 
personal  ends  as  time  went  on.  In  those  chapters  of  the 
Koran  which  were  written  before  the  Hegira,  he  calls 
himself  simply  "  A  Warner,"  "  A  Man  Uke  yourselves, 
working  no  miracles  "  ;  but  in  those  which  follow,  he  links 
himself  with  the  Deity,  as  "  God  and  His  Apostle,"  with  a 
claim  which  grows  in  proportion  to  his  success.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  but  that  he  incorporated  the  great 
national  pilgrimage  to  the  Kaaba  into  his  system  solely 
because  of  its  value  as  a  centrahsing  agency ;  while  if 
he  were  convinced  that  the  archangel  Gabriel  brought  him 
permission  to  break  his  previous  most  solemn  enactments, 
then  we  have  absolute  proof  that  his  own  headlong  spirit 
was  master  of  his  religious  instinct.     Now  and  again  he 
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blazed  out  in  cruel  and  vindictive  acts,  just  as  the  Koran 
is  full  of  the  like  language.  This  was  the  man  who  gloated 
over  the  bloody  head  of  his  early  enemy  after  the  battle 
of  Bedr,  and  who  watched  the  cold-blooded  massacre 
of  700  Jews  before  his  very  eyes.  His  sensuality,  again,  is 
beyond  question.  Pfander  pointed  out,  years  ago,  that 
stories  of  the  Prophet's  home-life — such  as  are  read  to-day 
by  Moslems — could  not  be  printed  in  Enghsh ;  and  he 
gathered  his  eleven  wives  and  two  concubines,  some  of 
them  as  David  took  Bath-sheba,  but  without  Psalm  51 
to  follow,  and  one  at  least  in  cold-blooded  lust — ^with  the 
consent  of  her  husband — at  the  special  permission  of 
AUah. 

These  elements  are  indeed  all  incorporated  into  Islam. 
There  is  religion  simple  enough  to  meet  the  religious  need 
of  man,  and  it  is  hnked  for  ever  with  the  other  two.  Islam 
is  the  religion  of  the  soldier :  it  is  pious  to  fight ;  and  fighting 
is  rewarded  either  way  :  with  women  and  ease — either  with 
the  spoil  of  the  field  or  with  the  houris  in  heaven.  Slavery 
is  in  its  very  essence  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  a  slavery 
which  gives  a  religious  sanction  to  the  most  bestial  elements 
in  the  traffic.  The  thrill  of  battle,  the  frenzy  of  rehgion, 
and  the  delights  of  passion — these  are  the  offers  of  the 
Prophet ;   who  can  wonder  at  his  success  ? 

When  we  turn  to  the  religion  as  introduced  by  the 
Arabs  from  Oman  into  East  Africa,  we  find  that 
there  is  a  great  cleavage  between  theoretical  Islam  and 
Islam  in  practice.  This  is  undoubtedly  tnie  of  all  other 
religions — even  the  Christian  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Islam, 
these  corruptions  have  received  a  sanction  from  which 
nothing  but  an  enormous  reformation  could  deliver  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet.  It  is  best  for  us  to  treat 
Mohammedanism,  therefore,  in  three  ways :  first,  the 
religion  which  Mohammed  promulgated ;  secondly,  a 
picture  of  Mohammedanism  as  it  is,  practically,  among 
the  peoples  of  the  East  Coast ;  and  thirdly,  a  Christian 
<:riticism  of  that  faith  in  whatever  purity  it  ever  had. 
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III 

Islam  is  divided  into  two  great  sections,  the  "  Iman  " 
and  the  "  Din,"  which  mean  respectively  Belief  and 
Practice,  and  are  incumbent  on  all  orthodox  believers. 
The  first  contains  six  articles,  and  the  second  five,  all  based 
upon  the  Koran,  which  was  written  down  by  the  Prophet 
himself  on  odd  pieces  of  bone  and  wood,  kept  in  a  chest,  and 
edited  after  his  death.  Of  the  six  articles,  the  Unity  of  God 
stands  first.  "  There  is  no  God  but  Allah  "  ;  and  He  is 
Living,  Omniscient,  Irresistible,  Omnipotent,  a  Hearer,  a 
Speaker,  and  a  Seer.  Indeed,  He  has  ninety-nine  attributes 
in  the  Koran,  including  The  Merciful,  The  Compassionate, 
The  Forgiving,  The  Generous,  The  Pardoner,  The  Kind,  and 
The  Patient ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  this  idea  of  one  God  by 
which  Islam  is  best  known.  Secondly,  the  Moslem  must 
believe  in  "  The  Angels,"  which  article  includes  devils  and 
"  jinn  "  or  genii.  Angels,  as  we  use  the  word,  are  very 
numerous,  were  created  out  of  light,  and  go  on  God's 
errands  from  before  His  throne,  as  well  as  acting  as  the 
guardians  of  men.  The  jinn  were  created  out  of  fire, 
good  and  evil,  and  are  a  kind  of  midway  creature  between 
angels  and  men.  As  in  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  they  play 
a  great  part  in  the  destiny  of  man  ;  and  the  Prophet  himself 
had  many  rencontres  with  them.  Sheitan,  with  an  innumer- 
able host  of  devils,  seeks  the  destruction  of  men.  Thirdly, 
come  "  The  Books  of  God  "  ;  for  many  other  books  than  the 
Koran  have  been  sent  down  from  God.  All  great  prophets 
had  books  ;  but  of  these,  Adam's  ten,  Seth's  fifty,  Enoch's 
thirty,  and  Abraham's  ten  are  completely  lost ;  while  the 
"  Law "  of  Moses,  the  "  Psalms "  of  David,  and  the 
"Gospel"  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  are  hopelessly  corrupt. 
One  great  book — itself  a  standing  miracle  attesting  the 
Divine  mission  of  the  Prophet,  brought  down  by  Gabriel  from 
where  it  is  engraved  on  the  throne  of  God,  and  verbally, 
absolutely  and  intrinsically,  the  Word  of  God — ^has  super- 
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seded  all  other  revelations  and  books,  with  its  114  chapters 
of  supremely  and  magically  beautiful  language.  Such  is 
the  Koran.  Fourthly,  a  devout  Moslem  must  accept 
"  The  Prophets,"  of  whom  there  have  been  many  thousand, 
but  six  greater  and  twenty-two  lesser.  The  greater,  in  an 
ascending  scale,  are  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus, 
and  Mohammed ;  and  the  lesser  include  ^sop  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  "  The  Day  of  Judgment  "  stands  next, 
known  simply  as  "The  Hour" — very  much  as  the  New 
Testament  speaks  of  "  The  Day  " — in  which  there  will  be  a 
"  resurrection  of  the  body  "  into  a  Hell,  and  a  Paradise 
whose  description  is  in  vivid  material  language.  While, 
lastly,  "  Predestination  "  comes  as  the  keystone  of  Moslem 
faith.  "  All  things  have  been  created  after  fixed  degree," 
says  the  Koran,  in  Sura  liv.  ;  and  again.  Sura  xiv.  :  "  God 
misleadeth  whom  He  will,  and  whom  He  will  He  guideth." 
This  has  been  accepted  by  Islam  in  its  absolute  sense,  and 
involves  all  that  "  Wee  Willie's  Prayer "  and  "  Omar 
Khayyam "  have  otherwhere  expressed.  Islam  means 
resignation.  Blind  fatalism,  riveting  the  chains  of  slaves, 
paralysing  progress,  encouraging  a  false  Stoicism,  rebuking 
philanthropy,  and  generating  the  frenzy  of  the  dervish,  is 
set  for  ever  in  the  creed  of  the  Prophet. 

Five  pillars  of  duty  make  up  the  Practice  of  a  devout 
Moslem — and  admirable  pillars,  theoretically,  they  are.  The 
first  is  the  living  "  Witness  "  that  there  is  no  God  but  God, 
and  that  Mohammed  is  the  Apostle  of  God  ;  the  second  is 
prayer  five  times  a  day ;  the  third  is  the  duty  of  alms- 
giving ;  the  fourth  is  the  lunar  month's  fast  of  Ramadan  ; 
and  the  fifth  is  the  Meccan  pilgrimage,  or  its  equivalent. 

Such  is  the  positive  Mohammedanism  of  Mohammed,  set 
out  in  its  simplicity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  even 
regarded  simply,  its  third  article  of  faith  carries  with  it  in 
addition  the  same  sort  of  necessary  beliefs  which  a  like 
article  of  faith  once  brought  to  certain  Protestants.  One 
was  committed,  as  of  faith,  to  a  six  days  creation  and  a 
speaking  ass ;    the  other  is  committed  to  an  incredible 
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cosmogony  and  a  primitive  and  sensual  conception  of 
society.  The  Moslem  is  bound  to  accept  the  principle  of 
slavery  and  polygamy,  even  if  he  have  only  one  wife  and  no 
slaves.     But  with  this  proviso,  such  is  theoretical  Islam. 

IV 

Practical  Islam  is  so  unlike  the  theoretical  that  it  is 
difficult  to  know  where  to  begin  in  its  description.  On  the 
mainland  of  East  Africa  the  thinnest  veneer  of  Islam  gives 
a  man  a  title  to  that  faith,  and  admits  him  into  a  world- 
wide fellowship  of  common  pride.  We  have  seen  why  the 
negro  is  induced  to  join  the  faith  of  the  Prophet ;  and  it 
is  undoubtedly  this  hasty  inclusion  of  so  many  untaught 
followers  which  has  lowered  the  standard  everywhere — this 
and  the  fact  that  Islam  is  all  too  weak  before  certain 
universal  instincts  of  the  human  race.  Thus  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Mohammed  has  become  a  feature  in  the  religion 
he  founded,  his  very  person  supplying  an  otherwise  insup- 
portable lack.  Despite  the  Prophet's  promises,  man  is 
afraid  to  appear  before  God.  And  so  the  Prophet  has 
become  a  demi-god,  and  a  mediator.  More  than  two 
hundred  titles  proclaim  the  honour  of  "  The  Light  of  God," 
"  The  Peace  of  the  World,"  "  The  Glory  of  the  Ages,"  and 
"  The  Intercessor."  He  is  sinless  ;  miracles  beset  his  way 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ;  he  was  foretold  in  prophecy  ; 
his  present  place  is  in  the  highest  heaven  ;  and  the  endless 
prayers  for  him,  offered  daily  by  every  devout  Moslem,  are 
a  sure  hope  of  eternal  reward.  His  end  is  to  be  yet  more 
glorious  still.  He  who  was,  miraculously  washed  pure  as 
a  child,  and  received  up  into  the  seventh  heaven  while 
on  earth  on  a  special  visit  to  God,  he  is  to  be,  on  the  Last 
Day,  the  Shield  of  the  Faithful.  Mr.  Zwemer  quotes  the 
Arabic  poem,  which  says — 

"  O  Thou  most  excellent  of  all  created  beings, 
To  Whom  but  Thee  can  I  flee  for  refuge 
In  that  moment  so  terrible  to  every  mortal  ?  " 
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Just  as  the  Prophet  has  received  so  much  more  adulation 
than  he  claimed  for  himself,  so  his  book  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  charm  more  than  a  revelation.  In  East  Africa,  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  Moslems  cannot  read  the  Koran  ; 
and  of  those  who  can,  but  few  can  understand  it.  But 
if  you  cannot  read  it,  at  least  it  can  be  written  for  you  on  a 
bit  of  wood,  and  you  can  wash  the  ink  off  and  drink  it ;  or 
you  can  wear  a  little  of  it  about  your  neck  ;  or  you  can  gain 
virtue  by  hearing  it  read  in  a  monotonous  sing-song  by 
someone  who  himself  understands  not  what  he  reads.  It 
is  a  medicine  in  sickness  ;  and  with  the  song  of  it  the  dead 
are  borne  to  burial. 

Prayer,  again,  might  well  be  an  influence  for  good  in  a 
life  so  knit  up  with  it  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  Moslem 
prayer  should  be  called  prayer  at  all.  The  first  necessity 
is  a  proper  direction — towards  Mecca  ;  the  next,  legal  puri- 
fication of  a  most  detailed  description,  which  is  far  too  long 
to  repeat,  but  which  includes  washing  some  twelve  parts 
of  the  body,  each  three  times  according  to  fourteen  rules  ; 
and  "  Prayer  after  using  a  toothbrush  is  better  than  the 
prayer  without,  seventy-fold."  Then  follow  the  amazing 
prostrations,  each  finger  and  toe  in  its  correct  place,  and 
the  endless  repetitions  of  the  prayer  itself.  Actual  supplica- 
tion is  an  addition  to  the  whole  set  of  legal  prayers,  during 
which  a  devout  Moslem  uses  the  same  form  at  least  seventy- 
five  times  in  a  day.  Moral  purity,  or  spiritual  preparation, 
is  nowhere  hinted  at.  It  is  not  an  injustice  to  say,  with 
Canon  Dale,  that  this  produces  "  Formalism,  externalism, 
materialism  of  a  most  pronounced  kind — the  exact  opposite 
of  the  spirit  of  love,  of  power,  and  of  a  wholesome  mind.  "^ 
Popular  religion  consists  in  praying  for  and  to  the  dead, 
and  in  making  shrines  of  their  graves  ;  in  the  observance 
of  the  feasts  as  a  great  holiday  ;  in  keeping  Ramadan  with 
such  legal  exactness  during  the  day  and  such  excesses 
during    the    night    that    Mohammedans,  rich    and   poor, 

^  Canon  Dale's  letter  to  Mr.  W.  H.  T.  Gairdner,  quoted  in  the 
Reproach  oj  Islam,  p.  215. 
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spend  more  on  food  in  that  month  than  in  any  other  month 
of  the  year  ;  and  in  the  use  of  the  mosque  as  a  kind  of  club 
as  well  as  for  prayer.  One  ought  to  beware  how  one 
condemns  any  man's  religion.  But  when  every  authority 
agrees  that  it  is  a  religion  which  produces  a  permanent 
habit  of  lying,  sexual  immorality,  and  the  worst  form  of 
material  religion,  Schlegel's  summary  is  not  too  harsh : 
"  A  prophet  without  miracles  ;  a  faith  without  mysteries  ; 
and  a  morality  without  love  ;  which  has  encouraged  a 
thirst  for  blood,  and  which  began  and  ended  in  the  most 
unbounded  sensuality."  1 

One  special  feature,  already  hinted  at,  illustrates  the 
development  of  modern  Islam.  Spirit  and  saint  worship  has 
become  a  main  feature  of  popular  religion  ;  and  in  this 
Mohammedanism  has  departed  essentially  from  the 
reformation  of  the  Prophet.  That  "  Arabian  Princess  "  to 
whom  reference  has  been  made  has  much  to  say  about  belief 
in  the  spirits  of  wells  and  streams,  with  healing  properties, 
in  Zanzibar.  As  a  child  she  was  often  taken  to  them  ; 
and  when  older,  tells  how  a  visit  to  a  peculiarly  sacred 
spot  meant  a  preparation  of  four  weeks,  the  providing  of 
a  whole  regiment  of  slaves  of  both  sexes,  and  a  "  pageantry," 
in  which  "  no  expense  was  spared."  The  daughter  of  the 
Sultan  went  to  propitiate  the  spirit,  accompanied  by  the 
court,  with  feasting  and  entertainment ;  and  her  offering 
was  the  blood  of  a  bull  and  "  immense  numbers  of  fresh 
eggs  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  water's  edge."  The  ceremony 
included  a  speech  to  the  spirit,  and  himible  prayers  for 
health.  Incense  was  offered  ;  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
performance  "  formed  the  main  topic  of  conversation  for 
many  weeks  after."  The  child  of  the  slave  would  go  too, 
but  with  less  show  and  humbler  offerings  ;  for  the  super- 
stition pervaded  all  society.  Near  Zanzibar,  at  this  day, 
there  is  a  shrine  of  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet,  who  was 
drowned  about  a  century  ago,  and  buried  magnifically  by 

^  Quoted  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Zwemer,  F.R.G.S.,  in  Islam  :  a  Challenge 
to  Faith,  p,  84. 
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the  Sultan.  Miracles  were  proclaimed  as  happening  at  the 
grave ;  and  he  was  widely  adopted  as  a  patron  saint,  and 
enshrined,  even  on  the  mainland.  To-day,  the  native  offers 
at  the  spot ;  breaking  an  egg  at  the  door,  throwing  sweet- 
meats before  the  tomb,  burning  incense,  and  calling  on  the 
name  of  the  holy  man.  The  worshipper  presents  a  petition, 
and  promises,  in  actual  detail,  abundant  offerings  if  the 
request  is  heard.  So  also  the  apparently  abandoned  tombs 
in  the  city  are  often  found  with  little  incense-jars  in  the 
corners — a  pitiful  sherd  of  pottery  and  ashes ;  and  on  the 
very  doors  of  holy  places  flutter  rags  offered  by  the  faithful. 
Popular  Mohammedanism  is  bound  to  revert  to  the  instinc- 
tive faith  of  the  world,  but  without  check  or  guidance. 


V 

Our  short  survey  gives  us  room  to  add  a  paragraph  that 
is  very  necessary  to  a  student  of  Islam.  It  is  commonly 
said,  even  by  officials  of  importance  who  have  worked  in 
East  Africa,  that  the  rehgion  of  the  Prophet  is  suited  to 
the  African,  and  the  next  best  religion  to  the  Christian. 
Whether  or  not  we  ought  to  be  content  that  any  race 
should  have  a  second-best  religion  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
matter  beyond  argument  to  a  sincere  Christian  ;  but  it  is 
worth  while  remembering  that  a  stringent  criticism  must 
be  directed  even  against  the  best  that  Mohammed  offered. 

His  monotheism  is  commonly  highly  praised ;  but  we 
must  never  forget  two  things  :  firstly,  that  pure  unitarianism 
contains  every  element  fatal  to  those  attributes  of  God  in 
which  we  put  our  trust ;  and  secondly,  that  the  monotheism 
of  Mohammed  is  not  the  monotheism  of  Christianity.  That 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  vital  to  the  love  and  life 
of  God  is  something  which  we  tend  to  forget  in  this  age, 
nor  can  a  detailed  explanation  find  a  place  in  the  text  of 
this  chapter  ;  but  the  Church  of  the  early  centuries  did  not 
fight  so  fiercely  for  the  faith  enshrined  in  the  Athanasian 
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Creed  merely  for  a  love  of  fighting,  or  of  verbal  hair-split- 
ting. Our  second  point  is  more  closely  linked  wth  our 
present  study.  Allah,  to  the  Prophet,  was  possessed  of  a 
great  impersonal  character  supremely  beyond  emotion  or 
the  possibility  of  self-Hmitation.  He  is  all  Will  and  Power — 
a  conception  of  pitiless  omnipotence.  He  may  favour 
or  He  may  not ;  but  whichever  He  does.  He  does  solely 
because  the  autocratic  engine  of  His  Will,  so  to  speak, 
moves  in  that  direction.  It  is  this  which  has  produced 
that  deadly  fatalism  of  which  we  have  spoken ;  it  is  this 
which  places  the  God  of  the  Prophet  in  isolation  from, 
or  even  opposition  to.  His  world  :  a  God  above  us,  but 
neither  in  us  nor  with  us. 

And  this  is  not  a  Western  opinion  only.  An  educated 
Indian  Moslem,  Mr.  S.  Khuda  Bukhsh,  in  a  book  of  essays 
published  in  1912,  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  God  is  conceived  as  vindictive,  unmerciful,  occupied  in 
tedious  matters,  hostile  to  all  gaiety  and  juvenility  ;  totally 
uninterested  in  the  human  race  except  in  so  far  that  He 
regards  their  transgressions  with  morbid  asperity  and  a 
kind  of  gloomy  satisfaction,  as  giving  him  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  coercive  discipline." 

This  is  not  the  Father  Who  is  seen  in  the  Face  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Exactly  what  this  comes  to  mean  is,  perhaps,  seen  best 
with  regard  to  the  Moslem  idea  of  sin.  Our  own  Christian 
thought  staggers  before  this  great  mystery  ;  but  it  is  saved, 
inasmuch  as  it  proceeds  no  farther  than  the  threshold  of 
the  shrine.  We  beheve  that  there  is  a  definite  standard 
of  right  and  wrong  :  the  one  identical  with  God's  whole 
Person  ;  the  other,  antagonistic  to  Him.  Right  is  right  and 
wrong  is  wrong,  because  in  the  eternal  hfe  of  God  right  is 
right  and  wrong  is  wrong  ;  and  God  could  not  make  what 
is  a  wrong,  a  right.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  God  can  do, 
to  the  Moslem.  He  does  not  conceive  of  sin  as  something 
intrinsically  wrong,  but  only  as  something  which  God 
arbitrarily  taboos,  and  which  would  be  right  if  God  did  not 
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taboo  it.  As  Dr.  St.  Clair  Tisdall  pointed  out  at  the 
Pan- Anglican  Congress  of  1908,  "  Hallal  "  (permitted)  and 
"  Haram  "  (forbidden)  are  what  the  Moslems  say  when 
we  say  "  Right  "  and  "  Wrong."  Allah  is  Himself  not 
bound  by  a  standard  of  justice  ;  He  changes  the  moral  law 
capriciously  ;  He  is  not  to  be  questioned  as  to  His  actions. 
A  great  illustration  is  Mohammed's  own  case  ;  for  Allah,  in 
his  favour  and  for  him  as  distinct  from  all  others,  made 
sacrilege  not  sacrilege,  and  adultery  not  adultery.^  Allah, 
however,  can  do  as  He  pleases  and  is  not  to  be  questioned. 

This  arbitrary  idea  of  sin  has  brought  about  an  equally 
arbitrary  classification  of  sins.  It  is  a  "  Tradition  "  that 
the  Prophet  said :  "  One  dirham  taken  knowingly  in 
usury  is  more  grievous  than  thirty-six  fornications."  A 
lie  is  allowable  in  certain  cases.  The  murder  of  an  infidel 
is  no  breach  of  the  sixth  commandment ;  and  a  sin  against 
ritual  is  as  great  as  a  sin  against  morality. 

But,  lastly,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the 
necessity  for  Atonement,  and  the  fact  of  that  Atonement 
on  the  part  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  are  fundamental  elements 
of  the  Christian  Faith  categorically  denied  by  Islam. 
Were  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  all  that  is  noble  and  pure 
and  true — except  for  this — it  would  still  be  unfit  for  any 
member  of  the  human  race  in  the  eyes  of  any  Christian  who 
believes  that  our  Lord  was  speaking  the  truth  of  God  when 
He  said  :  "  No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  Me." 
The  Koran  teaches  the  Virgin  Birth  of  our  Lord  (Sura  xix. 
16-21),  and  the  Traditions  add  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  His  Mother  ;  while  it  is  remarkable  that  to  Him  alone  of 
the  "  Prophets,"  including  Mohammed  himself,  is  imputed 
still,  "no  sin."  But  it  denies  His  Godhead  :  "  Jesus  is 
as  Adam,  in  the  sight  of  God.  He  created  him  of  dust ; 
He  said  to  him,  '  Be  ' — and  he  was  "  (Sura  iii.  51).  Again, 
it  denies  His  Crucifixion  :  "  They  slew  him  not,  and  they 
crucified  him  not ;  for  they  had  only  his  hkeness  "  (Sura  iv. 

^  In  the  case  of  the  robbery  of  the  Meccan  pilgrims,  and  of 
2^nab,  wife  of  Zaid. 
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156).  Surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  that  upon  these 
two  dogmas  of  faith  turns  the  whole  Christian  position. 
Islam  exists  as  a  rival  to  Christianity.  It  is  an  enemy  in 
open  arms.  In  the  long  war  with  it,  there  can  be  neither 
truce  nor  compromise  ;  and  were  it  reformed  of  all  moral 
abuses  and  ethical  contagion,  it  would  still  be  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  religion  of  the  Cross.  So  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  the  Christian  Church  can  have  no  other  aim 
than  its  destruction  ;  and  we  go  into  the  battle  sure  that 
it  is  a  kingdom  of  this  world  which,  to  prophetic  vision,  is 
brought  under  the  feet  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ. 

VI 

Islam  is  not  always  a  missionary  religion  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  use  that  word.  Had  it  been  so,  there  would  have 
been  no  heathen  left  in  East  Africa  when  that  great  mis- 
sionary of  the  Church  Missionary  Society — Krapf — landed 
there  in  1844,  to  whose  labours  the  scientific  world  is 
indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  inland  lakes  and  Mount 
Kenia,  and  the  religious  world,  for  one  of  the  earUest  trust- 
worthy accounts  of  the  natives  of  the  country.  Krapf, 
indeed,  saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams  ;  and  he  was  the 
kind  of  man  to  see  in  a  story  the  salient,  coloured  features 
rather  than  the  rude  drab  and  more  useful  background ; 
but  when  we  turn  from  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  to  the 
religion  of  the  pagan,  in  1850,  he  stands  as  a  foremost 
authority.  Krapf  himself  realised  that  Islam  was  less 
active  on  the  East  Coast  than  it  was  in  North  Africa — and 
unquestionably  this  was  so.  The  Arab  made  converts 
wherever  he  went,  or  rather  a  hundred  reasons  made 
converts  fall  in  to  him  ;  but  he  did  not  do  much  direct 
missionary  work.  He  does  it  to-day,  whenever  a  Christian 
mission  opens  up  a  new  station  ;  but  had  Islam  been 
propagated  with  the  zeal  of  early  days,  then  there  had 
been  no  heathen  to  evangelise  in  Central  Africa,  and  the 
Universities'  Mission  had  had  a  far  harder  task. 
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For  the  religion  of  the  heathen  presents  as  great  a 
contrast  to  that  of  Islam  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Where 
the  one  is  definite,  the  other  is  indefinite  ;  where  the  one 
possesses  theology  and  theologians,  the  other  has  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  ;  where  the  one  is  a  reasoned  attempt 
at  the  problem  of  the  universe,  the  other  is  an  unreasoned 
and  blind  fight  against  the  gods  of  ill-luck  and  circum- 
stance. In  one  sense,  it  is  hardly  fitting  to  call  the  religion 
of  the  Bantu  tribes  a  religion  at  all — that  is,  if  by  a 
religion  we  mean  a  definite  and  apprehensible  system. 
And  yet  there  is  enough  to  call  out  pity  and  enlist  help. 

Speaking  generally,  the  heathen  tribes  of  Eastern  Africa 
possess  in  common  only  vague  ideas,  which  become  trans- 
lated into  particular  forms  as  many  in  number  as  there  are 
tribes.  Krapf  and  his  friend  Rebmann,  whose  journeyings 
certainly  entitle  them  to  speak  for  great  tracts  of  country, 
were  much  depressed  by  this  ;  for  they  held  that  gross 
materialism  was  responsible  for  the  absence  of  definite 
rehgion.  They  liken  the  savages  they  meet  to  those  of  whom 
it  was  written  :  ' '  Their  god  is  their  belly. ' '  Krapf  wrote,  on 
his  return  to  Mombasa  from  one  long  journey,  as  follows  : — 

"  Most  of  all,  I  was  grieved  at  witnessing  the  drunken- 
ness and  sensuality,  the  dullness  and  indifference,  which  I 
had  observed  among  the  Wanyika  ;  the  chief  of  Uamfe 
said  openly :  *  There  is  no  God  since  He  is  not  to  be 
seen.  The  Wanyika  need  trouble  themselves  about  nothing, 
except  tembo  (cocoa-nut  beer),  corn,  rice,  Indian  corn,  and 
clothes  :  these  are  their  heaven.'  ...  '  The  Watsumba 
(Mohammedans),'  he  added,  *  were  fools  to  pray  and  fast  so 
much.'  "  A  great  deal  of  this  he  repeats  of  other  tribes, 
and  it  is  no  doubt  a  truthful  picture.  Krapf  had  a  good 
deal  of  insight  into  people. 

These  vague  ideas,  however,  can  be  formulated.  In  the 
first  place,  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  not  of  many 
gods,  is  common  throughout  East  Africa,  and  Him  they 
usually  distinguish  by  a  name  which  means  "  Heaven  " 
or  by  some  Uke  equivalent.     But,  hke  so  many  savage 
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peoples,  the  very  supremacy  of  this  Being  Hfts  Him  out  of  the 
range  of  thought  and  hfe.  Generally  speaking,  no  worship, 
sacrificial  or  otherwise,  is  paid  to  Him  ;  and  the  idea  of  His 
existence  remains  at  the  back  of  their  minds  without  being 
correlated  to  hfe  or  duty.  The  early  missionaries,  indeed, 
found  a  good  deal  of  dispute  as  to  what  His  Name  really 
denoted  ;  and  some  of  the  Wanyika  told  them  it  meant 
thunder  ;  others  the  visible  sky  ;  some  even  that  every  man 
became  a  "  Mulungu  "  1  at  his  death.  But  it  is  something 
that  they  have  no  lesser  gods,  and  make  no  idols — except 
in  one  or  two  isolated  cases,  where  it  looks  as  if  a  rehc 
of  Portuguese  Christianity  had  been  so  used.  Krapf's 
"  Journal "  for  December  15,  1848,  has  such  an  entry. 

"  In  Great  Rabbai  there  is  said  to  be  a  Kisuka — a 
Httle  devil — i.e.,  an  image,  probably  of  a  saint,  which  the 
Portuguese  left  behind  them  after  their  expulsion  from 
Mombaz  [sic],  which  is  now  reverenced  by  the  Wanyika 
as  a  kind  of  war-god,  and  is  borne  round  in  procession 
before  the  outbreak  of  a  war  to  rouse  the  warriors  to 
heroic  deeds.  This  is  the  only  idol  I  have  heard  of  in 
Eastern  Africa,  and  it,  remarkably  enough,  comes  from  an 
idolatrous  Christian  church." 

So  fares  some  hapless  St.'^George  or  St.  Michael  at  the 
hands  of  pagan — and  Christian 

The  practical  rehgion  of  the  Bantu  peoples  is,  however, 
spiritism — often  of  a  most  degraded  sort ;  the  spirits  being 
both  those  of  their  ancestors  and  those  unconnected  with 
them.  But  the  border-hne  seems  very  vague.  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  thinks  that  the  Bantu  negro  built  up  his  idea  of 
God  by  degrees  out  of  ancestor  worship,  and  quotes  an 
authority  who  traces  the  word  "  Mulungu  "  to  a  Zulu  word 
meaning  "  the  great  one,"  or,  "  the  old,  old  one."  The 
connection  is  possible,  and  might  be  supposed  to  have 
worked  out  somewhat  as  follows  :  A  great  chief  died,  and 
was  buried  by  being  thrust  into  a  cleft  rock,  a  hollow  of  the 
mountains,  or  a  tliick  forest — whitened  bones  indicate  such 
^  A  divine  personage. 
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native  sepulchres  often  in  East  Africa — and  then  his  spirit 
or  ghost  was  conceived  of  as  haunting  that  particular  spot. 
With  the  passing  of  time,  and  under  happy  chances,  the 
chief's  memory  grows  greater  as  bad  or  good  luck  becomes 
associated  with  the  place  of  his  grave,  until  at  last  the  spirit 
is  remembered  and  the  man  forgotten.  Then  identification 
with  Mulungu  may  follow  ;  and  a  tribe  professing  to  believe 
in  a  Supreme  Being  is  found  practically  worshipping  the 
spirit  of  a  mountain  or  a  cave.  We  shall  see,  shortly,  a 
good  instance  of  this.  Another  appears  to  be  worshipped 
by  a  tribe  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyasa  who  believe  in 
a  spirit  of  evil  that  lives  in  a  remarkable  grotto  of 
stalactites  and  stalagmites  on  a  mountain  there. 

The  second  article  of  heathen  faith,  then,  emerges  as  a 
behef  in  immortahty  of  some  sort.  Some  writers  (among 
them  Sir  Harry  Johnston)  have  maintained  that  they  think 
these  spirits  fade  away,  and  so  cease  ;  perhaps  a  more 
likely  hypothesis  is  that,  unless  they  attain  to  a  semi- 
divine  reverence  by  a  process  such  as  we  have  indicated,  it 
is  their  memory  which,  growing  dim,  causes  them  to  be 
forgotten,  rather  than  that  any  definite  idea  of  their 
personal  diminishing  occurs.  In  Nyasaland,  some  of  the 
natives  believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  flutter  about  in 
the  form  of  insects,  such  as  the  praying-mantises  with  their 
uncanny  appearance.  In  any  case,  the  religious  life  of 
the  East  African  savage  is  knit  with  these  dead.  They  are 
propitiated  with  offerings.  Here  one  reads  of  the  sacrificing 
of  oxen  in  a  grove  in  which  people  have  been  buried  for 
generations  ;  there  of  that  of  a  cock,  over  the  grave  itself. 
Dr.  Krapf  tells  of  a  woman  among  the  Wanyika  who  often 
ordained  sacrifices  for  the  dead,  which  might  be  of  fowls  or 
black  sheep  or  a  cow ;  and  this  she  was  believed  to  do  at  the 
instance  of  the  koma  or  spirit  of  the  dead  person  who 
appeared  to  her  in  a  dream.  The  doctor,  in  another  place, 
says  that  in  his  day  the  Wanyika  believed  this  koma  to 
be  now  in  the  grave,  now  above  the  earth,  now  in  thunder  or 
iightning,  as  it  pleased.    He  thinks  this  tribe  ascribed  a 
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higher  nature  to  the  ghost  than  to  the  person  while  living  ; 
but  although  the  ghost  has  undoubtedly  greater  and  more 
mysterious  powers,  there  does  not  seem  evidence  for 
anything  more. 

Spirits  which  cannot  be  traced  to  the  dead  are  the 
other  great  influence  in  heathen  life  ;  and  these  are  mostly 
bad  or,  at  least,  inchned  to  be  malicious.  The  whole  para- 
phernaha  of  witchcraft  and  wizardry  emerges  from  them 
Some  tribes  locate  spirits  nearly  everywhere,  especially 
among  trees  ;  and  Krapf  found  this  again  and  again.  He 
says  that  cocoa-nut  trees,  especially,  were  held  to  have 
"  spirits,"  who  were  injured  by  the  destruction  of  the  tree 
itself  ;  and  certainly  trees  played  a  large  part  in  spiritism 
here  as  throughout  the  world.  In  Zanzibar  Island,  to  this 
day,  within  a  walk  of  the  town,  trees  with  Uttle  offerings 
about  them  are  frequently  seen.  All  ill  is,  of  course,  the 
work  of  spirits  ;  and  here,  as  everywhere,  medicine  and 
rough  surgery  is  almost  entirely  directed  towards  driving 
them  out.  The  sort  of  thing  that  happens  has  been  often 
described  ;  but  Dr.  Krapf 's  own  account  of  such  a  witch- 
doctoring,  on  the  mainland  in  1848,  is  rather  in  place  in  a 
study  of  East  Africa  before  our  Mission  began  its  work. 
He  writes,  under  heading  of  January  28  : — 

"  We  visited  to-day  a  Wakamba  hamlet.  On  our  home- 
ward way,  we  came  upon  a  band  who  informed  us  that 
they  were  bent  on  expelling  an  evil  spirit  from  a  sick 
person.  In  the  centre  of  the  throng  stood  a  wooden 
mortar  filled  with  water  ;  near  the  mortar,  stuck  into  the 
ground,  was  a  staff — which  they  called  Moroi — about  three 
feet  long,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  finger,  painted 
black,  and  ornamented  with  white  and  blue  glass  beads 
and  a  red  feather.  The  Wanyika  believe  that  the  evil  spirit 
loves  these  beads,  and  that  his  attention  becomes  gradually 
drawn  to  them,  until  he  at  last  completely  forsakes  the 
sick  person  and  fastens  upon  the  beads.  From  time  to 
time  a  boy  kept  dipping  twigs  into  the  water,  and  sprinkling 
the  head  of  the  sick  man  ;  while  the  throng  danced  about 
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him,  drumming  and  making  a  frightful  noise.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  attempt  a  word  of  warning  to  the 
maddened  crowd  ;  even  when  they  were  obliged  at  last  to 
rest  for  very  weariness,  they  tried  to  recruit  themselves 
by  drinking  palm-wine,  and  then  the  shrieking,  dancing, 
and  drumming  began  anew,  completely  drowning  every 
expostulation  I  essayed  to  make." 

There  is  one  other  widespread  heathen  practice  that 
must  be  mentioned — the  more  especially  as  it  seems  to 
stand  for  much  in  heathen  faith  that  may  not  easily  be 
told.  From  Lake  Nyasa  comes  the  oft-repeated  tale  that 
spirits  are  ill-disposed  to  men  ;  that  they  cause  madness  ; 
and  one  of  the  greatest  fears  the  native  knows  is  of  one  sort 
of  such  madness — the  madness  of  the  witch-cannibals,  the 
Afiti.  "  The  Afiti,"  says  Sir  H.  Johnston,  "  are  depraved 
persons  with  a  craving  for  putref5dng  human  flesh.  The 
idea  among  the  natives  is  that  they  will  the  death  of  certain 
people  in  order  that  they  may  eat  their  dead  bodies. 
Supernatural  powers  are  ascribed  to  them,  and  they  are 
believed  to  be  able  to  make  themselves  invisible,  and  to  fly 
through  the  air."  The  people  imagine  that  your  very 
brother  who,  but  a  moment  ago,  was  eating  his  porridge 
by  your  side,  may  be  creeping  as  a  lion  or  a  leopard,  at 
nightfall,  after  the  dead.  And  it  is  not  all  a  superstition. 
From  the  Bonde  country  we  have  news  of  persons  who 
steal,  naked,  into  cemeteries  to  dig  up  the  graves,  for 
ghastly  purposes,  and  for  witchcraft.  It  is  not  unknown 
nearer  civihsation  still ;  but,  for  the  present,  it  is  enough 
to  hint  at  a  wickedness  better  known  in  1850,  when 
the  "  dark  places  of  the  earth  "  were  more  common  than 
to-day. 

VII 

All  this  vague  and  less  general  information  has,  fortu- 
nately, been  focused  for  us  by  the  work  of  Canon  Dale,  who 
has  written  "  An  Account  of  the  Principal  Customs  and 
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Habits  of  the  Natives  inhabiting  the  Bondei  Country," 
from  which  all  that  follows  is  drawn.  We  have  in  his  paper 
a  complete  account  of  one  tribe  of  East  African  natives 
almost  uniquely  detailed  ;  and,  although  a  great  deal  of 
Bondei  lore  does  not  apply,  say,  to  Yaos  or  Masai,  still  it 
will  be  easily  seen  how  readily  much  of  this  particular 
information  illustrates  what  we  have  seen  more  generally. 
The  Bondeis  are  found  up-country  from  Tanga,  between 
the  Shambala  hills  and  the  coast.  They  identify  their 
principal  god  with  the  spirit  of  a  mountain  (practically,  the 
mountain  itself),  of  a  bold  and  striking  outline  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  Misozwe.  Mlinga  is  indeed  a  naturally 
remarkable  object ;  and  an  eyewitness  has  told  how,  at  sun- 
rise on  certain  occasions,  the  sun  strikes  upon  a  great  rock, 
rich  in  some  kind  of  ore  on  its  summit,  which  then  glistens 
with  a  wonderful  beauty.  Behind  those  "  golden  gates  " 
lives  a  powerful  spirit,  still  identified  with  the  ghost  of 
a  Shambala  named  Seketeke,  who  was  buried  there  "  long 
ago  " — perhaps  a  century.  Anyone  who  climbed  Mlinga,  or 
who  spat  upon  him  or  pierced  the  ground,  would  die  ;  ^ 
and  very  soon  trackless  and  fierce  jungle  made  ascent 
almost  impossible,  and  surrounded  the  holy  mountain  with 
additional  cause  for  reverence.  Here,  then,  sat  Mlinga, 
and  gathered  to  himself  the  spirits  of  Bondeis  as  they 
died.  Once,  when  many  Bondeis  died  at  the  coast,  the 
night  was  made  terrible  by  the  noise  of  ghost  trumpets 
heralding  a  great  host  as  their  spirits  passed  to  the  brazen 
gates.  When  war  came,  ghosts  drums  beat  on  Mlinga ; 
and  if  the  enemy  were  killed,  then  Mlinga  fought  for  his 
Bondeis.  At  times  spirits  pass  from  Mlinga  to  another 
country,  and  then  all  men  can  hear  them  go  by  in  a  strong 
wind,  breaking  trees  and  flattening  grass.  Sometimes 
Mhnga  is  angry,  and  holds  back  the  rain  ;   sometimes  he 

^  We  write,  of  course,  of  1850  {circa).  Bishop  Smythies  (the  first 
of  many  followers)  climbed  to  the  top  in  1885,  and  so  scotched  a 
good  deal  of  the  superstition  ;  but  there  is  still  an  altar  of  sorts 
at  the  foot,  and  many  other  traces  of  heathen  belief. 
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comes  in  the  night  to  a  chief  and  issues  commands,  saying, 
perhaps  :  "  Dance  !  war  is  coming."  Whereupon  the  dance 
is  danced  by  night,  and  people  gather  maize  and  banana- 
stalks,  carry  them  to  the  next  village,  knock  up  the  sleeping 
folk,  and  pass  on  the  dread  news.  Such  is  Mlinga,  spirit 
of  the  Bondeis. 

But  he  is,  after  all,  more  or  less  remote  ;  and  the  great 
trouble  is  caused  by  "  pepo  "  or  devils.  There  are  hundreds 
of  these  ;  though  the  witch-doctors  say  that  *'  Shetani  " 
is  one,  but  he  changes  his  voice,  and  so  has  many 
names.  But  the  wise  Bondei  knows  better.  There  is  a 
fepo  who  comes  after  childbirth,  and  likes  bananas,  sugar- 
cane, and  bread.  There  is  a  thieving  pepo  who  comes  after 
the  milk ;  but  he  likes  water  poured  over  his  body,  and  he 
only  eats  chaff.  There  is  a  great  swell  pepo  who  likes  white 
cloth  and  eats  rice  and  fowls  ;  and  he  may  come  in  sleep  to 
children  and  their  mother.  If  you  faint  by  the  roadside,  a 
pepo  comes  who  is  fond  of  red  cloth  and  will  not  eat  chicken. 
There  is  a  pepo  whom  you  know  by  a  cutting  pain  in  the 
stomach  ;  and  nothing  pleases  him  but  a  spear  and  bells  and 
a  monkey-skin.  There  is  another  who  sucks  blood  ;  another 
who  comes  when  you  ache  with  work — a  white-clothes 
devil  this  ;  another  who  treads  on  fire  (you  feel  it  !)  ;  and 
another,  fond  of  raw  eggs,  who  comes  with  pains  in  chest 
and  head.  Yet  another  is  a  jolly  devil  and  a  strict  teeto- 
taller;  and  another,  very  rare,  is  peculiar  to  the  Bondeis, 
as  he  only  talks  their  tongue.  AU  these,  and  many  more, 
are  named  and  known,  and  are  about  the  path  and  the  bed  of 
all  Bondeis.  They  live  in  a  large  stone  outside  a  village, 
or  in  a  tree,  and  are  often  discovered  by  men  in  dreams  of 
the  night.  A  man  acts  in  his  sleep  like  a  madman,  and 
runs  to  the  stone  or  the  tree,  crying  :  Hodi  !  Hodi  ! — the 
common  entrance-call.  Others  follow  him,  and  listen  while 
the  devil  speaks  through  his  lips  :  "  How  is  it  you  do  not 
know  me  in  your  town  ?  When  people  cough  and  get  colds 
and  die,  I  do  it  because  you  do  not  know  me.  You  must 
bring  a  goat  and  two  fowls  (one  must  be  white  and  a  hen) , 
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and  you  must  come  and  offer  them.  To-morrow,  sweep  a 
clear  space,  and  always  remember  to  burn  incense  for 
me."  In  the  morning,  the  man  possessed  officiates  at  the 
sacrifice,  and,  kneeling,  says :  "  Lord,  we  have  repented. 
Till  to-day,  we  did  not  know  you  ;  and,  behold,  it  is  you 
who  make  us  ill.  We  have  come  now  to  confess.  Tell  us 
when  sickness  is  coming ;  if  a  child  is  ill,  heal  him  ;  and 
everything  you  want,  we  will  give." 

To  be  distinguished  from  devils  are  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  although  we  are  told  that  our  authority  cannot 
"  make  out  that  there  is  much  difference  in  the  moral 
level  of  either."  Their  spirits  go  to  Mlinga,  but  they  can 
also  wander  about  and  cause  dreams.  They  are  invisible, 
and  appear  at  night  in  the  same  guise  as  when  alive.  They 
chat  with  the  dreamer,  and  tell  him  why  they  have  come  and 
what  is  about  to  be,  and  what  propitiation  must  be  made. 
Sacrifices  to  and  for  the  dead  are  thus  common,  beginning 
from  the  highest  and  ranging  to  the  lowest.  One  way  of 
propitiating  Mlinga  is  by  the  slaughter  of  a  sheep  at  the 
grave  of  Seketeke.  If  there  is  a  sick  person,  a  spirit  may 
come  and  say  :  "  So-and-so^is  ill ;  take  cold  porridge  and 
common  grass  and  the  skin  of  an  old  goat  in  the  morning  "  ; 
and  on  the  morrow,  if  the  sick  person  has  a  dead  relation,  the 
ghost  will  be  propitiated  with  these.  Spitting,  they  say  : 
"  Spirit  !  sleep  ;  this  child  of  yours  is  sick  for  ever  so  long, 
and  by  night  you  come  and  give  me  dreams  ;  here  is  your 
meat,  your  porridge,  and  your  skin."  This  happens  at  the 
grave  of  the  dead  person. 

When  the  head  of  the  house  dies,  he  is  washed  and 
shaved  by  near  relations,  who  take  some  of  the  hair  and 
the  nails  of  the  deceased  and  wrap  them  up  with  mould 
in  a  piece  of  cloth,  while  a  goat  is  slaughtered.  This  makes 
a  mzimu,  or  spirit-haunted  relic  ;  and  it  is  carried  about 
the  town  to  receive  presents,  with  dancing  and  songs.  The 
mzimu  is  then  stored  up,  above  the  place  of  the  chief 
in  his  house  ;  and  afterwards,  if  a  man  loses  many  children 
or  if  he  is  often  ill,  two  black  fowls  have  their  wings  and 
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legs  broken  before  it,  and  the  mzimu  is  smeared  with  oil. 
In  diseases  like  small-pox  or  leprosy  a  sheep  takes  the 
place  of  the  goat,  and  is  slaughtered  over  the  grave  in  the 
forest.  If  a  man  who  has  died  from  such  a  disease 
appears  in  a  dream,  he  is  propitiated  with  what  he  asks 
at  the  cross-roads,  or  the  sickness  would  enter  the  town. 

Such  sacrifices  are  not  limited  to  the  time  of  death. 
Nearly  every  social  relation  is  entered  upon  with  them,  and 
every  activity  of  life  is  beset  with  them.  When  a  boy  is 
circumcised,  for  example,  three  sacrifices  occur :  one  to 
this  horrible  mzimu  of  a  dead  ancestor  ;  another  which 
consists  in  moulding  a  cooking-pot  out  of  clay,  that  the 
art  of  pottery  may  flourish  in  the  house ;  and  lastly,  the 
preparation  of  medicine,  with  which  the  child  is  rubbed  as 
"  a  sacrifice  of  the  heirloom."  Or  again,  if  a  hunter  is  about 
to  set  out  for  hunting,  he  will  have  a  hunting-dance  the 
night  before,  and  then  take  a  fowl  to  the  grave  of  his  ancestor 
in  the  morning.  Feathers  are  plucked  from  the  neck,  with 
incantations  and  a  calling  on  the  spirit  of  the  man's  father, 
and  finally  the  blood  is  smeared  on  the  spears  or  guns. 
From  the  way  the  bird  falls  iq  dying,  an  augury  of  success 
or  failure  is  made,  and  its  flesh  is  left  on  a  wicker  frame- 
work until  the  hunter  returns.  Then  there  is  another 
dance,  offering  of  native  beer  to  that  little  bag  of  earth 
and  grim  remains,  or  a  like  sacrifice.  In  like  manner, 
solemn  vows  are  made  at  the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  binding 
regulations  may  be  put  upon  the  conduct  of  wife  or  children. 
Before  the  hunter  went  to  hunt,  for  example,  he  bound  his 
wife  over  to  good  conduct  for  a  few  days  and  left  her  four 
commandments  : — 

1.  Don't  wash. 

2.  Don't  let  anyone  hoist  your  burden  on  to  your  head 
for  you. 

3.  If  your  back  is  dirty,  don't  let  anyone  rub  it. 

4.  Don't  flirt ! 

So  the  humorous  jostles  the  grave,  and  life  death,  in 
East  Africa. 
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VIII 

The  practical  outcome  of  all  this  is  witchcraft,  and  that 
covers  a  great  deal  in  East  Africa.  The  witch-doctor  has  a 
finger  in  everything,  from  surgery  and  medicine  to  the 
making  of  pots  and  pans,  and  the  details  of  social  hfe.  He 
makes  the  indispensable  "  medicine."  The  devil-doctor 
has  a  large  outfit,  consisting  of  five  sorts  of  drums,  books 
full  of  pictures  of  devils,  fowls  and  doves,  red  and  blue 
cloth,  many  bottles  of  strange  mixtures,  some  peeled  rods, 
monkey-skins,  white  cloth  to  exorcise  in,  and  his  incense. 
When  a  man  wishes  to  become  a  doctor,  he  first  of  all  goes 
to  a  fully  qualified  medical  man  and  expresses  a  wish  to  be 
his  assistant.  The  practitioner  will  then  tell  him  that  he 
must  look  for  a  young  cockerel  that  is  just  beginning  to 
crow,  and  bring  it.  When  he  has  found  it,  there  is  sacrifice 
made,  and  the  novice  is  scarified  all  over  his  body,  taught 
the  names  and  contents  of  all  the  bottles,  shown  how  to 
lay  divining-rods,  and  taken  with  the  doctor  on  his  rounds. 
Finally,  he  may  set  up  for  himself. 

His  first  work  is  the  cure  of  the  sick.  This  of  course 
varies  with  the  disease  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  common 
features.  Offerings  are  made  of  Uve  stock  and  goods, 
part  of  which  remains  the  property  of  the  doctor,  part 
is  sacrificed  in  various  ways,  and  part  (of  the  live 
stock)  goes  to  the  preparation  of  a  feast  which  usually 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  business.  Some  medicines 
and  remedies  are  valueless :  it  cannot  do  a  madman 
much  good  to  have  his  head  shaved  while  a  sheep  is 
being  slaughtered  at  cross-roads ;  but,  again,  the  doctors 
do  know  of  roots  and  herbs  certainly  beneficial.  The  doctor 
is  usually  an  expert  at  "  cupping  "  ;  but  his  ignorance  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  body  sometimes  leads  to  dangerous 
treatment.  Love-potions,  and  charms  for  finding  lost 
objects,  are  all  eis  fit  subjects  for  "  medicine  "  as  stomach- 
ache or  dropsy. 
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Secondly,  he  is  the  provider  of  charms,  which  are  needed 
at  every  turn  and  twist  of  Hfe — for  market,  against  wild 
animals,  to  scare  devils,  to  beget  children,  to  bewitch  your 
neighbour,  to  save  yourself  from  the  neighbour  who  has 
bewitched  you.  One  thing  at  least  must  be  said,  and  that  is 
that  the  devil-doctor  believes  in  his  own  charms,  or  appears 
to  do,  for  he  charms  himself.  The  object  of  incantation 
is  to  drive  away  a  devil ;  it  probably  is  efficacious  to  a 
degree,  since  it  drives  away  fear  in  those  who  believe  in  it. 
Charming  ranges  from  the  simple  pot — placed  under  a  stone 
supported  by  four  sticks  at  the  entrance  to  a  village,  into 
which  every  woman  who  goes  to  draw  water  puts  a  little 
to  ward  off  devils — up  to  the  long  incantation  and  the 
strange  medicine  of  much  greater  value. 

Lastly,  the  witch-doctor's  duty  includes  the  definite 
exorcism  of  Shetani,  that  supreme  trouble  to  native  life. 
Much  has  been  written  about  devil-possession  on  both  sides, 
just  as  discussion  has  ranged  hotly  over  Biblical  cases  of  the 
same  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  enter 
upon  it.  However  little  there  be  of  reality  in  devil-posses- 
sion, the  effects  remain  upon  the  lives  of  the  people  as  truly 
as  if  it  were  all  genuine  ;  and  it  is  at  least  noteworthy 
that  missionaries  (including  medical  men)  who  have  been 
longest  in  the  country  are  the  most  cautious  in  their 
pronouncement  upon  it.  Even  Christian  native  women — 
without  known  physical  cause — sometimes  exhibit  those 
strange  symptoms,  which  have  been  noted  since  the  days  of 
Luke  the  Physician  ;  and  often  act  in  a  way  contrary  to 
their  known  character  and  apparently  beyond  their  own 
control.  I  suppose  our  a  priori  belief  or  disbelief  in  the 
personality  of  spirits  of  evil  reaUy  determines  our 
judgment. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  may  rapidly  describe  a  heathen 
exorcism.  Some  woman  has  lapsed  into  a  frenzy  and 
run  shrieking  to  the  woods,  or  has  dropped  into  a  deadly 
trance  from  which  she  emerges  from  time  to  time  to  indulge 
in  awful  blasphemy  and  filth.    The  devil-doctor  is  now 
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sent  for.  He  summons  his  drummers,  and  in  the  evening 
they  pay  their  visit,  bearing  lamps,  other  apparatus,  and 
a  trumpet.  While  the  doctor  rests  on  a  bedstead,  the 
women  hght  a  fire,  put  medicine  in  it,  kill  a  fowl,  and  prepare 
food.  Then  wicker  plates  are  fetched,  and  heaped  with 
sugar-cane,  rice,  honey,  bread,  and  bananas  ;  these  are  then 
placed  on  two  mortars  and  set  beside  the  fire.  The 
possessed  woman  is  washed,  smeared  with  oil,  made  to 
sit  on  a  seat  by  the  fire,  and  censed.  Then  the  drumming 
begins,  and  goes  on  interminably,  or  until  "  the  devil  rises." 
Apparently,  this  is  indicated  by  the  woman  showing 
readiness  to  speak,  whereupon  a  hideous  colloquy  takes 
place  between  the  devil-doctor,  who  holds  her  head,  and  the 
woman  herself  in  the  character  of  the  devil. 

"  You  devil  you  (naming  one  of  the  pepo),  what  have 
you  come  for  ?  " 

"  You  have  summoned  me  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  called  you  about  this  chair  {i.e.  the 
woman  regarded  as  a  seat  of  the  devil).  It  is  ill.  Why 
are  you  hurting  it  ?  " 

If  it  is  the  right  devil,  he  gives  his  reason  ;  if  it  is  the 
wrong,  the  doctor  says :  "  You  devil  you — go  !  we  will 
call  your  friends  !  " 

All  is  done  again,  until  at  last  the  right  devil  is  found, 
who  may  say  : — 

"  I  was  made  a  promise  ;  I  was  told  that  I  should  have 
a  goat  found  for  me,  and  that  I  should  be  exorcised  the 
whole  night  and  in  the  early  morning  eat  the  goat.  Well, 
my  promise  has  not  been  fulfilled,  and  so  I  have  come." 

Then  he  is  promised  his  goat,  which  the  husband  will 
fetch  in  the  morning  and  tie  to  "  the  chair  "  until  the  night 
for  exorcism  comes.  Then  it  is  killed,  the  drumming  and 
dancing  go  on  again,  and  the  blood  is  poured  into  basins, 
of  which  the  devil  drinks  his  share,  and  men  the  rest.     • .  ■, 

What  does  it  all  mean  ?  Who  can  say  ?  But  set  the 
picture  where  the  red  firelight  throws  dark  shadows  of 
hideously  dressed  men  under  the  taU  mysterious  palms,  and 
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lights  their  mad  dancing  and  their  deliberate  intention  to 
talk  with  devils,  and  if  there  be  a  Satan  where  could  he 
find  a  safer  kingdom,  or  more  deluded  victims  ?  "  But  no 
one  can  enter  into  the  house  of  the  Strong  and  spoil 
his  goods,  except  he  first  bind  the  Strong ;  and  then  he 
will  spoil  his  house."  i 


IX 

It  remains  to  sum  up  very  briefly  the  study  of  this 
chapter.  First,  there  stands  out  prominently  what  must 
be  a  most  fruitful  subject  for  further  thought  and  investi- 
gation— namely,  the  union  of  religious  and  social  life  in  East 
Africa.  We  have  seen  that  Islam  is  knit  with  a  treatment 
of  women  and  a  recognition  of  slavery  which  could  only  be 
expunged  from  the  faith  at  the  cost  of  its  entire  destruction  ; 
and  it  must  have  been  plain  on  every  page,  as  we  treated 
of  heathenism,  that  here,  again,  social  life  and  religion  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  social  reformer  in  East  Africa  must 
deal  with  religion  ;  the  missionary  is  inevitably  mixed 
with  social  life.  Any  attempt  to  sunder  the  two  is,  first,  a 
Western  conception  totally  at  war  with  that  of  the  East ; 
and  secondly,  is  doomed,  if  it  succeed,  to  destroy  both. 
Make  an  East  African  civilised  and  his  old  religion  has  gone. 
He  may  bolster  it,  as  many  do  Mohammedanism  ;  and  he 
may  succeed,  in  a  measure,  if  he  is  morally  strong ;  but 
there  are  not  many  morally  strong  in  East  Africa.  More 
probably  he  will  have  no  restraint  upon  his  desires  other 
than  that  of  convenience  or  Western  law.  At  the  same 
time,  the  reverse  holds  true.  A  Christian  is  an  alien  from 
society ;  but  he  cannot  live  without  it.  Such  is  the 
problem  that  besets  the  missionary ;  such  the  burden 
which  the  pioneer  of  civilisation  without  religion  has  to 
shoulder  and  bear  before  his  God.  ^ 

Secondly,  it  is  well  to  set  clearly  before  us  the  definite 

1  S.  Mark  iii.  27  (R.V.). 
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character  of  those  rehgions — if  the  latter  can  be  called  a 
religion — which  we  have  been  studying.  The  keynote  of 
Mohammedanism  is.  No  Love  ;  that  of  heathenism,  No 
Hope.  Western  defenders  of  Islam  often  maintain  that 
love  does  enter  into  the  Mohammedan  idea  of  God ;  but 
the  answer  from  practical  observation  is  that,  although  it 
might  seem  to  do  so,  in  fact  it  emphatically  does  not.  A 
convinced  Trinitarian  knows  that  Unitarianism  is  bound, 
philosophically,  to  exclude  love  ;  but  that  is  a  side-issue 
for  the  theologian.  The  case  against  Islam  is  simpler.  In 
the  first  place,  in  it  one  idea  of  God — His  omnipotence — 
has  overshadowed  all  the  rest ;  in  the  second,  it  sets  out 
no  loving  act  of  God  and  no  kindly  deeds  of  His,  save  those 
which  are  arbitrary  and  whimsical.  The  result  is  obvious, 
A  Mohammedan  may  love  his  friends,  but  he  is  not  allowed 
to  love  his  enemies,  for  his  faith  demands  their  death  ;  and 
he  is  not  bidden  to  love  his  neighbour.  He  knows  nothing 
of  the  simple  apostolic  philosophy  of  that  old  man  in 
Ephesus  :  "  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  also  ought 
to  love  one  another  "  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  love 
with  him  is  scarcely  a  manly  virtue  at  all. 

And  for  the  heathen,  life  is  one  long  fear.  Fear  stands 
haunting  him  at  every  stage,  at  every  turn  ;  and  he  looks 
across  the  grave  into  a  shadowy  future  which  does  not  offer 
rest  even  to  the  weary,  and  in  which  there  shines  no  certain 
hope.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  either  he  or 
the  Moslem  desire  Christianity  because  of  the  favourable 
contrast  it  presents  ;  in  the  first  place,  all  men  are  animal 
enough  to  content  themselves,  in  time,  with  what  they 
have  ;  and  in  the  second,  their  desire  for  better  things 
requires  awakening.  A  man  born  blind  does  not  know  what 
you  mean  by  light,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  darkness 
is  better  for  him  or  for  us.  The  heathen  and  the  Moham- 
medan have  been  bom  blind  ;  and  they  do  not  always 
believe  you  when  you  talk  about  the  light,  partly  because 
you  talk  in  riddles,  partly  because  they  meet  many  walking 
there  who  seem  to  find  it  no  great  gain. 
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Lastly,  as  we  turn  from  East  African  religions  with 
many  conclusions,  one  is  chief.  It  might  be  written  at 
length,  but  perhaps  it  is  better  crystallised  in  the  saying  of 
a  great  missionary  : — 

"  There  are  comparative  religions,  but  Christianity  is 
not  one  of  them." 


CHAPTER  III 

"  THE    POURING   OUT    OF   TEARS  " 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  conquest  .  ,  .  ought  not  to  be 
attempted  except  in  the  way  in  which  Thou  and  Thine  Apostles 
acquired  it — namely,  by  love  and  prayers  and  the  pouring 
out  of  tears  and  blood."     Raymond  Lull  (a.d.  1235-1315). 


I 

The  aim  of  our  first  two  studies  has  been  a  simple  one  ; 
and  we  have  obtained  some  idea  of  the  East  African 
seaboard  and  interior,  both  socially  and  spiritually,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  is  really  not 
much  question  that  the  need  was  there.  Some  will  estimate 
it  in  one  way,  some  in  another,  and  a  very  great  deal  turns 
on  that  estimation  ;  but  we  have  a  standard  by  which  we 
can  not  only  measure  our  own  estimation  of  that  need,  but 
also  decide  on  a  true  one.  For  the  second  half  of  the 
definition  upon  which  we  are  basing  our  study  is  the  need 
made  known  ;  and  we  can  learn  a  great  deal  by  a  study  of 
how  that  was  done.  We  shall  see  that  the  need  of  East 
Africa  was  estimated  very  highly  by  those  who  made  it 
known  ;  indeed  we  cannot  imagine  a  higher  valuation. 

"  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends."  And  yet  even  this,  great  test 
as  it  is,  is  not  the  final  reason  for  our  judgment,  or  a  final 
determination  of  the  reahty  of  the  need.    Those  whose 
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lives  were  given  might  have  been  fanatics — imaginative, 
impressionable,  unstable  people,  whose  judgment  we  could 
not  trust.  It  is  often  true  that  missionaries  are  of  this  sort, 
and,  more  often  still,  that  they  are  imagined  to  be.  But  if 
the  advocate  of  missions  were  to  search  the  world's  records 
through,  he  could  hardly  find  men  of  a  character  more 
directly  contrary  to  this  than  those  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal.  Maybe  they  are  called  fanatic  by  some — bearing 
that  badge  with  an  honourable  company  whose  crosses  are 
headed  by  One  on  Calvary.  But  in  truth  they  were  the 
very  opposite.  They  were  men  not  likely  to  be  deceived 
nor  to  throw  away  their  lives  for  a  vain  thing.  They  came 
of  a  hard-headed,  common-sense  race  ;  they  were  distin- 
guished by  the  virtues  of  simplicity  and  humility  ;  and  they 
were  qualified  by  learning  of  a  sound  and  scientific  nature. 

It  is  these  points  that  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  as  we 
approach  our  study.  We  must  weigh  the  need  of  Africa 
by  the  value  set  upon  it  by  those  who  made  it  known  ; 
and  we  must  watch  the  characters  of  those  who  made  it 
known  in  order  to  appreciate  justly  their  valuation.  In 
the  end  we  shall  be  up  against  failure  and  defeat.  Even 
this  will  help  our  criticism,  and  by  this  we  may  ask  if  the 
call  was  of  God.  For,  as  Bishop  Tozer  wrote  when  he 
looked  back  upon  the  period  we  are  about  to  study  and 
reviewed  the  future  : — 

"It  is  an  utter  mistake  to  imagine  that  there  is  any 
way  by  which  Africa  can  be  won  over  to  the  faith  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  save  that  Royal  one  which  His  own  blessed 
footprints  traced  from  the  cradle  to  the  Cross." 


II 

It  must  always  remain  as  an  inspiration  that  the 
Universities'  Mission  owes  its  existence  in  chief  measure  to 
David  Livingstone — one  of  the  world's  great  men,  and  it 
must  always  be  one  of  the  highest  proofs  of  the  nobiUty  of 
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Christian  missions  that  such  a  man  gave  his  hfe  to  them. 
David  was  the  product  of  that  rare  breeding  which  seems 
the  exclusive  property  of  Scotland.  He  used  to  maintain 
that  the  poverty  of  his  parents  was  as  much  a  cause  for 
thankfulness  as  their  piety  ;  and  certainly,  when  the  thrift 
of  the  poor  man  is  joined  to  that  pride  of  race  and  love  of 
art  and  culture  which  used  at  least  to  characterise  the 
people  of  Scotland,  there  is  found  a  combination  from 
which  the  highest  may  be  expected.  David  boasted  a 
family  that  looked  back  to  a  hero  of  Culloden  Moor,  and 
which  counted  its  greatest  glory  in  the  fact  that  no  man 
of  them  had  ever  been  dishonest ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  worked  in  a  cotton-mill.  He  swept  his  mother's  cottage 
for  her,  and  scrubbed  the  floor,  while  with  his  first  week's 
wages  he  bought  a  Latin  grammar  ;  and  he  used  to  prop 
his  scientific  text-book  on  the  spinning-jenny.  He  was 
athletic  enough  to  swim  like  a  fish  and  join  with  the  lads 
about  him  in  their  roughest  play  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  read  Culpepper's  "  Herbal  "  by  way  of  recreation,  and 
tramped  the  hills  to  find  that  sage's  remedies.  With  it 
all,  he  was  as  modest  and  as  quiet  as  only  the  really  great 
man  can  be.  When  he  permitted  only  six  pages  of  his 
greatest  book  to  be  occupied  with  an  account  of  his  family 
and  early  days,  and  wrote  that  his  own  inclinations  would 
lead  him  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  himself,  he  was 
not  boasting,  but  stating  a  simple  fact.  From  Blantyre 
to  Ilala  is  a  far  cry,  but  this  was  ever  the  rule  of  his 
journey. 

To  trace  his  early  life  in  any  detail  would  be  far  from 
the  purpose  of  our  chapter  ;  but  we  cannot  introduce  him 
without  glancing  at  it.  He  was  bom  in  March  1813  ;  and 
he  added  to  those  characteristics  already  mentioned  a 
sense  of  religion  which  only  needed  quickening  to  become 
the  motive  of  his  life.  It  is  not  that  he  was  outwardly 
peculiarly  devout,  and  his  father  probably  had  many 
doubts  when  the  rod  was  necessary  to  drive  his  son  to  theo- 
logical literature,  but  when  the  young  man  discovered  that 
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the  philosophy  of  rehgion  admitted  of  close  friendship  with, 
and  not  antagonism  to,  science,  he  looked  at  the  world  in 
another  light.  He  had  great  faith  in  the  distinctive  and 
basal  tenet  of  Protestantism  ;  and  what  dawned  on  the 
young  man  was  the  realisation  that  our  Lord's  Atonement 
was  meant  to  have  other  than  a  detached  reality,  and  to 
be  related  to  the  facts  and  fundamentals  of  ordinary  life. 
That  discovery  has  been  for  many  a  conversion  as  real  as 
that  on  the  Damascus  road.  It  was  so  to  David ;  and 
when  his  father's  missionary  zeal  threw  his  son  into  con- 
tact with  the  story  of  many  devoted  pioneers  of  Christian 
missions,  the  young  Scotchman  began  to  formulate  the 
resolution  of  his  life.  The  example  of  Charles  Gutzloff,  a 
Chinese  missionary  who  had  combined  evangelical  zeal 
with  medical  science,  impressed  him  enormously ;  and  in 
1838  he  offered  himself  to  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
That  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  could 
contrast,  to  her  discredit,  the  sending  of  "  Episcopacy  " 
with  that  of  the  "  Gospel  of  Christ  "  to  the  heathen,  is 
only  to  be  expected ;  to  us,  it  is  a  proof  of  God's  infinite 
goodness  that  it  was  such  a  man  who  inspired  the  Universi- 
ties' Mission.  David  indeed  had  the  Gospel  deep  in  his 
soul.  It  did  not  matter  that  his  early  sermons  were 
failures  and  his  ministerial  gifts  not  very  evident.  His 
zeal  earned  him  acceptance  with  the  London  Missionary 
Society ;  his  ability  procured  him  a  licentiate  of  the 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Glasgow ;  and  in 
December  1840,  having  been  admitted  into  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  he  sailed  for  South  Africa,  through  the  influence 
of  Dr.  Moffat,  whom  he  met  in  London  at  the  time  of  his 
admission.  David  was  giving  up  much.  Father  and  son 
parted  on  the  Glasgow  wharf,  and  never  met  again. 

From  1840  to  1852  Livingstone  was  occupied  directly  in 
missionary  work  in  South  Africa — that  is,  he  attained  to 
what  he  afterwards  called  "  the  indispensable  accom- 
plishments of  a  missionary  family  in  Central  Africa — the 
husband  a  jack-of -all-trades  without  doors,  and  the  wife 
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a  maid-of-all-work  within."  But  he  was  by  no  means  an 
ordinary  missionary.  Later  in  life  he  scandalised  his 
clerical  brethren  by  dressing  like  a  post-captain,  and  in 
this,  his  earliest  appearance,  he  set  most  of  Cape  Town  by 
the  ears.  On  the  whole,  intense  admiration  of  Livingstone 
is  compatible  with  sympathy  for  Cape  Town  !  He  had 
been  fired  with  Moffat's  description  of  the  thousand 
untouched  villages  which  that  veteran  could  see  from  the 
stoep  of  his  station,  seven  hundred  miles  inland  at  Kuruman; 
the  fascination  of  the  ox-cart  and  the  camp-fire  seized  upon 
him  at  once  ;  and  he  felt  that  there  were  more  missionaries 
than  were  needed  in  the  colony  itself.  His  independence  of 
action  was  permitted  by  the  home  directors,  although  it 
reads  curiously  to-day.  And  so  David  "  treks  "  into  the 
wilds,  with  his  hundred-pound  salary,  his  great  zeal, 
and  his  entire  lack  of  experience  ;  and  comes  out  as  he  did 
because  God  was  with  him. 

He  began  by  visiting  Moffat  at  Kuruman.  Then  he 
jogged  round  on  a  three  hundred  odd  miles'  journey,  and 
discovered  what  a  pull  his  medical  knowledge  gave  him. 
Then  he  isolated  himself  for  another  six  months  among  the 
natives,  with  indomitable  pluck,  and  learned  the  language, 
as  few  had  done  before  him.  After  this  he  prospected  for 
two  years  among  the  neighbouring  tribes,  while  he  waited 
for  definite  permission  to  go  and  lose  himself  in  the  wilds. 
During  those  years  he  obtained  a  reputation  for  his 
medicine  far  and  wide,  and  trekked  as  far  north  as  Sechele's 
village — a  chief  of  the  Bechuanas,  who  was  established  on 
the  edge  of  the  Kalahari  desert.  Sechele  was  to  be  a  great 
friend  in  the  days  ahead.  Finally  he  got  permission  to 
settle  beyond  Dr.  Moffat,  and  started  his  first  station  in  the 
Mabotsa  Vale,  among  the  Bakhatla  tribe  of  the  Bechuana 
peoples.  He  was  now  two  hundred  miles  from  Kuruman, 
and  about  the  latitude  of  Pretoria. 

The  next  nine  years  were  occupied  in  missionary  work 
at  station  after  station — three  in  all — each  one  being 
farther  and  farther  north.     Three  times  he  built  his  house 
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and  his  school  and  planted  his  garden,  only  to  abandon 
them.  It  was  at  Mabotsa  that  he  escaped,  hterally,  out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  lion  through  that  devotion  of  his  native 
followers  which  he  always  seemed  able  to  inspire  ;  and  it 
was  to  Mabotsa  that  he  brought  Dr.  Moffat's  daughter 
Mary  as  his  bride.  He  himself  reckoned  his  work  there  a 
failure  ;  but  he  looked  for  conversions,  and  they  are  often 
denied  to  the  most  successful  African  missionary.  When, 
after  three  years,  a  difference  arose  between  him  and  his 
colleague,  and  he  decided  to  move  to  the  Bakwain  tribe  at 
Chonuane,  the  natives  did  all  they  could  to  keep  the  man 
to  whom  they  attributed  almost  supernatural  powers  and 
whom  they  had  learned  to  love.  But  Livingstone's  decision 
was  justified.  At  Chonuane  the  great  chief  Sechele  was 
his  first  convert,  who,  with  eager  zeal,  suggested  that, 
after  all,  whips  of  rhinoceros  hide  would  produce  con- 
versions quicker  than  even  his  favourite  prophet,  the  great 
Isaiah !  But  the  chief's  Christianity  was  genuine  enough. 
He  gave  up  his  beer,  pensioned  off  all  his  wives  but  one,  and 
himself  conducted  worship  on  the  lines  of  the  old  Scotch 
family-prayers  in  his  rude  hut.  Then  came  the  trial. 
A  four  years'  drought  eventually  moved  the  whole  tribe, 
at  Livingstone's  suggestion,  to  Kolobeng — always  north- 
ward, if  Livingstone  bad  a  say  in  it.  He  built  his  third 
house ;  but  the  drought  followed  them ;  and  at  last 
there  was  friction  with  the  Transvaal  Boers,  who  had 
no  respect  for  British  missionaries,  and  who  were  prepared 
to  treat  the  natives  as  Israel  treated  the  seven  tribes  of 
Canaan. 

Faced  with  all  these  troubles,  David's  indomitable  spirit 
knew  but  one  remedy  :  On  again  !  But  the  great  Kalahari 
desert  blocked  the  way,  with  but  a  faint  rumour  of  one  native 
crossing  thirty  years  before.  That  was  enough  for  Living- 
stone. How  they  trekked  into  the  unknown,  and  as  nearly 
as  possible  died  for  want  of  water,  only  being  saved  by  the 
providential  discovery  of  an  old  bush- worn  an  ;  how  they 
found   Sebituane,    whom   Livingstone   caUed   "  the   best 
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specimen  of  a  native  chief  I  ever  met,"  and  incidentally 
discovered  Lake  Ngami,  on  the  other  side  of  the  desert ; 
and  how  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  voted  him 
25  guineas  for  it — all  these  are  among  the  most 
romantic  of  modern  stories.  Sebituane  had  won  a 
great  kingdom  for  himself,  and  he  invited  Livingstone 
and  Sechele  to  settle  with  him.  The  missionary 
returned  for  his  wife,  and  might  have  settled,  but 
Sebituane  died.  Instead  therefore,  he  and  his  friend 
Oswell  prospected  for  a  better  site — farther  north,  cis  usual 
— and  found  themselves  one  morning,  in  June  1851,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Zambesi.  Livingstone  seems  to  have  made 
up  his  mind  on  the  bank.  He  returned  with  his  wife  and 
the  four  children  to  the  Cape,  and  saw  them  off  to  England, 
sending  with  them  plans  to  be  laid  before  the  directors 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  His  "  bowels  yearned 
over  his  children  "  in  Sebituane's  country,  and  he  would 
not  "  orphan  "  them.  His  idea  was  to  return  and  find 
a  suitable  site  for  a  settlement  in  the  interior,  with  a  road 
open  to  the  east  or  the  west  coast.  Perhaps  no  man  ever 
faced  a  more  amazing  task ;  but  David  Livingstone  be- 
heved  it  to  be  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  that  was  always 
enough  for  him.  He  wrote  to  those  whom  it  is  almost 
humorous  to  call  his  directors  :  "I  will  go,  no  matter  who 
opposes." 

The  story  of  the  next  five  years  has  been  told  again 
and  again — and  certainly  it  does  not  lose  in  the  telling.  Here 
was  a  man  who  had  been  twelve  years  in  Africa  without 
a  holiday — a  missionary  on  a  hundred  a  year,  and  a  man 
to  whom  home-ties  were  a  very  great  reality  ;  and  he  is 
deliberating  starting  out — ^with  inferior  oxen  bought  on  a 
year's  anticipated  salary — on  a  journey  into  unknown 
regions  for  a  quixotic  end.  He,  who  was  the  bitterest 
enemy  the  slave  trade  has  ever  known,  was  going  to 
march,  almost  unprotected,  through  the  slaver's  country. 
This  httle  doctor,  who  had  already  been  weakened  by 
years  of  exposure  and  fever,  could  quietly  talk  of  "  visiting 
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the  parts  where  African  fever  prevails  most,  to  try  to 
discover  if  the  natives  have  a  remedy  for  it."  And  yet  the 
secret  is  clear.  He  had  but  one  desire — "  that  the  world 
may  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  God  "  ;  and  his  trust  was 
exactly  what  is  best  in  Christian  fatalism.     He  writes  : — 

"  If  God  has  accepted  my  service,  my  life  is  charmed 
till  my  work  is  done.  When  that  is  finished,  some  simple 
thing  will  give  me  my  quietus.  Death  is  a  glorious  event 
to  one  going  to  Jesus." 

Of  course,  the  spirit  of  the  explorer  was  in  his  blood,  and 
he  was  never  so  happy  as  on  the  march.  His  Christianity 
not  only  beckoned  him  on  :  it  gladdened  very  step  of  his 
way.  A  sentence  from  his  diary  illustrates  this :  "  The 
universality  of  organic  life  seems  like  a  mantle  of  happy 
existence  encircling  the  world,  and  betokening  the  presence 
of  our  benignant  Father's  smile  on  the  works  of  His  Hands." 
And  he  looked  on  the  natives  with  eyes  alight  with  the  love 
of  God.  "  Somebody's  bairn,"  he  says,  again  and  again,  of 
a  deserted  slave  or  a  quarrelsome  woman  ;  and  justifies  his 
care  and  tolerance  with  that.  And  when,  years  later,  that 
little  band  of  incredibly  faithful  Africans  swung  out  of  the 
forest  with  his  body,  and  with  all  his  goods  untouched,  after 
a  very  Odyssey  of  travel,  the  world  knew  as  it  never  knew 
before  that  Africans  could  be  grateful. 

This  first  journey,  then,  began  in  such  a  spirit,  in  June 
1852.  We  hastily  summarise  it.  He  trekked  north  ;  past 
Dr.  Moffat,  past  Sechele — "  undone  by  the  Boers,"  who  had 
also  brutally  gutted  Livingstone's  own  house — ^past  the 
Kalahari  desert,  past  the  Makololo  tribe  on  the  Zambesi — 
from  whom  he  recruited  porters  to  remain  faithful  till  his 
death — past  Sebituane's  kingdom — whose  son  Sekeletu  be- 
friended Livingstone  in  his  father's  stead — and  then  to  the 
sea  on  the  West  Coast,  with  a  brief  message  back  to  England 
before  he  passed  beyond  the  back  of  the  beyond  :  "  I  shall 
open  up  a  path  to  the  interior,  or  perish."  Through 
every  sort  of  peril  the  great  missionary  traveller  pressed 
on — now  "  almost  a  skeleton  "  through  fever,  and  now 
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almost  a  corpse  through  savages — until,  as  May  closed,  in 
1854,  his  Makololo  saw  the  sea  for  the  first  time.  "  We 
were  marching  along  with  our  father,"  said  they,  "  when 
all  at  once  the  world  said  :  I  am  finished  ;  there  is  no  more 
of  me  !  "  But  there  was.  Livingstone  arrived  reduced 
to  the  last  gasp,  and  he  found  no  letters  waiting  to  cheer 
him  at  Loanda ;  but  he  refused  all  passages  home,  and 
turned  his  face  for  the  East  Coast,  literally  unknown, 
thousands  of  miles  away.  He  turned  because  he  had 
pledged  his  word  to  his  native  Makololo  followers  to  take 
them  home  again  !  They  took  a  year  getting  back  to 
Linyanti,  Sekeletu's  village  ;  but  the  passing  of  the  Barotse 
valley  was  one  long  triumph.  Sekeletu  himself  had  made 
the  journey  possible  with  men  and  money ;  and  his  own 
personal  care  of  Livingstone  touched  that  traveller  most 
deeply.  However,  he  could  not  stay  with  him  for  ever, 
and  in  November  1855  he  set  out  for  the  final  stage  east- 
wards. On  his  way,  he  discovered  and  named  the  Victoria 
Falls  ;  and  in  January  of  the  next  year  was  as  nearly  mas- 
sacred by  natives  as  he  had  ever  been.  In  his  diary, 
speaking  as  he  so  often  did  to  God,  he  wrote :  "On  Thy 
Word  alone  I  lean.  The  cause  is  Thine  .  .  .  Thy  will  be 
done."  But  God  had  more  before  His  servant ;  and  at 
last,  by  way  of  Tette  and  Senna,  he  reached  the  sea  ;  in  these 
latter  marches  seeing  those  sights  which  made  him  long 
to  save  the  East  Coast  from  the  curse  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  which  brought  him  back  to  the  Nyasa  tribes.  In 
December  he  sailed  for  England,  and  he  landed  to  find  the 
country  at  his  feet.  Within  a  month  he  stood  by  the  grave 
of  his  father — who  had  died  while  he  was  on  his  way  home, 
comforting  himself  for  the  loss  of  Davie  with  Davie's  own 
motto  :    "  The  Will  of  the  Lord  be  done." 

For  eighteen  months,  Livingstone  experienced  the 
lionising  of  a  really  stirred  and  enthusiastic  country  ;  and 
the  publication  of  his  first  book — "  Missionary  Travels  in 
South  Africa  " — only  added  to  the  honoiurs  showered  upon 
him.     The  Royal  GeographiCcJ  Society  gave  him  a  gold 
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medal ;  the  universities,  doctor's  degrees  ;  London  and 
Glasgow,  their  highest  civic  honour  of  the  freedom  of  the 
city ;  and  numerous  other  bodies,  rewards  of  all  kinds. 
He  was  a  rich  man  on  the  publication  of  his  book.  He 
was  the  most  popular  lecturer  his  country  had.  He 
shook  hands  with  the  Queen.  Lord  Palmerston  placed 
Government  resources  at  his  command.  And  with  it  all, 
he  never  forgot  the  hundred  savages  who  waited  for  his 
return  by  the  waters  of  the  Zambesi,  and  of  the  great 
country  for  which  they  stood.  His  was  the  spirit  which 
made  him  afterwards  refuse  an  unrivalled  oJffer  from  the 
Geographical  Society  on  condition  of  his  ceasing  to  put  a 
missionary  propaganda  in  the  forefront  of  his  work.  "  The 
same  honest,  true-hearted  David  Livingstone,"  said  Sir 
R.  Murchison,  which  was  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Thus  it  was  natural  that,  when  he  faced  his  big  audiences, 
he  did  not  omit  to  plead  for  missions.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  such  audiences  was  that  which  gathered  in 
the  Senate  House  at  Cambridge  to  do  honour  to  the  Scotch 
cotton-spinner.  As  Livingstone  stood  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  House  that  day  he  saw  before  him  more  than  a 
gallery  packed  with  cheering  undergraduates,  more  than 
an  assembly  of  the  intellectual  leaders  of  England  ;  for  he 
saw  a  vision  of  hungry  sheep  who  in  East  Africa  look  up 
and  are  not  fed,  and  of  possible  shepherds  for  them.  He 
told  the  Church  of  England  that  day  that  it  shamed  her  to 
look  to  Germany  for  missionaries.  He  told  Cambridge,  as 
he  also  told  Oxford,  that  he  saw  before  him  "  the  sort  of 
men  who  are  wanted  for  missionaries. "  "I  beg  to  draw  your 
attention  to  Africa,"  so  run  his  oft-quoted  words.  "  I 
know  that  in  a  few  years  1  shall  be  cut  off  in  that  country 
which  is  now  open.  Do  not  let  it  be  shut  again.  I  go 
back  to  Africa  to  try  to  open  a  path  for  commerce  and 
Christianity ;  do  you  carry  out  the  work  which  I  have 
begun.     I  leave  it  with  you." 

The  universities  heard  in  those  words  the  Voice  of  God, 
and  the  trend  of  events  justified  their  view.     At  once  there 
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was  talk  of  a  scheme,  and  a  man  was  already  on  his  way 
to  meet  any  proposals  half  way.  Dr.  Livingstone  had 
spoken  in  the  last  month  of  1857  ;  early  in  the  next  year 
Dr.  Gray,  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  with  his  heart  on  fire  to 
estabhsh  a  native  mission,  sailed  for  England.  He  promised, 
as  Metropolitan,  to  aid  the  plans — already  in  almost  definite 
form — to  the  full  extent  of  his  power.  Livingstone's  own 
preparations  for  a  return  to  the  Zambesi  were  completed  by 
March  1859  ;  and  it  was  just  about  that  time  that  the  Rev. 
C.  F.  Mackenzie,  Archdeacon  of  Natal,  sailed  for  England. 
On  All  Saints'  Day  what  was  to  be  known  as  "  The  Great 
Zambesi  meeting  "  was  held  at  Cambridge,  in  the  place 
where  Dr.  Livingstone  had  made  his  great  address ;  and, 
amid  a  stirring  of  the  heart  of  the  university  such  as 
perhaps  had  not  been  known  before,  the  scheme  for  a  mis- 
sion to  the  tribes  of  Cenjtral  Africa  was  launched.  But  there 
was  one  man  m  the  audience  who  was  "  afraid  "  ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  upon  him  rested  the  Hand  of  God. 
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Meanwhile,  God  was  preparing  an  instrument  through 
whom  to  call  the  English  Church  to  the  needs  of  Africa, 
and  preparing  him  to  give  that  call  in  the  way  which  is, 
since  Calvary,  the  Divine  plan.  He  was  another  Scotch- 
man, a  Mackenzie  of  Peeblesshire,  whose  father  had  been 
knit  by  close  ties  of  friendship  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
whose  mother  was  a  Forbes  of  Pitsligo.  He  himself  had 
a  very  typical  Scotch  character.  He  was  simple,  early 
distinguished  for  mathematical  ability,  quiet  but  firm, 
singularly  devoid  of  imagination,  and  rehgious  in  an  unos- 
tentatious and  unaffectedly  real  way.  It  is  worth  while 
dwelling  on  these  qualities.  This  was  not  a  man  to  leap  at 
adventure,  and  to  be  carried  away  by  emotion  and  senti- 
ment. A  fellow-student  at  Cambridge  writes  of  him  that 
he  never  spoke  at  the  Union  Debating  Society,  never 
entered  into  the  discussion  of  great  religious  questions,  and 
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struck  people  only  by  his  "  solidity  of  understanding  " 
and  "  quickness  of  conception."  Again  and  again  he 
reveals  himself  in  the  same  light.  It  was  characteristic 
that  he  should  write  from  Cambridge  to  a  sister,  of  the 
sermons  he  heard :  "I  think  that  the  preaching  I  hear  is 
too  much  about  the  feelings — talking  about  love  and 
faith  and  hope — without  speaking  of  duty  "  ;  and  entirely 
characteristic  also  that,  when  called  upon  unexpectedly  to 
make  a  speech  after  his  final  university  success,  he  should 
have  been  surprised  at  the  torrent  of  cheering  which 
greeted  his  simple  statement  to  an  excited  college,  that  he 
and  his  friends  "  had  only  done  what  was  natural  under  the 
circumstances."  This  was  the  man  who  went  out  to 
Africa,  finally,  for  exactly  the  same  reason,  and  who  did  not 
fear  to  say  that  he  was  "  afraid  "  at  the  enthusiasm  which 
marked  his  call  to  a  yet  greater  African  undertaking. 

The  story  of  Charles  Frederick  Mackenzie's  life  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  an  illustration  of  this  same  simple  devotion  to 
duty ;  and,  as  such,  we  shall  review  it.  He  was  born  in  1825, 
and  in  1844  went  up  to  S.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  with  a 
scholarship  and  a  school  reputation  for  nothing  in  particu- 
lar but  mathematical  brilliance.  However,  two  terms  later 
he  migrated  to  Caius  ;  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
memoir  of  him  from  the  pen  of  a  fellow  of  his  college  who 
was  afterwards  a  close  friend.  He  seems  to  have  settled 
down  to  an  uneventful  undergraduate  life,  and  to  have 
avoided  the  more  exciting  possibihties  of  Cambridge  for 
which  a  biographer  usually  looks  and  which  a  reader  is  loath 
to  miss.  He  seems  always  to  have  looked  out  on  life  with 
serious  eyes.  It  was  early,  for  example,  that  he  sought 
some  practical  work  which  might  train  him  for  the  ministry, 
and  he  found  it  in  a  sphere  as  simple  and  as  free  from 
display  as  his  own  character.  He  asked,  and  obtained 
permission,  to  visit  the  old  people  of  some  almshouses  rather 
isolated  from  their  parish  church.  Here,  then,  he  went  in  the 
same  spirit  which  we  have  noted ;  and  his  description  of  his 
first  Sunday  is  certainly  worth  reading.     He  writes  : — 
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"  It  was  so  new  a  position,  and  I  could  not  feel  (what  I 
imagine  must  be  a  great  support  in  the  pulpit)  that  I  was 
God's  appointed  servant,  only  doing  my  duty  in  being  His 
ambassador.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  under- 
taken it  of  myself,  and  I  could  not  fancy  that  anything 
I  could  say  would  be  of  any  use.  I  had  spent  some  hours  in 
preparation  before  going  there,  on  the  two  previous  days 
and  on  the  Sunday  morning  itself  ;  but  when  I  got  there, 
though  the  number  was  small,  yet  I  got  quite  red  in  the 
face,  and  after  reading  the  chapter  (S.  John  xiv.),  I  went 
over  it  again,  throwing  in  a  few  remarks  where  I  could. 
Then  we  knelt  down,  and  read  some  of  the  collects  and 
prayers  from  the  Prayer  Book.  On  the  whole,  I  should 
have  felt  perfectly  miserable  if  I  had  not  remembered  that, 
lame  and  wretched  as  my  endeavour  had  been,  it  was 
better  than  nothing  ;  for  I  had  read  the  words  of  the  Bible 
and  used  the  prayers  of  holy  men  ;  and  that  if  I  had  not 
gone,  no  one  else  would,  so  that  I  was  not  stepping  in 
any  one's  way." 

His  biographer  remarks,  with  the  utmost  truth,  that  this 
little  story  contains  the  motive  principle  of  Mackenzie's 
conduct  later  on  :    "  If  I  had  not  gone,  no  one  else  would." 

Mackenzie  graduated  as  second  wrangler,  in  1848,  in  a 
year  which  brought  much  success  to  Caius  College  ;  and  he 
settled  down  naturally  enough  when  he  was  offered  a 
fellowship.  He  seems  to  have  found  Cambridge  life  very 
pleasant,  and  entered  determinedly  into  several  dull- 
sounding  activities.  He  was  tall  and  active,  fond  of  a 
"  grind  "  and  of  a  boat  on  the  river,  and  he  had  already 
a  few  congenial  friends.  For  seven  years  he  made  his 
influence  increasingly  felt  in  a  quiet  and  unassuming 
way,  and  the  young  don,  with  his  Scotch  accent  and 
vigorous  work,  gradually  fulfilled  his  part  in  the  various 
experiences  of  his  kind  at  th6  university.  AU  the 
while  he  kept  on  with  his  old  asylum  people ;  spent 
a  vacation  or  two  in  Switzerland  ;  and,  finally,  at  twenty- 
six,  received  Holy  Orders  from  the  Bishop  of  Ely.     He 
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was  ordained  just  when  his  Cambridge  Hfe  was  full  of 
activities,  and  when  he  himself  felt  that  he  was  influencing 
the  undergraduates  of  his  college  for  good ;  and  these  things 
led  him  to  accept  what  he  calls  a  "  sub-curacy  "  for  Sunday 
work,  in  a  village  five  miles  from  Cambridge.  This  work 
(at  Haslingfield)  meant  some  occasional  visiting,  and  a  little 
fairly  regular  preaching ;  and  Mackenzie  soon  found  that 
college  and  parish  work  together  were  rather  a  heavy 
burden.  Now  and  again  he  had  to  drop  the  latter  on 
account  of  the  former  ;  and  this  was  no  doubt  a  good  deal 
responsible  for  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  arrangement. 
On  the  whole,  it  does  credit  to  his  sense  of  responsibility 
as  a  shepherd  of  souls.  Church  life  at  Haslingfield 
was,  apparently,  typical  of  the  'fifties  :  as,  for  example, 
when  the  curate  writes  to  his  sister  that  out  of  twenty- 
eight  confirmation  candidates  he  could  "  hardly  hope 
for  more  than  two  or  three "  to  come  to  the  Holy 
Communion ;  and  indeed  Mackenzie's  own  views, 
although  they  developed  in  a  sense  of  Churchmanship 
as  he  saw  more  of  life,  were  of  an  unadvanced  type.  He 
received  priest's  orders,  as  far  as  his  correspondence 
shows,  in  silence  ;  and  up  to  1853  he  seems  to  have  done 
"  no  more  than  was  natural  under  the  circumstances."  But 
with  Mackenzie  that  meant  a  second  wranglership,  and 
simple  wholehearted  devotion  to  his  duty. 

But  it  was  in  1853  that  his  eyes  were  lifted  to  other 
fields — white  already  to  harvest.  The  story  of  Mackenzie's 
missionary  call  is  a  perfect  illustration  in  itself  of  a  need, 
a.  need  made  known,  and  a  realisation  of  power  to  meet  that 
need  ;  and  although  he  was  dissuaded  from  going  out  at 
the  first  opportunity,  it  is  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  at  that 
time  that  we  discover  the  secret  of  his  final  offer  for  another 
sphere  in  the  next  year.  The  first  offer  came  from  a  priest 
named  Jackson  who  was  about  to  go  out  under  the  auspices 
of  the  S.P.G.,  to  found  a  mission  in  Delhi.  This  friend  of 
his  asked  Mackenzie  to  look  out  for  somebody  of  their 
college  to  be  his  companion  ;    but  when  the  search  met 
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with  little  success,  Mackenzie  writes  that  "  I  thought  once 
or  twice,  why  should  not  I  go."  Then  Jackson  came  to 
Cambridge,  and  the  two  friends  had  several  quiet  talks,  until 
at  last  Mackenzie,  who  had  been  reading  a  httle  of  Henry 
Martyn's  "  burning  out  for  God,"  reached  that  point  which 
is  the  real  missionary  decision.  We  find  him  writing  :  "  I 
determined  for  the  first  time  to  think  what  was  the  best  to  be 
done,  and  to  do  it."  He  adds  that  he  thought  chiefly  of  the 
plain  command  :  "Go  and  baptize  all  nations  "  ;  and,  to 
his  plain  straightforward  thinking,  this  meant  simply  what 
it  said.  He  pictured  our  Lord  looking  down  upon  the 
world  and  watching  the  "  one  or  two,  or  eight  or  ten," 
who  were  seeking  those  very  many  other  sheep  "  who 
must  be  brought,"  and  he  determined  that,  as  so  few  would 
go,  there  was  no  choice  left  but  for  those  who  could  to  do  so. 
He  faced  the  whole  matter  with  the  utmost  common  sense, 
and  looked  at  it  from  many  standpoints  for  some  time. 
There  is  scarcely  any  doubt  of  his  being  appointed  if 
he  makes  application,  and,  realising  this,  he  sums  up 
his  whole  argument  in  the  simple  logic  of  a  man  to  whom 
duty  stood  highest  and  first. 

"  My  own  main  argument  is  this — we  may,  it  is  true, 
serve  God  and  show  our  love  to  Christ  in  one  place  as  well 
as  in  pother  ;  and  I  am  trying  to  avoid  the  notion  that  by 
going  out  I  shall  be  free  from  weakness  and  sin  ;  but  no 
one  else  will  go,  so  I  will.  There  are  plenty  in  England : 
there  is  grievous  need  there.  ...  I  confess,  the  feehng  of 
my  heart  that  most  distresses  me  is  that  I  cannot  look 
forward  with  composure  to  the  risk  of  Jackson's  dying, 
and  leaving  me  behind.  But  though  in  this  I  am 
otherwise  minded,  God  will  reveal  even  this  to  me." 

That  letter  is  the  quiet  heroism  of  truly  great  men  who 
are  moved  by  nothing  as  by  duty,  and  who  are  not  ashamed 
of  being  afraid.  And  God  was  about  to  reveal  even  more 
to  Charles  Frederick  Mackenzie. 

But  he  did  not  go  to  India  after  all.  His  friends  were 
mostly  against  it,  and  his  old  tutor,  afterwards  Dr.  Harvey 
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Goodwin,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  especially  so.  They  seem  to 
have  felt  that  his  ability  was  not  of  a  kind  likely  to  facilitate 
studies  in  a  curiously  subtle  heathen  philosophy  and  difficult 
tongue ;  and  they  were  probably  right.  But  Mackenzie 
had  set  his  heart  aright,  and  a  door  was  to  open  for  him 
very  soon.  Jackson  got  another  volunteer,  who  died 
in  the  Mutiny  of  '57.  Yet  Mackenzie  was  not  to  lose  his 
crown. 

It  was  late  in  1853  that  two  South  African  bishops  were 
consecrated  at  Lambeth,  and  appealed  for  men  to  go  to  the 
Colony ;  and  in  October  of  the  next  year  the  Bishop  of 
Natal  proposed  to  Mackenzie  that  he  should  go  out  with 
him  as  archdeacon.  The  young  don  asked  for  time  to 
think  it  over,  and  seems  to  have  doubted  himself  over- 
much at  first.  But  in  November  an  appeal  from  God  was 
heard  in  Great  S.  Mary's  in  the  voice  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  modern  missionaries.  "  I  go  from  hence,"  said  Bishop 
Selwyn,  "  to  the  place  where  God,  in  answer  to  the  prayers 
of  His  Son,  has  given  Him  the  heathen  for  His  inheritance, 
and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  His  possession. 
There  God  has  planted  the  standard  of  the  Cross,  as  a  signal 
to  His  Church  to  fill  up  the  intervening  spaces.  .  .  .  Fill 
up  the  void.  .  .  .  The  Spirit  of  God  is  ready  to  be  poured 
upon  all  flesh  ;  and  some  of  you  are  His  chosen  vess^s.  ... 
The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  asking :  '  Whom  shall  I  send,  and 
who  will  go  with  us  ?  '  May  every  one  of  you  who  intends 
by  God's  grace  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  ministry,  answer 
at  once  :  '  Here  am  I ;   send  me.'  " 

That  was  the  last  of  four  sermons  which  his  friends 
noticed  that  Mackenzie  had  walked  many  miles  from 
Haslingfield  to  attend.  In  it  he  heard  "  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  "  to  which  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  had  given 
utterance,  and  it  was  not  in  him  to  hang  back.  "  Without 
the  advice  of  any  earthly  friend  "  he  placed  himself  at  the 
service  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal. 

It  would  not  serve  our  purpose  to  dwell  long  on  the 
three  years  which  Mackenzie  served  in  Natal ;  although  they 
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were  years,  undoubtedly,  in  which  he  learned  lessons  of  real 
service  for  the  greater  task  that  lay  ahead.  The  Arch- 
deacon and  his  sister  had  a  trying  though  prosperous 
voyage  of  about  eleven  weeks  from  Liverpool  to  Durban, 
during  which  he  did  much  for  the  steerage  passengers,  whose 
lot  was  not  enviable  in  the  days  of  sailing  ships  ;  and  he 
made  some  progress  in  Zulu.  He  understood  that  his  work 
would  lie  among  Kafir  tribes,  and  be  of  a  directly  evangelis- 
tic nature.  It  was  therefore  rather  a  disappointment  to  be 
left  in  charge  of  the  parish  of  Durban  with  its  thousand-odd 
white  people,  and  perhaps  as  many  more  native  servants. 
But  the  parish  was  fifty  miles  long  and  twenty-five  broad, 
and  there  was  scope  for  other  than  white  work.  He  very 
soon  had  five  churches  in  his  district  and  good  work  on 
foot  among  the  natives,  and  Miss  Mackenzie  writes  in  such 
a  way  that  we  can  see  his  heart  was  in  that.  He  was  indeed 
far  from  sparing  himself  in  any  direction.  His  sister 
tells  of  her  brother's  severe  work,  his  long  rides,  now  in 
drenching  rain  and  now  in  a  hot  sun,  and  how  again  and 
again  his  very  life  was  endangered  in  perils  by  water  and 
by  fever.  With  it  all  he  had  pecuHar  trials  of  which 
mention  ought  to  be  made.  We  have  seen  that  Mackenzie 
was  very  far  from  being  an  advanced  Churchman,  but  he 
was  a  Churchman  whose  convictions  grew  throughout  his 
life.  "  The  more  I  try  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  Church,  the 
more  of  beauty  and  truth  and  reahty  I  see  in  them,"  he 
writes.  He  tells  an  undergraduate  at  home  what  a  help  a 
daily  Celebration  proved  to  be  throughout  a  trying  Con- 
ference :  "I  don't  think  I  could  have  got  through  the 
difficulties  of  the  week  without  it  "  ;  and  he  adds  that  he 
is  determined  to  offer  the  Holy  Eucharist  every  Sunday  in 
future.  Perhaps  he  was  all  the  more  strengthened  in 
these  things  because  of  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was 
involved  in  Durban  itself.  In  succeeding  to  a  somewhat 
disturbed  parish,  he  determined  on  such  simple  practices 
as  the  use  of  the  surplice,  a  baptism  at  its  legal  place  in  the 
service,  and  the  taking  up  of  an  offertory ;  but,  incredible  as 
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this  reads  to-day,  for  that  he  was  practically  driven  from 
this  church.  He  was  wise  in  refusing  to  make  this  other  than 
a  matter  of  principle  by  submitting,  and  he  carried  on  his 
work  for  some  time  in  a  large  building  hired  and  licensed 
for  the  purpose.  In  it  all  he  remained  the  old  Mackenzie 
of  Cambridge  days,  and  his  sister  writes :  "  His  temper  is  un- 
varyingly even,  amidst  provocations  both  great  and  small : 
it  seems  as  if  he  could  not  fail  there  :  he  grows  in  holiness, 
and  in  devotedness,  and  such  utter  self-forgetfulness." 
God  was  preparing  the  right  chief  pastor  for  the  Univer- 
sities' Mission. 

Thus,  in  1859,  talk  of  a  Bishop  for  the  Zulu  country  led 
to  arrangements  being  made  for  the  Archdeacon  to  visit 
England,  and  when  Dr.  Colenso  finally  decided  against  this 
scheme,  it  was  thought  better  for  Mackenzie  to  take  the 
opportunity  already  offered  of  a  visit  home.  He  returned 
in  July  of  that  year,  saying,  laughingly,  that  he  had  no  idea 
why  he  had  come.  But  his  visit  exactly  coincided  with  the 
*'  Great  Zambesi  meeting,"  and  the  renewal  of  the  Central 
African  scheme.  Within  four  months  Mackenzie,  who  had 
been  at  that  meeting,  as  he  had  been  preaching  in  the 
University  on  All  Saints'  Day,  had  been  offered  the  headship 
of  the  Mission.  He  accepted  within  the  week  and  wrote 
to  his  sister  :  "  How  wonderfully  He  has  made  our  way 
plain  before  our  face." 


IV 

It  is  not  a  little  difficult  now  to  see  in  missionary  affairs 
with  the  eyes  of  our  fathers  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  but  we  must  remember  that  missions  in  the  Church 
of  England  at  that  date  were  still  but  a  feeble  plant,  and 
that  difficulties  beset  them  on  every  side.  The  vaguest 
ideas  were  entertained  as  to  what  Africa  was  really  like  ; 
doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  legality  of  consecrating 
bishops  for  places  beyond  Her  Majesty's  dominions  ;   and 
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the  wildest  plans  were  on  foot  as  to  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  bishop  when  you  got  him  there.  The  Mission 
had,  of  course,  Dr.  Livingstone  as  adviser-in-chief  ;  but  the 
Doctor,  although  he  was  almost  the  only  living  man  who 
knew  anything,  really  knew  very  little  about  East  Africa, 
and  his  advice,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  disastrous  at 
every  tiu-n,  as  will  appear  more  readily  a  httle  later.  Con- 
vocation discussed  a  missionary  bishopric  in  the  light  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  and  of  the  Establishment,  but  finally 
permitted  Mackenzie's  consecration  under  obedience  to  the 
Metropolitan  of  Cape  Town.  That  also  had  to  be  undone 
when  Zanzibcir  was  found,  for  practical  purposes,  to  be 
nearer  England  than  Cape  Colony.  And  lastly  the  expedi- 
tion was  planned  with  the  idea  of  the  foundation  of  a  village 
on  English  lines  in  the  centre  of  Africa  which  was  to  be 
the  centre  of  light  and  industry  all  around.  All  these  read 
to  us  to-day  almost  humorously.  But  what  we  have  to 
remember  is  the  inspiration  responsible  for  a  venture  in 
such  unknown  waters,  the  heroism  with  which  those  who 
made  it  confronted  possible  disaster,  and  the  debt  which 
we  owe  to  those  who  won  for  us  an  easier  entrance  at  the 
cost  of  a  personal  experiment,  which  was  the  only  way  in 
which  the  Church  could  learn.  Mackenzie  himself  faced 
all  this.  He  was  told  that  if  he  wished  to  insure  himself, 
his  chance  of  life  would  not  be  estimated  at  more  than  two 
years  ;  but  it  was  not  that  which  frightened  him.  Rather 
the  unimaginative  Scotchman  looked  at  it  in  a  nobler  light 
and  found  strength  in  other  thoughts.  He  writes  to  a 
friend  :  "I  try  not  to  let  my  head  be  turned  :  but  it  is  a 
httle  dizzy  to  be  on  what  I  beheve  is  one  of  the  highest 
Church  pinnacles  at  this  moment  in  England.  ...  I  feel  a 
little  hke  what  you  felt  when  you  went  to  Ekukanyeni, 
expecting  the  time  when  people  will  find  me  out.  But  then 
the  calming,  sobering  thought  is :  Be  more  and  more 
conscious  that  the  work  is  for  One  who  has  nothing  to  find 
out,  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid,  and  who  has  called 
me  to  this  work  knowing  that  I  am  frail  and  foohsh,  and 
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who  expects,  indeed,  that  we  shall  do  all  and  give  up  all 
for  Him,  but  who  does  not  expect  more.  " 

His  head  might  fairly  have  been  turned,  for  it  was  on 
the  crest  of  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  that  the  Central  African 
Mission  was  launched.  We  have  seen  how  Livingstone 
was  greeted  when  he  returned  from  his  first  great  journey, 
and  it  was  the  spirit  of  this,  together  with  a  real  breath 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  moved  the  universities  and 
England.  November  i,  1859,  which  had  been  the  date 
of  that  enthusiastic  Zambesi  meeting  at  Cambridge  that 
Mackenzie  had  feared,  was  rapidly  followed  by  many  of  the 
same  kind.  His  "  Memoir  "  is  fuU  of  them.  Across  the  Irish 
Channel,  at  great  industrial  centres  like  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, and  Leeds,  as  well  as  in  the  south  and  London,  large 
audiences  and  immense  enthusiasm  greeted  his  appearance 
on  the  platform.  Lord  Brougham  and  Dr.  Wilberforce 
(then  Bishop  of  Oxford)  are  among  the  names  of  those 
who  gave  the  scheme  their  hearty  support ;  and  Gladstone 
and  Sir  George  Grey,  Governor  of  Cape  Town,  had  been  at 
the  university  meetings.  Soon  the  way  was  clear,  and 
Canterbury  chosen  as  the  fitting  place  from  which  the 
pioneer  band  should  go  forth. 

By  this  time  Dublin  and  Durham  had  been  asked  to 
assist  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  "  Universities'  Mission 
to  Central  Africa  "  had  taken  definite  form.  It  is  well  for 
us  to  know  definitely  what  was  intended.  Livingstone 
had,  of  course,  inspired  it ;  and  Livingstone  had  very  definite 
ideas  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  East  Africa.  Civilisa- 
tion and  religion  with  him  went  together  ;  and  he  had  not 
only  seen  in  South  Africa  how  necessary  was  the  teaching 
of  crafts  to  the  negro,  but  in  his  Scotch  blood  ran  the  old 
home  ideal  of  culture  and  labour  going  hand  in  hand.  The 
Doctor's  own  religious  views  permitted  an  extremely  secular 
life  to  a  clergyman,  and  his  religion  was  of  an  undenomina- 
tional kind.  Partly  on  account  of  these  things,  the  original 
scheme  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  an  English  village 
in  Africa,  which  was  to  be,  so  far  as  possible,  a  self-con- 
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tained  unit.  The  personnel  of  the  party  illustrates  this. 
Finally  it  included,  besides  the  Bishop,  clergy  and  doctor, 
a  lay  superintendent,  a  shoemaker,  a  carpenter,  and  an 
agricultural  labourer,  all  of  whom  carried  with  them  a 
certain  flavour  of  their  own  villages,  so  that  Bp.  Tozer  after- 
wards found  one  "  teaching  Devonshire  of  the  broadest 
kind,"  another  "  undoubted  Lincolnshire  " — which  was  "  an 
unknown  tongue  "  to  the  first — and  yet  a  third  propagating 
the  most  delicate  Cockney.  The  "  Association  for  the 
promotion  of  the  spread  of  true  religion,  agriculture,  and 
lawful  commerce,"  estimated  the  cost  of  establishment  at 
;f 20,000,  with  £2,000  a  year  to  support  the  Mission  for  five 
years,  and  a  great  deal  of  this  had  been  raised  before 
Mackenzie's  first  party  of  eight  persons  sailed.  They  took 
with  them  very  complete  suppHes,  which  included  seeds  and 
agricultural  implements,  and  it  was  understood  that 
Livingstone  was  to  plant  the  initial  settlement  in  the 
highlands  of  the  Shire  valley. 

Tuesday,  October  2,  i860,  is  a  date  to  be  remembered  ; 
for  then  it  was  that  the  Church  of  the  English,  which  had 
been  founded  by  a  missionary  bishop,  sent  forth,  for  the 
first  time  for  a  thousand  years,  a  missionary  bishop  from 
the  very  seat  of  Augustine  into  a  field  as  unknown  as  that 
which  Augustine  had  entered.  The  actual  consecration 
was  in  S.  George's  Cathedral,  Cape  Town,  but  the  farewell 
was  said  at  Canterbury.  "  Thou  shalt  see,"  said  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  as  he  preached,  with  the  calm  face  of  the  new 
Bishop-elect  before  him — "  Thou  shalt  see,  as  men  see  not 
here  in  their  peaceful  homes,  the  nail-pierced  hands,  and 
the  thorn-crowned  brow,"  and,  "  when  thy  heart  is  weakest. 
He  shall  make  it  strong."  That  thought  seems  to  have 
been  in  Mackenzie's  mind  as  he  said  his  good-bye  in  the  hall 
of  S.  Augustine's  College,  and  it  was  a  message  he  was  soon 
to  need.  His  secretary  and  friend,  who  accompanied  him 
to  Southampton,  reports  that  the  missioner  seems  to  have 
believed  he  would  not  return.  "  I  place  myself  altogether 
in  God's  hands  "    he  said  the  night  before  he  sailed,  and 
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asked  to  be  alone  at  the  last  that  he  might  have  "  quiet 
thoughts  with  his  own  heart."  Once  at  sea  he  had  plenty 
to  occupy  him,  and  the  party  studied  Sechuana,  which  they 
appear  to  have  thought  would  have  been  of  use.  At  Cape 
Town  came  a  trying  delay,  while  they  waited  for  the 
necessary  consecrating  bishops,  which  was  spent  in  visiting 
missions  of  the  district.  Here  also  they  obtained  three 
Christian  coloured  men  for  the  expedition,  out  of  twelve  who 
volunteered  from  a  liberated  slave  congregation  to  whom 
Mackenzie  preached  ;  and  he  spoke  also  at  several  meetings 
in  the  Colony,  one  of  which  was  saddened  by  the  news  of 
the  deaths  of  another  missionary  band  in  South  Africa. 
But  the  bishops  came  at  last,  and  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Circumcision  the  Archdeacon  was  numbered  in  the  apostolic 
line.  He  took  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  MetropoUtan 
of  Cape  Town,  and  was  given  a  rather  vague  jurisdiction 
over  "  the  tribes  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lake  Nyasa  and  River  Shire."  The  sermon  of  the  Dean 
vibrated  with  hope,  and  the  new  Bishop's  own  parting  words 
rang  with  that  true  piety  and  courage  that  was  always  his. 

"  Let  us  pray  for  God's  blessing  on  this  and  all  such 
works  :  not  for  success  for  our  own  honour  and  glory,  for 
that  is  no  matter,  but  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  and  of  His  Son,  who  came  to  redeem 
the  heathen,  .  .  .  that  they  may  have  the  blessing  of  God 
in  His  infinite  mercy  given  to  them,  that  they  may  lead 
Christian  lives,  may  die  Christian  deaths,  and  may  so  be 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  King." 

Most  of  the  party  had  already  sailed  on  H.M.S.  Sidon, 
and  now  the  rest  followed  on  the  12th  on  board  H.M.S. 
Lyra.  She  put  in  to  Natal  ports  to  wait  for  the  mail,  and 
Mackenzie  saw  again  his  old  friends  and  old  work.  His 
parting  seems  to  have  been  like  to  that  apostohc  scene 
on  the  beach  at  Miletus,  and  that  notwithstanding  his  most 
outspoken  utterances  as  to  the  treatment  of  natives  in 
the  Colony.  He  and  his  friends  stood  at  last  on  the  shore 
and  "  slipped  away  for  a  few  last  Collects  "  before  the  boat 
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sailed.  An  eyewitness  was  struck  by  the  peace  in  the 
Bishop's  face — ^he  who  was  to  know  so  Uttle  more  human 
peace  on  earth.  Then  the  Lyra  sailed  for  the  Kongoni 
mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  where  the  rest  of  the  party  had 
ahready  foregathered,  and  where  Dr.  Livingstone  awaited 
them.  God's  two  instruments  for  the  evangehsation  of 
East  Africa  were  together  there  at  last. 


Looking  back  on  the  story  of  the  next  two  years,  there 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  a  series  of  unfortunate  mistakes, 
inexpUcable  at  the  time,  wonderfully  overruled  of  God  in 
the  end.  The  best  of  men  make  mistakes,  and  certainly  Dr. 
Livingstone  made  one  which  was  disastrous  to  the  Mission 
before  ever  it  reached  its  destination.  However,  it  is 
simplest  to  tell  the  story. 

On  February  7  all  was  ready  for  the  ascent  of  the 
Zambesi,  but  the  Doctor  came  forward  at  the  last  moment 
with  another  scheme.  Urging  the  disadvantages  of  the 
season,  the  fact  of  Portuguese  control,  and  the  hostile 
appearance  of  the  natives  which  he  had  quite  recently  seen, 
he  suggested  an  attempt  to  reach  Nyasa  by  the  Rovuma 
River,  500  miles  to  the  north,  which  was  supposed  by 
him  to  hnk  with  the  Lake.  The  Bishop  lurged  the  original 
plan,  but  was  overruled,  as  was  natural,  by  Livingstone's 
experience.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Doctor  was  not  to  be 
blamed  for  the  unkindness  of  facts  which  did  not  agree 
with  his  theory,  but  the  Rovuma  was  a  terrible  hindrance 
to  the  Mission.  To  begin  with,  most  of  the  party  had  to  be 
left  at  the  Comoro  Islands  while  the  Pioneer  attempted  the 
Rovmna  route,  and  then  that  stream,  after  inexpressibly 
weary  weeks,  was  found  impracticable.  The  Rovuma 
does  not  connect  with  the  Lake,  and  at  that  time  of  year 
there  is  not  water  enough  for  an  ascent  at  aU.  But  it  was 
April  before  they  were  back  at  the  Comoros,  and  May  before 
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they  finally  crossed  the  bar  of  the  Zambesi.  They  had 
had  to  abandon  two-thirds  of  their  stores,  and  they  had 
picked  up  fever,  both  of  which  things  would  have  been 
avoided  if  the  start  had  been  made  as  first  planned.  But 
there  were  no  reproaches.  Mr.  Rowley  tells  us  that  the 
Bishop's  "  faith,  hope,  and  charity  were  inexhaustible," 
and  a  true  friendship  had  sprung  up  between  him  and  Dr. 
Livingstone.  However,  it  was  on  an  overcrowded  and 
odorous  Pioneer  that  the  expedition  finally  started. 

They  made  a  toilsome  ascent  of  the  river,  over  barriers 
of  sand  and  through  reedy  banks,  especially  in  the  Shir6 
tributary,  but  at  last,  on  July  8,  they  anchored  at  Chibisa's 
village  where  Livingstone  had  previously  left  his  faithful 
Makololo  followers.  It  was  determined  to  strike  inland 
from  here.  They  were  soon  away,  every  one  loaded  with 
goods,  "  Livingstone  tramping  along  with  a  steady,  heavy 
tread  which  kept  one  in  mind  that  he  had  walked  across 
Africa,"  and  the  Bishop  hung  about  with  a  can  of  oil  and 
a  bag  of  seeds  and  carrying  a  crozier  and  gun — the  latter 
against  his  own  wish,  but  at  the  strong  recommendation  of 
the  Doctor.!  Qn  that  first  day's  march  guns  were  used. 
The  story  is  well  known  of  their  first  encampment  and  of 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  slave-gang  while  the  Bishop 
was  absent  bathing,  and  of  how  English  blood  asserted  itself 
and  freed  the  slaves.  But  though  absent  in  body,  the  Bishop 
always  wished  to  be  associated  with  that  action.  Looking 
back  at  it  now,  we  can  see  that  it  was  the  first  step  in  a  fatal 
policy  ;  but  even  so  it  is  hard  to  blame  anyone.  The  day 
before  this  very  gang  had  dashed  out  a  baby's  brains 
because  the  mother  was  too  heavily  laden  to  carry  it,  and 
had  shot  two  women  dead  because  they  had  tried  to  free 
themselves,  as  an  example  to  the  rest.  But  that  day's 
work  was  but  the  beginning  of  several  like.  In  the  end 
the  expedition  had  a  couple  of  hundred  freed  slaves  on  their 
hands  before  they  were  half-way  to  the  Lake.  This  decided 
the  Bishop,  with  Livingstone's  agreement,  to  make  a  first 
'  The  Rev.  H.  Rowley's  Twenty  Years  in  Africa,  p.  30. 
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settlement  at  a  natural  stronghold  named  Magomero, 
where  a  bend  in  a  river  formed  a  peninsula  easily  made 
impregnable  by  a  stockade  across  its  mouth. 

A  long  letter  of  Mackenzie's  argues  for  his  action.^ 
Livingstone,  as  Her  Majesty's  Consul,  could  hardly  have 
acted  otherwise,  and  they,  the  only  Englishmen  near,  who 
had  been  definitely  sent  to  bring  peace  and  blessing  to  the 
country,  could  not  but  help  him.  They  had,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  come  at  an  unlucky  hour.  The  Manganja  people 
were  being  raided  by  Yaos  from  the  hills,  and  the  whole 
district  was  in  turmoil  with  native  wars.  Soon  after  that 
first  deUverance,  the  expedition  had  actually  to  take 
up  the  offensive,  and  dehberately  to  attack  a  Yao  camp 
in  pursuance  of  their  policy.  Here  again  was  a  mistake 
made,  which  was,  however,  a  mistake  inevitable  then. 
Both  Livingstone  and  Mackenzie  believed  the  Manganja 
when  they  pictured  themselves  as  a  poor  oppressed  people, 
and  regarded  the  Yaos  as  aggressive  and  lawless  enemies. 
The  truth  was  that  the  Yaos  were  fugitives  themselves 
from  stronger  tribes  in  the  north  ;  the  Manganja  had  en- 
slaved them  when  too  weak  and  too  few  to  resist ;  and  now 
in  greater  numbers  the  Yaos,  a  much  finer  race,  were 
turning  the  tables  on  their  adversaries.  In  the  long  run 
the  Yaos  were  more  than  magnanimous  to  the  white  men  ; 
and  it  was  through  their  most  dreaded  chief  that  the  poor 
folk  of  the  Mission  were  in  the  end  secured  in  that  freedom 
which  fever  and  distress  prevented  their  white  supporters 
continuing  to  guarantee  them.  Of  course  the  Bishop  could 
not  know  this  at  the  time,  and  we  shall  not  err  if  we  see  the 
Divine  Hand  in  it  all.  God  knew  how  the  final  call  had  to 
be  given  to  England. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  July  a  strange  character  had  been 
forced  on  the  Mission  party.  The  Bishop  was  a  veritable 
native  chief  with  a  village  of  some  two  hundred  souls  en- 
trenched sixty  miles  from  the  Shire  River,  and  with  a 

^  Dr.  Livingstone's  own  justification  of  this  action  is  interesting. 
It  is  printed  on  p.  317  of  The  Memoir  oS  Bp.  Mackenzie. 
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reputation  for  enormous  courage  in  war  as  a  champion  of 
the  Manganja  tribes  !  It  was  struggling  against  that  ever- 
growing reputation  that  Mackenzie  wore  away.  They  had 
hardly  got  up  their  huts  at  Magomero  when  a  pitiful  deputa- 
tion came  from  a  couple  of  chiefs,  setting  out  their  hopeless 
condition  before  the  now  enraged  Yaos,  and  begging  for 
help.  The  Bishop  passed  sleepless  nights  and  hours  in 
praying  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind.  He  then 
determined  not  to  go  back  on  Livingstone's  advice  and  on 
their  first  action,  but  to  go  forward  boldly  in  the  name  of 
God.  He  called  a  conference  of  all  the  chiefs,  and  like 
Moses  on  Ebal,  set  before  them  a  blessing  and  a  curse.  He 
promised  them  aid  if  they  would  unite  together  in  accepting 
certain  terms  which  were  (i)  that  all  slaves  found  in  Yao 
'hands  were  to  be  set  absolutely  free  ;  (2)  that  slavery  was 
to  cease  ;  (3)  that  aU  were  to  unite  to  punish  any  chief  who 
broke  this  agreement ;  and  (4)  that  any  strangers  who  came 
for  slaves  were  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country  at  once. 
Anyone  who  knows  the  African  will  not  be  surprised  that 
the  Manganja  assented.  With  great  enthusiasm  they  raised 
an  army,  which,  led  by  the  Bishop,  who  risked  his  life  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  get  a  peaceable  settlement  at  the  last 
moment,  defeated  the  Yaos  and  returned  with  yet  more 
natives  who  gladly  chose  English  hospitality  at  Magomero. 
It  was  on  their  way  home  that  Mackenzie  enrolled  the 
first  tiny  member  of  the  East  African  Church  in  the  shape 
of  a  baby  boy  who  shared  the  Bishop's  blanket,  and  died, 
despite  all  efforts,  in  his  tent. 

Back  at  Magomero  complications  increased  every  day. 
It  would  be  months  before  the  crops  just  sown  would  ripen, 
and  until  then  there  was  a  huge  family  of  released  slaves 
entirely  dependent  on  Mission  stores  ;  and  dependence 
is  fatal  to  the  African  character.  These  people  began 
their  contact  with  missionaries  by  living  upon  them  ;  yet 
the  Bishop  could  not  turn  them  away  to  starve.  Again,  he 
was  compelled  to  legislate  against  certain  heathen  customs 
and  vices  before  the  people  had  come  to  look  at  them  from 
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the  Christian  standpoint.  It  is  almost  amusing  to  read  of 
the  perplexed  Bishop  allotting  wives,  and  trying,  with  his 
few  native  words,  to  settle  disputes.  His  big  family  had 
to  be  taught  to  dress  and  wash,  as  well  as  to  pray.  The 
white  men  of  the  party  were  terribly  unable  to  cope  with 
the  domestic  troubles  of  the  women  and  the  children  ;  and 
to  add  to  their  troubles,  first  the  site  was  found  to  be 
pestilential,  especially  as  it  was  crowded  with  negroes, 
and  secondly  food  began  to  give  out.  And  then  their  first 
great  eye-opener  occurred.  They  found  that  very  many 
of  the  people  under  their  protection  were  actually  Yao,  and 
they  learnt  the  true  facts  of  the  country's  disturbed  state. 
But  we  must  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  the  sad  story. 
The  Bishop  decided  not  to  help  the  Manganja  any  further, 
but  that  aroused  discontent  among  the  chiefs.  This  showed 
itself  soon  after  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  consisting 
of  the  Rev.  H.  De  Wint  Burrup,  Mr.  Dickenson,  M.B.,  and 
Mr.  Clarke  (a  tanner — following  the  original  idea  of  the 
Mission),  who  brought  news  that  Miss  Mackenzie  and  Mrs. 
Burrup  were  at  the  Cape  and  would  soon  be  in  the  Zambesi. 
Procter  and  Scudamore  from  Magomero,  setting  out  to 
try  to  find  an  easier  and  overland  route  from  the  Zambesi 
to  the  station,  were  attacked  by  a  hostile  chief  and  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives.  The  Bishop  decided  that  for 
the  sake  of  example  the  chief  must  be  punished,  and,  this 
accomplished,  weakened  as  he  was  by  fever,  he  set  out  with 
Burrup  by  way  of  Chibisa's  and  the  Shire  to  meet  the  ladies. 
At  Magomero  the  remainder  of  the  party  faced  dire  want  of 
food,  and  Mr.  Rowley  tells  of  the  pitiful  distribution  of  the 
last  reserve  of  biscuits,  "  for  it  was  impossible  to  see  the 
cliildren  die  of  hunger."  Disease,  too,  visited  them  again, 
and  Rowley's  journal  became  "  simply  an  obituary." 
Without  Dickenson  the  white  staff  would  have  died  also,  but 
they  were  reserved  for  a  greater  trial.  At  last,  two  months 
after  the  Bishop's  departure,  a  Makololo  man  came  in 
from  Chibisa's  who  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  when  asked 
for  news.     The  Bishop  was  dead. 
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Before  telling  exactly  how  that  happened,  we  must 
close  the  tale  of  Magomero.  Burrup  got  back  shortly  after 
the  Makololo,  "  only  not  dead,"  and  died  a  little  later.  A 
month  after,  with  all  stores  gone  and  the  Yaos  conquering 
everywhere,  Magomero  had  to  be  abandoned  for  Chibisa's. 
There  famine  was  devastating  the  country,  and,  what  with 
that  and  war,  unburied  dead  lay  where  they  had  fallen, 
and  "  the  Shire  was  literally  a  river  of  death."  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Scudamore,  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
party,  had  found  the  eternal  rest  of  which  he  thought  in  his 
last  moments  of  consciousness,  and  three  months  later  Mr. 
Rowley  returned  from  a  search  for  food  to  find  the  invaluable 
Dickenson  dead  also.  All  the  rest  were  now  utterly  pros- 
trated, and  the  survivors  knew  that  their  attempt  had  failed. 


VI 

The  Bishop  stands  in  more  than  his  office  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  first  missionary  endeavour.  He  had 
hurried  with  Burrup  down  the  river  to  meet  the  ladies,  and 
when  he  left  Magomero  he  was  not  really  fit  to  travel.  In 
the  dark  of  a  night  on  the  reedy  Shire  their  canoe  upset ; 
and,  drenched  to  the  skin  and  tormented  by  mosquitoes, 
they  passed  long  hours  of  discomfort,  knowing  that  all  spare 
clothes,  powder,  and  medicines  were  lost.  The  Bishop, 
in  a  last  brave  letter,  makes  as  light  of  it  as  he  can,  but  he 
admits  that  Burrup  "  has  not  been  well  since."  He  himself 
was  stricken.  Fever  overtook  him  a  few  days  later  and 
was  followed  by  an  utter  collapse,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
January,  his  companions  utterly  exhausted,  in  a  little,  dim, 
native  hut  on  the  borders  of  the  land  he  had  come  to  save, 
the  pioneer  Bishop  passed  away. 

Ten  years  after,  David  Livingstone  was  making  those 
moving  last  entries  of  his  alone  and  beaten  in  the  centre  of 
Africa,  and  at  Ilala  a  day  or  two  later  his  faithful  Susi 
found  his  great  master  kneeling  by  the  bedside — dead  too. 
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Between  the  two  pioneers  there  is  a  connection  in  death  as 
in  Hfe,  for  the  tragedy  of  it  is  that  both  as  they  died  beheved 
themselves  to  be  beaten  men.  Livingstone  only  knew  of 
the  failure  of  Mackenzie's  first  attempt,  for  Africa  swallowed 
him  up  before  a  second  had  been  made  ;  and  how  he  grieved 
his  Journals  show.  Moreover,  he  himself  died  failing  to 
reach  the  end  for  which  he  had  set  out,  and  even  believing, 
with  his  strange  though  strong  religion,  that  Satan  himself 
had  fought  for  his  defeat.  Mackenzie  also,  as  he  lay  in 
that  dim  hut,  so  far  as  his  poor  overstrung  brain  allowed 
him  to  do  so,  knew  that  the  effort  for  which  he  had  given  his 
life  was  overhung  with  dark  and  ominous  clouds.  And 
thus  two  of  the  noblest  of  God's  sons  had  stepped  into  the 
breach  in  the  war  against  shame  and  sin  in  East  Africa, 
had  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them,  and  had  proved 
the  truth  of  Raymond  Lull's  great  sa5dng  of  the  tears  and 
blood. 

And  the  Church  in  England — ^\vhat  of  her  ?  She  had 
given  of  her  men  and  her  money,  and  it  has  since  been  pointed 
out  1  that  the  first  news  which  reached  home  of  the  party 
was  that  the  Bishop  and  three  others  had  yielded  up  their 
lives.  Mackenzie  had  done  well  to  be  afraid.  But  the 
need  was  known  in  full  at  last,  and  God's  great  call  had 
come,  as  it  always  must  come,  not  by  way  of  victories  and 
enthusiasms  only,  but  by  the  way  of  the  Cross. 

^  By  Miss  Ward,  in  her  Preface  to  Bishop  Tozer's  Letters. 
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"  From  that  lonely  grave  upon  that  distant  river's  side, 
depend  upon  it,  there  will  stream  into  many  prepared  hearts 
whole  volumes  of  desire,  of  love,  and  of  the  elements  of  self- 
sacrifice,  creating  for  the  Church  at  home,  and  creating  for 
the  Church  abroad,  means  of  support  which  in  no  other  way 
could  be  obtained  for  those  who  must  labour  in  suffering,  in 
loss,  and  in  self-denial,  in  order  to  show  their  love  to  Christ  and 
to  their  brethren." — Bishop  Wilberforce. 


The  power  of  God  seemed  strangely  absent  when,  one  by 
one,  those  earliest  four  laid  them  down  to  die  on  the  banks 
of  the  Shir6  River ;  but  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  tests  of 
Moriah  and  Horeb  are  still  presented  to  the  children  of 
God.  So  our  present  study  is  to  watch  for  an  exhibition 
of  God's  power  meeting  Africa's  need,  and  thus  to  see  the 
great  call  realised ;  and  it  is  precisely  because  of  those 
lonely  graves  in  East  Africa  that  we  may  expect  to  find  it. 
Yet  the  second  bishop  of  "  the  tribes  round  Lake  Nyasa  " 
would  have  no  easy  task.  He  would  be  faced  with  a 
broken  and  dispirited  staff,  would  have  to  bear  burdens 
not  of  his  own  lading,  and  face  problems  his  predecessor 
had  not  had  time  to  solve.  And  it  is,  after  all,  a  sign  of 
Divine  pro\T:dence  that  exactly  the  right  men  should  have 
been  found  for  the  task. 
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Right  men  indeed  they  were.  WilUam  George  Tozer 
had  already,  in  six  years,  proved  his  worth  in  an  Enghsh 
parish,  and  was  noted  for  downright  energy,  and  a  great 
power  of  influencing  others.  "  I  am  going,"  said  his  com- 
panion of  Tozer,  "  to  serve  under  a  man  who  shrinks  from 
nothing  and  succeeds  in  everything  "  ;  and  that  companion 
himself,  Edward  Steere,  had  been  spoken  of  by  one  of  the 
fisher-folk  of  his  Lincolnshire  parish,  as  "a  downright 
shirt-sleeve  man,  and  a  real  Bible  parson."  Both  had 
uncommon  gifts — ^Tozer,  that  rare  ability  to  make  up  his 
mind  definitely  and  honestly,  with  singular  doggedness  of 
purpose,  combined  with  a  forethought  and  quietness  which 
was  indeed  his  strength ;  Steere,  the  great  intellectual 
powers  and,  above  all,  the  linguistic  ability,  which  made 
him,  as  an  undergraduate,  study  Chinese  for  pleasure,  and 
saw  him  now  reading  six  other  languages  beside  his  own. 
The  latter  had  been  called  to  the  Bar  by  the  Inner  Temple 
in  1850,  and  he  brought  his  logic  to  bear  even  upon  religion, 
alway,  maintaining,  interestingly  enough,  that  there  were 
only  two  possible  religious  views,  the  sacramental  and 
the  non-sacramental,  and  that  they  logically  resulted,  the 
one  in  "  Quakerism,"  the  other  in  what  we  should  now  call 
Catholicism.  Tozer  was  a  strong  Churchman  also,  and  the 
two  men  were  firm  friends. 

Tozer  was  consecrated  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Purification,  1863,  and  arrived  at  Cape  Town, 
with  his  party  of  eight  priests  and  mechanics,  in  April, 
leaving  almost  at  once  for  the  Zambesi.  The  Bishop's 
first  service  in  his  sphere  of  jurisdiction  was  the  consecra- 
tion of  his  predecessor's  grave,  set  deep  in  a  thicket  so  that 
it  was  hard  to  find.  Then  they  pushed  up  the  river,  to 
get  the  news  of  Scudamore's  and  Dickenson's  deaths 
confirmed,  and  to  find  the  survivors.  The  Bishop  tells  of 
that  meeting : — 

"  I  was  standing  with  telescope  in  hand,  when  suddenly 
I  saw  a  gabled  roof  ahead.  The  Mission  station  certainly 
is  coming  into  view.     It  was  not  long  before  I  saw  some 
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movement,  and  almost  immediately  the  street  had  its 
little  crowd,  gazing  with  all  their  eyes  at  the  strange  white 
boat  with  the  English  Jack  flying  from  the  mast.  They 
stood  thus  an  instant,  and  then  rushed  down  to  the  water's 
side.  We  tried  to  make  out  white  faces  ;  and,  when  we 
thought  we  were  within  hail,  we  began  to  cheer  and  they 
answered,  until  I  was  able  to  rush  to  the  bows  and  jump  on 
shore  and  grasp,   and  be  grasped,   all  round.     '  This  is 

Waller,'    and    '  this    is    Rowley,'    and    '  this  ' and  a 

weak  voice  from  a  poor  dear  sick  face  said  '  Procter.' 
Alas  !  alas  !  I  needed  no  one  to  tell  me  that  he  was  very, 
very  weak  and  ill.  And  then  I  found  which  was  Blair  and 
which  Adams  ;  and  '  I  am  the  Bishop,'  I  said,  which,  by 
the  by,  was  needful,  for  I  had  on  only  my  blue  sailor's 
jacket  and  hoUand  trousers." 

Bishop  Tozer  now  entered  on  a  period  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  sapped  for  ever  his  life  and  strength.  The  Mission 
owes  a  debt  to  his  insight  and  fearlessness  which  it  can 
never  repay  ;  and  yet  all  that  he  went  through  will  not  be 
fully  known  "  until  that  Day."  Reviewing  the  situation, 
the  Bishop  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  a  single  phrase, 
it  was  necessary  reculer  pour  mieux  sauier.  His  courage 
in  facing  the  situation  and  his  faith  in  not  then  losing  heart, 
is  worthy  to  rank  with  Smythies'  later  apostolic  journeyings 
and  Steere's  evangelistic  studies,  in  the  annals  of  the 
Mission.  Yet  how  hard  it  was  is  plain  enough  in  his  letters. 
He  grasped,  first,  that  scarcely  one  of  the  original  band 
ought  to  stay  longer  in  Africa.  Secondly,  that  the  mixture 
of  clergy  and  mechanics,  in  this  stage  of  the  work,  was  a 
failure — and,  delicate  as  the  matter  was,  he  was  not  afraid 
to  say  so.  Thirdly,  he  faced  the  fact  resolutely  that  the 
policy  of  the  Mission  had  made  work  in  the  highlands  almost 
impossible  as  yet ;  and  that  the  present  resting-place  of  the 
party  was  "  more  deadly  than  the  valley  of  the  Niger." 
And  fourthly,  he  saw  that  for  the  most  part  the  people  of 
Magomero  were  merely  trading  on  the  white  men's  wealth, 
that  missionary  work  had  been  disappointingly  little,  and 
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that  it  was  mere  sentiment  to  burden  the  Mission  further 
with  the  majority  of  them.  In  short,  he  determined, 
against  the  advice  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  whose  Journals, 
studiously  moderate  as  they  are,  show  how  much  he 
disUked  it,  and  in  the  face  of  heated  opposition  within  his 
staff,  to  abandon  the  Shire  Valley  altogether.  Add  to  this 
the  consideration  that  he  was  really  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  decisions  of  the  home  committee,  who  could  not 
fail  to  show  the  strong  and  ignorant  home  feehng  on  the 
subject,  and  that  yet  he  had  to  decide  without  them,  and 
wait  in  weary  suspense  from  November  1863  to  March 
1865  for  letters  confirming  his  resolution ;  and  we  can  gather 
something  of  the  strength  of  his  decision.  It  is  inspiring 
to  read  his  brave  words  to  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town.  "  The 
Zambesi  has  proved  in  every  way  a  miserable  failure,  and 
the  selection  of  it  for  English  missionary  work  can  only 
be  due  to  the  blindest  enthusiasm.  Of  course,  any  departure 
brings  down  on  us  fierce  wrath.  ...  I  need  only  add,  in 
quitting  the  subject,  that  to  have  kept  the  Mission  here 
against  my  own  convictions,  for  fear  of  being  called  a 
coward,  would  certainly  have  entitled  me  to  that  im- 
putation." We  shall  not  be  wrong  if  we  see  here  the  first 
exhibition  of  "  power  "  to  meet  the  need. 

Tozer  did  not  abandon  the  Zambesi  without  deliberation, 
however.  First  he  tried  another  site,  high  up  on  Mount 
Morambala,  where  it  was  hoped  the  party  would  escape 
malaria.  That  step  meant  leaving  aU  but  the  twenty-five 
orphan  boys  behind  ;  for  the  Bishop  saw  that  success  must 
lie  in  the  acquiring  of  the  language  in  a  way  scarcely  yet 
attempted,  and  in  the  training  of  native  teachers,  and  that 
the  boys  provided  material  for  this,  although  the  women 
and  adult  men  were  an  impossible  problem  at  present. 
He  had  to  face  in  this  the  reproaches  of  natives  and 
Europeans  ;  but  he  knew  that  he  was  right,  and  it  was  done. 
On  Morambala,  Livingstone's  Journal  telb  us  that  the 
missionaries  watched  every  element  that  made  Portuguese 
East  Africa  hopeless  for  their  work  at  that  time  and  place — 
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the  valley  thick  with  fever-mists,  the  slave  gangs  leagued 
with  and  inspired  by  Portuguese  officials,  and  the  smoke  of 
native  wars.  They  fought  hard  to  build  huts  for  a  station, 
and  succeeded  to  some  extent ;  but  a  continual  damp  mist 
beat  them  in  the  end.  Tozer  decided  to  leave  even  this. 
Finally,  they  did  so — Livingstone,  rather  unwillingly, 
taking  charge  of  the  boys,  and  the  former  "  dependants  " 
of  the  Mission  proving  that  their  helplessness  was  not 
quite  so  great  as  it  had  been  made  out,  since  they  at 
once  joined  with  the  Yao  and  Makololo  to  raid  their 
nearest   Manganja  neighbours. 

In  May  1864,  then.  Bishop  Tozer  faced  the  situation, 
from  Cape  Town.  His  heart  was  sore  for  the  abandoned 
graves  on  the  Shire,  and  he  grieved  over  the  disappointment 
which  the  news  would  cause  at  home  ;  but  he  never  lost 
hold  of  the  call  he  had  received  and  of  the  strength  to  be 
made  perfect  in  his  weakness.  For  some  weeks  he  con- 
sidered a  great  diversity  of  fields  from  which  a  start  at  some 
future  time  might  be  made  for  Nyasa,  and  passed  in  review 
Madagascar,  Johana  in  the  Comoro  Islands,  the  North- 
east of  Natal,  the  West  Coast  north  of  Namaqua  Land, 
Mombasa,  and  Zanzibar.  Natal  looked  most  promising 
at  first ;  but  the  Bishop  had  it  clear  before  him  that  he 
had  been  sent  to  Central  Africa,  and  that  in  Natal  there 
would  be  a  bishop  nearer  the  Equator  than  he.  He  never 
forgot  that  Nyasa  was  the  ultimate  gOcil,  and  really 
abandoned  Natal  because  of  "  the  difficulties  of  pushing 
across  the  Transvaal."  These  varied  plans  reveal  some- 
thing of  the  turmoil  that  confronted  the  Bishop  ;  and  yet 
God's  Hand  is  very  visible  to  us  over  it  all.  In  the  end, 
Zanzibar  drew  out  as  by  far  the  best  situation  for  the 
Mission.  It  was  the  capital  of  East  Africa  and  the  centre 
of  a  hundred  trade-routes  ;  the  island  itself  was  much  more 
open  to  European  communication  than  the  Zambesi, 
and  there  was  a  British  Resident  there  ;  assistance  might 
be  given  to  "  the  devoted  Rebmann  "  of  the  C.M.S.  at 
Mombasa  ;  the  Swahili  language  spoken  there  was  a  pass- 
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port  to  very  many  tribes,  being  a  kind  of  common  tongue 
to  them  all ;  work  lay  ready  to  hand  nearer  stores  and  the 
sea ;  and,  above  aU,  it  was  a  starting-place  from  which 
they  could  commit  their  future  way  "  boldly  to  that  dear 
Lord  Who  will  in  His  own  good  time  bring  it  to  pass."  So 
the  lot  was  cast,  and  the  whole  disposing  thereof  was  of 
the  Lord. 

II 

There  is  one  side-track,  however,  that  is  very  well  worth 
following  before  we  go  on  with  Tozer  to  Zanzibar.  At 
whatever  cost  it  had  been  accomplished,  at  least  the 
"  Central  African  Mission  "  had  gathered  some  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  people  into  its  sphere  of  influence  ; 
and  we  may  well  ask  what  became  of  them.  The  new 
Bishop  had  first  to  leave  the  adults,  and  then  abandon  the 
boys  ;  and,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  that  was  a  necessary 
step.  But  in  the  providence  of  God,  these  few  sheep  were 
not  to  go  strajdng  back  into  the  wilderness  wholly  unpro- 
vided for.  The  Rev.  Horace  Waller  felt  most  strongly  about 
their  being  left ;  and,  when  nothing  could  be  done  officially, 
he  determined  to  save  the  remnant  at  his  own  charges. 
First  there  was  the  main  body  at  Magomero.  These  had 
friends  among  the  Yaos,  but  had  lived  for  some  time  under 
the  cBgis  of  their  enemies  ;  so  Mr.  Waller's  action  was  a  brave 
one.  He  wrote  to  Kapene,  the  chief  Yao  ruler  in  the  high- 
lands, and  asked  him  to  come  down  and  speak  with  him. 
He  came,  with  the  savage  might  of  fifty  of  his  strongest  men. 
Waller  then  set  out  at  length  the  whole  case  against  the 
slave  trade,  adding  that  the  English  had  to  leave  the 
country,  and  asked  Kapene  to  take  the  folk  at  Magomero 
under  his  protection.  Kapene  made  that  kind  of  answer 
which  shows  the  true  nobility  of  many  an  African  chief. 
He  said  that  he  beheved  all  that  the  white  man  had  told 
him  ;  that  he  would  treat  these  people  as  his  own  children  ; 
that  so  long  as  he  could  defend  himself  he  would  defend 
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them  ;  and  that  when  the  white  men  returned  they  should 
find  them  unhurt.     And  he  kept  his  word. 

Of  the  rest,  Livingstone  and  Waller  brought  twenty 
orphan  boys  and  one  little  girl  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Zambesi,  together  with  as  many  more  adults  ;  and  from 
there  they  were  shipped,  one  or  two  to  be  educated  at  the 
Doctor's  charge  in  Bombay,  the  children  and  others  to 
Cape  Town.  Mr.  Waller  shepherded  them  all  the  way,  and 
they  found  a  home  among  that  large  coloured  congregation 
which  Bishop  Mackenzie  had  addressed  on  his  way  north. 
They  were  adopted,  says  the  historian  of  the  Mission, 
"  with  that  great  and  unselfish  generosity  which  is  one 
feature  of  the  African  character." 

Of  this  party,  the  little  girl  was  destined  for  a  singular 
career.  One  of  the  saddest  days  of  Mackenzie's  life  had 
been  that  necessary  march  against  the  Yao  camp,  with 
its  victorious  but  so  sad  and  weary  return.  Yet  that 
black  day  saw  results  only  to  be  weighed  in  the  balances  of 
our  Lord's  judgment,^  as  more  than  the  gain  of  the  whole 
world.  One  httle  boy,  who  shared  the  Bishop's  blanket, 
was  the  first  in  East  Africa  to  be  signed,  before  he  died,  with 
the  cross  of  redemption  ;  and  one  little  girl  found  safety 
on  the  Bishop's  shoulder  during  that  last  heart-breaking 
march.  She  was  baptized  under  the  name  of  Ann,  and 
Ann  Daoma  was  one  of  those  who  reached  Cape  Town  with 
Waller.  In  April,  1912,  Central  Africa  had  an  account  of 
the  visit  of  two  of  the  present  Mission  staff  to  Cape  Town, 
in  which  they  wrote  as  foUows  : — 

"  Our  second  visit  was  to  S.  George's  Orphanage, 
where  Ann  Daoma  has  spent  the  last  forty-nine  years. 
She  has  never  married,  knows  no  language  but  Enghsh 
and  Dutch,  and  looks  as  young  as  most  African  women  do 
at  thirty.  For  many  years  she  has  been  second  teacher 
(under  a  European  lady)  in  a  large  day-school  attached  to 
the  Orphanage.  This  school  is  known  locally  as  Miss  Ann's 
school ;  she  herself  is  always  called  '  Miss  Ann  '  ;  and  the 
^  S.  Matthew  xvi.  26. 
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Principal  of  the  Orphanage  told  us  many  stories  of  the  great 
influence  she  has  on  the  children  in  her  school,  even  after 
they  are  grown  up."  "  A  miserable  failure,"  wrote  Tozer, 
truthfully  indeed  of  those  early  years  ;  yet  even  here  too 
God  would  set  the  seal  of  His  promise  lest  men  should  think 
His  word  could  ever  return  void. 


Ill 

On  July  28,  1864,  Bishop  Tozer  and  Dr.  Steere  sailed 
for  Zanzibar — a  smaller  party  than  any  which  had  yet  set 
out  in  the  name  of  the  Mission,  but  both  of  them  men  who 
had  seen  with  their  eyes  and  made  a  bold  judgment  for 
themselves.  They  made  Zanzibar  on  September  i,  and 
landed  at  an  Arab  town  scarcely  altered  at  all  from  that 
described  so  vividly  by  Lieut.  Burton.  Place  and  welcome 
differed  inconceivably  from  that  first  sailing  up  the  shallow 
Rovuma  and  that  apostohc  tramp  to  Magomero  ;  but  if 
it  was  less  heroic,  it  was  perhaps  more  wise.  The  Bishop 
writes  to  his  sister  : — 

"  All  Zanzibar  was  on  the  qui  vive  for  our  arrival.  A 
little  room  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  Consulate  was  ready  for 
us,  where  we  both  are  at  this  moment  writing  away  for 
dear  life  at  one  small  table.  ...  I  must  now  say  what  the 
town  looks  like  from  the  sea,  as  I  have  scarcely  seen  it  from 
my  other  point  of  view.  It  stands  on  a  complete  pro- 
montory, and  you  scarcely  observe  the  crowd  of  huts  which 
:over  the  surface  Uke  bees  in  front  of  a  hive  at  swarming 
time,  for  all  along  the  shore  is  a  fringe  of  tall,  and  for  the 
Host  part  stately,  flat-roofed  houses,  as  Eastern  as  possible, 
rhe  chief  of  these  is  the  Sultan's  Palace,  and  three  large 
nen-of-war  belonging  to  him  are  lying  at  anchor  sur- 
'ounded  by  large  numbers  of  dhows  and  a  few  European 
nercliantmen.  The  water  is  of  a  lovely  greenish-blue 
;olour,  the  beach  of  pure  white  sand,  the  debris  of  coral,  the 
ky,  of  course,  Italian.     It  is  a  very  beautiful  sight.     We 
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saluted  the  Sultan's  flag  on  anchoring  with  twenty-one  guns ; 
one  of  his  ships  immediately  returned  in  very  good  style. 
Indeed,  on  reaching  His  Highness's  capital  you  at  once 
perceive  you  are  on  the  borders  of  civihsation,  if  not  exactly 
at  Paris  or  London." 

Here  then,  in  the  midst  of  some  90,000  people,  where 
the  slave  trade  existed  side  by  side  with  a  British  Consul, 
the  missioners  entered  to  try  to  make  that  "  open  path  for 
commerce  and  Christianity  "  which  had  been  Livingstone's 
legacy  to  them.  Every  day  strengthened  their  belief  that 
Zanzibar  was  the  right  starting-place.  They  were  astonished 
to  find  how  completely  Zanzibar  was  the  centre  and  key 
of  the  whole  of  Eastern  Africa,  but  finding  it,  they  were 
the  more  determined  that  there  should  be  a  definite  un- 
locking of  the  mainland,  and  no  lingering  over-long  upon 
the  coast.  Myasa  was  always  before  them.  Steere,  in 
later  years,  refused  to  have  Christ  Church  styled  a  cathedral, 
for  that,  he  said,  they  would  yet  build  on  the  shores  of  the 
distant  Lake.  "  I  wish  it  always  to  be  remembered," 
writes  Tozer,  "  that  I  did  not  select  Zanzibar  as  absolutely 
a  very  good  or  promising  field  for  missionary  labour,  but 
as  the  best  for  ultimately  reaching  the  Central  tribes." 

Meanwhile  they  were  received  with  open  arms.  Col. 
Playfair  invited  them  to  the  "  white,  clean,  and  wholesome  " 
consulate,  with  "  punkahs  and  everything  else  to  match." 
The  first  service  was  held  in  the  corridor  there  at  a  tem- 
porary altar  which  was  shortly  afterwards  placed  in  the 
first  chapel.  The  Consul  conducted  the  two  missionaries 
about  the  town,  and  sailed  them  in  the  cool  evening  to 
the  islands  of  the  coral  reef.  They  called  on  the  already 
estabhshed  French  Mission,  with  its  many  works  "  all 
very  simple  and  touching."  Then  they  inspected  the  still- 
standing  stone  house,  on  the  sea  front  and  in  a  com- 
manding position,  which  it  was  suggested  they  should 
rent  for  the  Mission.  Steere  and  Tozer  went  alone  again 
in  the  evening  to  view  it,  and  the  Bishop  has  written  a  full 
description.     It  was  "  a  square  block  of  large  size  and 
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great  height,  in  the  middle  a  square  courtyard  open  to 
the  sky,  with  a  wide  open  cloister  on  the  first  floor,  from 
which  various  rooms  opened  with  doors  perfect  wonders  of 
wood-carving."  The  whole  looked  "  barbaric  and  rich," 
and,  to  men  who  had  experienced  the  huts  on  Morambala, 
"  cilmost  an  Alhambra  !  "  They  planned  at  once  chapel 
and  school,  and  in  a  few  days  actually  moved  in.  The 
Sultan  agreed  to  let  it  for  600  dollars,  and  of  this  the  British 
naval  authorities  agreed  to  pay  half,  as  rent  for  lower 
rooms  to  be  used  for  storage.  Nor  was  that  all,  for  Colonel 
Playfair  and  the  Hungarian  Consul  each  offered  the  Bishop 
;^5o  a  year  without  his  asking  for  a  penny.  There  were 
CathoUcs  from  America,  Lutherans  from  Germany,  and 
Presbyterians  from  Scotland  in  the  city ;  but  one  and  all 
were  more  than  friendly,  and  the  Bishop  believed  that 
they  would  consider  themselves  under  his  jurisdiction. 
It  all  sounded  "  too  good  to  be  true  " — "  Peace  after 
war,  sunshine  after  rain,  the  morning  joy  after  the  heaviness 
of  the  black  night." 

But  even  more  was  in  store  for  them  than  these  matericd 
gains,  for  their  relations  with  the  Sultan  developed  rapidly 
into  a  really  remarkable  friendliness.  Seyyid  Majid  was 
always  the  model  of  a  gentlemanly  and  courtly  Arab  ;  and 
when  the  Bishop  called  on  him,  he  received  his  "  unbe- 
lieving "  guest  with  excessive  humility,  but  with  what  the 
Bishop  caJls  "  a  grace  and  ease  which  he  never  saw 
equalled."  It  was  all  very  strange  to  the  missionaries 
who  sipped  their  cofEee  in  the  white-marble  reception-room, 
while  Colonel  Playfair  talked  to  his  Highness  in  Arabic. 
On  leaving,  the  Bishop  told  him  that  the  Mission  would 
pray  for  him  every  day — a  custom  since  continued  in  Christ 
Church  Cathedral.  So  happily  did  matters  go,  that  the 
Sultan  not  only  leased  the  suggested  house  to  the  Mission 
on  very  reasonable  terms,  but  within  a  week  sent  round 
five  little  slave  boys  as  a  present  to  the  Bishop.  Of  these 
it  was  found  that  three  were  Yaos,  one  a  Nyasa,  and  one  a 
Gindo  ;  and  the  missionaries  began  at  once  to  see  visions. 
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The  Bishop  had  been  sent  to  the  tribes  about  Lake  Nya^a, 
and  here  in  Zanzibar  were  members  of  his  flock  in  his  hands 
who  might  be  trained,  at  that  admirable  centre,  for  the 
native  ministry.  "  Morning  after  night  !  "  No  wonder 
God's  Hand  was  seen  in  the  coming  to  Zanzibar. 

Meanwhile,  other  matters  were  developing  which  call 
for  passing  comment.  No  sooner  was  the  chapel  opened 
than  it  was  seen  what  a  part  it  might  play  in  the  life  of 
the  growing  white  population  of  the  island,  and  in  that  of 
the  crews  which  visited  it.  The  Bishop's  letters  are  fuU 
of  references  to  the  reception  which  these  whites  gave  to 
the  priests  of  the  Mission.  The  little  chapel  was  quite  full 
that  first  Sunday.  On  another  "  all  the  Wasp's  crew  came 
to  church,  and  many  of  the  Orestes'  officers,"  the  former 
asking  and  getting  a  week-night's  service.  Their  offer- 
tories were  quite  substantial,  and  everything  pointed  to 
the  Bishop's  determination  that  Zanzibar  must  never  again 
be  left  without  at  least  an  English  chaplain.  As  no  one 
can  fail  to  realise,  not  only  the  duty  which  the  Church 
owes  to  its  members  on  the  frontier  of  the  Empire,  but 
also  the  enormous  influence  which  resident  Christian  officials 
must  have  for  good  or  ill  in  foreign  parts,  it  is  a  matter 
of  profound  thanksgiving  and  encouragement  that  the 
Universities'  Mission,  thus  early,  was  able  to  take  in  hand 
that  part  of  the  Church's  labours. 

Thus  the  Mission  settled  in  Zanzibar.  The  Bishop  first 
made  a  visit  to  Mombasa  and  visited  amicably  the  C.M.S. 
Mission  of  Rebmann,  "  of  whom  I  must  ever  speak  with  the 
greatest  respect  "  ;  and  also  the  Methodist  Mission  at  Ribi. 
These  confirmed  him  in  his  selection  of  Zanzibar  as  a  starting 
place  for  Nyasa  ;  and,  after  many  overwhelming  months 
of  delay,  welcome  letters  from  home  confirmed  his  decision. 

IV 

These  early  days  in  Zanzibar  might  have  been  designed  to 
illustrate  that  there  was  power  in  God  to  meet  East  African 
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needs  ;  for  not  only  did  the  Bishop's  welcome  afford  him 
reason  to  expect  great  things,  but  the  work  of  the  next  few 
years  was  of  that  deep  and  quiet  nature  which  tells  of  seed 
well  sown.  Writing  home  about  this  time.  Bishop  Tozer 
begged  that  no  false  impression  should  be  given  of  what 
they  were  and  of  what  they  had  to  do.  They  were  two 
priests  on  the  edge  of  the  field  of  their  labours,  facing  hard 
and  uninspiring  work  which  would  take  years  to  accompUsh. 
There  was  no  need  yet  to  preach  eager  appeals  in  all  Enghsh 
churches  !  And  it  was  this  singularly  unusual,  common- 
sense  and  practical  spirit  that  God  was  going  to  stamp 
with  the  seal  of  His  blessing. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  few  boys  whom 
the  Sultan  had  given  to  the  Bishop — boys  picked  by  him 
from  that  great  army  that  still  landed  every  year  from  the 
slave-dhows  in  the  harbour.  From  their  windows  on  the 
sea-front  the  missionaries  were  daily  sickened  at  the  sights 
they  were  compelled  to  see  ;  and  yet  this  same  traffic  made 
possible  the  principal  work  that  the  Mission  undertook 
during  Bishop  Tozer's  episcopate.  He  saw  at  once  that  in 
the  education  of  these  children  opportunities  would  occur  for 
the  learning  of  the  language,  for  the  translation  of  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book,  and  for  the  laying  down  of  the  lines  upon 
which  the  Mission  might  hope  to  proceed  ;  and  that  then, 
with  trained  native  Christian  teachers  of  their  own  tribes, 
the  white  staff  could  hope  to  move  forward  with  success  to 
the  peoples  of  the  Lake.  Bishop  Tozer  was  exactly  suited 
for  this.  Miss  Ward  writes  of  him  in  words  worth  quoting  : 
"He  from  the  first  refused  to  depart  from  the  lines  that 
cathohc  tradition  had  laid  down  for  missionaries  from  the 
earliest  ages.  He  steadfastly  declined  to  take  any  share  in 
the  politics  of  the  country,  either  native  or  European  ; 
he  insisted  that  the  natives,  while  being  Christianised, 
should  yet  not  be  Europeanised  ;  and  he  established  a 
rule  of  hfe  for  the  Europeans  which  has  been  substantially 
maintained  ever  since.  .  .  .  No  matter  what  the  physical 
difficulties  of  climate  or  distance  might  be,  he  never  would 
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acquiesce  in  a  standard  other  than  the  highest.  ...  It 
was  comparatively  easy  for  those  who  followed  him  to 
maintain  this  high  standard  ;  but  to  him  is  due  the  honour 
of  having  first  established  it  and  consistently  maintained 
it."  Such  a  chief  pastor  had  God  set  in  His  Church  in  the 
hour  of  her  need. 

The  two  men  thus  turned  themselves  into  student- 
schoolmasters,  always  saving  the  consideration  that  for  a 
long  time  they  had  everything  else  to  do  as  well !  The 
story  of  how  the  staff  grew — of  the  coming  of  the  ladies, 
and  of  the  breakdowns  and  furloughs — ^belongs  to  a  history 
of  the  Mission  ;  we  have  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of 
methods  and  results  with  a  view  to  seeing  the  working  of 
God.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  work  begun 
in  that  old  consulate  house  in  1864  has  since  proved  a 
fruitful  mother  of  children.  Every  now  and  again  a  fresh 
increase  of  scholars  enlarged  borders  which  have  since 
reached  as  far  as  a  training  college  on  Lake  Nyasa.  There 
were  five  boys  in  September  1864.  In  the  May  of  the 
following  year,  all  Zanzibar  was  stirred  by  a  sharp  encounter 
between  the  boats  of  H.M.S.  Wasp  and  a  northern  Arab 
Bedouin  dhow  packed  with  more  than  three  hundred 
slaves  and  defended  by  some  fifty  Arabs  whose  desperate 
fighting  with  their  long  spears  and  guns  made  the  victory 
a  dear  one.  From  this  dhow  the  Bishop  and  his  sister, 
who  had  now  joined  him,  were  given  nine  girls  and  five  more 
boys  in  Seychelles  harbour.  And  so  the  story  goes  on. 
Now  H.M.S.  Nymph  brings  them  thirteen  more,  of  whom  one 
is  tattoed  all  over  his  face — "  he  may  be  exceedingly  attrac- 
tive and  sensational  hereafter  in  a  surplice  " ;  and  now 
H.M.S.  Daphne  fourteen.  Sometimes  they  are  Bantu, 
sometimes  Nyasa,  sometimes  Abyssinian,  and  once  they 
had  three  Wanyika  from  Mombasa.  By  December  1868 
there  are  fifty-five  in  the  school,  and  a  little  later  we  come 
across  a  shriek  from  Miss  Tozer  at  Dr.  Steere's  proposal  to 
accept  thirty  girls  at  a  sitting.  "  Heaven  help  me  if  they 
come  in  my  time  !    I  believe  I  shall  get  an  Arab  in  and 
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sell  them  at  once  !  "  And  in  the  end  her  Majesty's  ships 
were  bringing  adults  as  well  to  the  wide  arms  of  the  Mission. 

The  material  thus  provided  was  of  course  of  the  roughest, 
for  not  only  were  these  orphans  the  savage  children  of 
savage  centuries,  but  they  had  been  brought  to  civilisation 
by  the  slave  trade  with  its  every  accompaniment  of 
demoraUsing  influences.  Miss  Tozer  tells  of  the  party  they 
received  after  the  battle  we  have  mentioned.  She  says  of 
the  children : — 

"  How  can  I  describe  that  landing  ?  Tenderly  lifting  the 
tiny  baby  things  out  with  rough  kindly  words,  the  sailors 
set  them  down,  and  they  squatted  patiently  on  the  ground, 
like  little  tired  black  lambs — some  no  more  than  three  years, 
but  the  most  about  six.  Then  came  a  poor  little  girl 
wounded  in  the  battle,  lifted  so  tenderly  in  a  carpet  by  the 
sailors,  who  put  her  down  as  if  they  had  been  nurses. 
Then  I  saw  the  Bishop  handing  out  a  mother  and  baby,  the 
great  tearful  eyes  looking  wildly  round  as  she  clutched  her 
child  close,  and  he,  in  a  few  words,  consoUng,  telling  her 
*  No  more  slave — ^Enghsh  ground  now — no  one  hurt  her 
more.'  ...  I  think  you  would  have  done  as  I  did — sit 
down  and  cry :  it  was  the  first  reahsation  of  slavery,  the 
first  coming  face  to  face  with  it.  .  .  .  One  of  the  officers 
told  me  when  they  took  them  out  of  the  dhow  they  only 
had  two  feet  of  space  to  five  in — I  mean  in  height — packed 
in  as  close  as  if  they  had  been  logs  of  wood.  Only  fancy 
what  the  elder  ones  must  have  suffered  !  and  all  they  had 
to  five  on  was  uncooked  rice.  The  Bishop  brought  me  a 
little  Indian  girl  of  thirteen  who  is  actually  friendless.  .  .  . 
They  had  no  clothes,  except  the  loin  cloth." 

Later  on  Dr.  Steere,  in  a  speech  at  Oxford,  tried  to  set 
out  the  task  before  the  Mission  in  those  days.  He  dwells 
on  the  fact  that  at  first  they  had  not  a  word  in  common  with 
their  pupils,  whose  impression  was,  the  first  night  they  slept 
in  the  house,  that  they  were  meant  to  be  eaten.  They  had, 
of  course,  hterally  no  manners,  and  no  past  generations  fit 
to  draw  upon  by  heredity  for  moral  or  intellectual  stamina. 
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As  Steere  said :  "  If  you  can  imagine  yourself  standing 
opposite  to  five  little  black  boys,  with  no  clothing  but  the 
narrowest  possible  strip  of  calico  round  their  middles,  with 
their  hands  clasped  round  their  necks,  looking  up  into  your 
face  with  an  expression  of  utter  apprehension  that  some- 
thing more  dreadful  than  ever  they  had  experienced  would 
surely  come  upon  them  now  that  they  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  dreaded  white  men,  you  will  feel  our  work 
somewhat  as  we  felt  it  !  "  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  in  later 
years  that  the  full  burden  of  it  began  to  be  realised.  As 
the  African  child  changes  into  the  adult,  the  centuries  of 
moral  and  intellectual  degradation  assert  themselves, 
despite,  in  many  cases,  all  that  has  been  done  in  childhood, 
and  the  promise  of  the  early  days  seems  unfulfilled.  It  is, 
of  course,  an  inevitable  law.  But  when  the  missionaries 
had  to  keep  a  prison  in  the  school,  and  huge  leg-irons  in 
their  Christian  settlement,  and  when  they  had  to  face  the 
grievous  backsliding  of  the  most  hopeful  converts,  it  was 
hard  to  keep  faith  and  hope.  This  side  of  mission  work  is 
least  talked  of  at  home,  but  most  influential  in  forming  the 
average  white  man's  opinion  of  the  native  Christians.  What 
a  superficial  criticism  his  is,  is  obvious,  but  it  is  only  to  be 
met  by  those  who  are  able  to  content  themselves  with 
"  the  patience  of  Christ." 

The  letters  of  those  days  give  a  many-sided  account  of 
daily  life  in  Zanzibar  with  the  children,  and  it  is  fairly 
easy  to  paint  the  picture.  The  waking-bell  went  at  six,  and 
at  seven,  prayers  being  over,  breakfast  was  served  without 
those  European  luxuries  to  which  we  have  now  grown  accus- 
tomed. One  would  imagine  that  oranges  must  have  been  a 
staple  food  since  we  are  told  no  one  ate  less  than  a  dozen  a 
day  !  The  children  breakfasted  after  the  white  staff ;  and 
then  Dr.  Steere  had  the  boys  in  school,  and  a  lady  taught 
the  girls.  The  Bishop  took  them  for  a  walk  in  the  evening  ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  now 
universal  football,  or  rounders,  on  the  Nazi  Moja,  described 
in  the  Government  Guide  to-day  as  "  the  finest  stretch  of 
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turf-land  anywhere  in  Africa  between  Port  Said  and  Natal." 
The  staff  appears  to  have  had  "  tea  "  at  seven,  which  was 
a  kind  of  repetition  of  breakfast,  and  the  last  meal  of  the 
busy  day.  Everyone  was  f\ill  of  Dr.  Steere's  praises,  from 
the  Bishop,  who  found  him  a  worker  without  whom  he  would 
have  been  "  helpless,"  to  the  ladies,  whose  admiration  was 
unbounded.  Indeed  it  might  well  be.  We  read  of  that 
scholar  and  hnguist  taking  class  after  class  of  small  boys, 
and  going  over  and  over  "  Six,  six — seven,  seven,"  with 
the  utmost  patience.  That  done  he  is  to  be  found  at  his 
perpetual  SwahiU,  laboriously  collecting  words  and  building 
up  the  grammar.  He  is  store-keeper  as  well,  and  practical 
printer  ;  and,  writes  the  Bishop's  sister,  "  after  a  hard  day 
of  teaching  the  boys,  and  printing  and  writing,  and  accounts, 
he  comes  quite  fresh  to  give  me  a  SwahiU  lesson  after  tea, 
which  goes  on  till  Ali  comes  to  give  him  a  lesson  in  Arabic." 
Steere  actually  completed  a  Swahili  handbook  in  little 
more  than  eighteen  months  !  Under  these  circumstances 
the  children's  progress  was  rapid.  In  four  and  a  half 
months,  the  Bishop  reported  that  the  first  five  could  now 
read  an  easy  narrative,  write  "  remarkably,"  say  with 
ease  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Gloria  ;  and  that  they  knew 
something  of  our  Lord's  life,  which  the  Bishop  taught  them 
by  means  of  pictures  on  Sunday.  Miss  Tozer  was  amazed  at 
their  ability,  even  when  she  first  came  out.  Their  manners 
were  those  of  "  perfect  little  gentlemen  "  ;  they  could 
speak  a  httle  English,  and  understand  a  great  deal  more  ; 
sing  well,  do  simple  arithmetic,  repeat  scripture  history, 
and,  best  of  all,  "  two  of  the  boys  are  Christians  in  will." 
And  some  of  us  find  it  a  distinct  sign  of  grace  when  we 
read,  in  addition,  that  they  had  learnt  to  use  their  fists  in 
"  good  earnest  English  fashion,"  although  who  taught  them 
that  noble  art  does  not  transpire. 

The  girls  must  have  one  passing  paragraph.  They 
were  not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  the  boys  ;  and  indeed  I 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  unconsciously  humorous 
account  of  them  from  the  pen  of  their  lady  teacher.     Fayida 
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has  "  the  lazy  slave  already  ingrained  in  her  composition  "  ; 
Anana  is  "  not  a  pleasant -looking  girl,  as  she  was  away 
two  months  with  small-pox  "  ;  Kadumhili  has  "  a  f at  little 
short-nosed -terrier  sort  of  face  "  ;  Kisa  is  "  unfortunately 
fat  "  ;  Aliangu  is  "  much  disfigured  by  having  her  nose 
and  ears  pierced  "  ;  Kidogo,  "  very  thin,  with  a  small  head 
like  a  monkey,  .  .  .  enlivens  her  duties  by  a  perpetual,  but 
not  melodious,  song  " ;  Sikujua  "  tears  her  clothes,  and  is 
quite  unable  to  repair  them  "  ;  while  Sulia  is  "  often 
quarrelHng  with  her  playfellows."  Another  was  an  invalid, 
who  was  patient  enough  when  ill,  but  very  cross  when  well. 
However,  Miss  Jones  saw  their  good  points,  and  did  not 
fail  to  bring  them  out.  After  all,  it  is  the  women  of  a 
heathen  country  who  cling  most  conservatively  to  heathen 
customs,  and  whose  century-long  oppression  leaves  the 
most  ineradicable  mark.  Yet  Africa  will  not  have  another 
Augustine  without  a  Monica,  and  her  production  is  the 
for  work  which  the  Church  is  looking  to  the  labours  of  the 
women  of  England. 

Quite  early  the  Bishop  sought  a  site  for  a  missionary 
college,  and  he  bought  what  is  now  known  as  Kiungani,  in 
November  1864.  The  building  began  in  March  1866,  and 
two  years  later  the  girls  were  moved  there.  However,  a  letter 
of  the  Bishop  in  April  1869  records  his  coming  with  their 
forty-one  boys,  and  the  girls  returned  to  town.  It  was  (and 
is)  very  beautiful  out  there  ;  and  soon  we  find  letters  telling 
of  the  building  of  the  chapel.  It  was  a  tedious  business — 
"  a  girl  walking  out  two  miles  with  a  stone  on  her  head  no 
larger  than  a  half-quartern  loaf,  and  then  returning  for 
another.  .  .  .  But  even  this  plan  is  cheaper  and  more 
profitable  than  using  donkeys  !  "  At  length  it  was  ready, 
however,  and  S.  Andrew's  College  an  accomplished  fact. 
"  I  think  I  was  never  in  better  heart,"  writes  the  now 
wearying  Bishop  ;  and  indeed  it  was  a  crown  to  his  labours. 
He  dwells  lovingly  on  the  details  of  the  chapel — its  white 
and  black  marble  sanctuary  floor,  its  little  ante-chapel, 
and  its  pointed  arches.     Since  then  there  has  been  a  new 
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chapel  erected  on  the  old  site,  incorporating,  however,  the 
door,  ante-chapel,  and  supporting  arch  of  the  original 
building.  To  this  Father  Russell  has  given  a  handsome 
marble  altar ;  Padre  Mackay  and  Mr.  Deerr,  a  teak 
screen  and  rood  ;  while  a  chapel  has  been  built  out  for 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  This  chapel  was  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Archdeacon  Jones-Bateman.  The  College 
now  fulfils  all  that  Bishop  Tozer  hoped  for  it ;  and  sends 
out  a  stream  of  native  teachers  and  clergy  already  carr5dng 
the  good  tidings  whither  that  early  Church-builder  was 
not  allowed  to  go. 


It  remains  to  see  what  God  worked  in  the  lives  of  the 
boys  thus  strangely  obtained  and  taught.  Mission  his- 
tories set  out  at  length  the  stories  of  many  of  them,  but 
that  does  not  come  within  the  compass  of  a  book  which  is 
rather  to  suggest  thought  than  relate  history.  We  will 
therefore  allow  ourselves  to  see,  as  in  a  picture,  four  scenes 
which  summarise  the  work  of  these  years. 

S.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1865,  has  always  been  kept  as 
the  Anniversary  of  the  Mission,  for  it  was  the  birthday  of 
the  first  souls  added  to  our  Lord  in  Zanzibar.  They  had 
long  looked  forward  to  the  day,  and  Miss  Tozer  was  up  by 
five  o'clock  to  see  a  gold  and  crimson  sunrise  such  as 
portends  the  change  of  the  monsoon.  She  heard  the 
Bishop  making  the  round  of  his  boys  and  personally 
superintending  their  array  in  new  white  kanzus.  Then  they 
went  down  to  the  chapel  to  dress  that  humble  httle  room 
as  well  as  might  be  for  the  great  occasion.  Sailors 
from  the  fleet  were  as  interested  in  decorating  it  as 
the  ladies  of  the  Mission,  and  there  has  come  down 
to  us  a  rather  touching  account  of  all  that  was  done. 
Boughs  of  mango  stood  in  all  the  recesses  wherewith 
Arab  architecture  furnishes  a  room  ;  the  simple  little 
altar  was  resplendent  with  scarlet  and  purple  and  yellow 
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flowers,  as  they  could  get  no  white  ;  and  upon  a  white 
dais  edged  with  a  much-prized  fringe  of  red  and  gold  stood 
the  font.  That  was  only  a  tin  basin  ;  but  they  sank  a  gold 
offertory  dish  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  lined  the  box  on 
which  it  stood  with  fine  linen,  and  banked  it  with  tiny 
double  scarlet  roses  sent  by  an  Arab  in  town.  And  so,  in  the 
presence  of  ten  Europeans,  Bishop  Tozer  gathered  in  the 
first-fruits.  "  Farajala  was  the  first  ;  he  came  forward  so 
gently,  knelt  down  by  the  Bishop's  side,  shut  his  eyes  and 
folded  his  hands,  and  then  he  rose,  went  back  to  his  place, 
and  knelt  again  to  the  end  of  the  service,  as  they  all  did. 
I  cannot  remember  their  order,  but  the  second  was  Francis 
Robert  Feruzi  (named  after  the  Metropolitan),  John  Swedi 
(after  our  own  dear  Bishop),  Samuel  Kongo  (after  the 
Bishop  of  Oxon).  .  .  ."  The  service  seems  to  have  been 
just  a  simple,  quiet  solemnization  of  Baptism,  followed  by 
the  Eucharist.  They  sang  three  hymns,  the  fourteen 
heathen  children  leaving  the  chapel  after  that  which 
preceded  the  Offertory,  while  the  newly-baptized  remained 
to  see,  for  the  first  time,  that  great  Commemoration 
wherein,  in  "the  heavenly  places "  and  on  earth,  the 
one  eternal  Redemption  is  pleaded  for  man.  Not  for 
nothing  had  Mackenzie  linked  himself  to  that  Redemption 
by  his  hfe  of  sacrifice  and  by  his  death. 

The  Feast  of  the  Purification,  1870,  is  our  next  date, 
being  the  seventh  anniversary  of  Bishop  Tozer's  consecra- 
tion. Five  years'  unremitting  toil  had  gone  on  since  that 
first  Baptism,  in  weariness  and  sickness,  "  in  labour  and 
travail,  in  watchings  often,  in  fastings  often,"  and  at  last 
the  Bishop  was  resolved  on  a  great  step.  The  Mission 
boys  had  always  been  destined  in  his  mind  for  native 
ministers,  but  of  course  that  turned  not  only  on  their 
fitness,  but  also  on  their  sense  of  vocation.  In  two  or 
three  these  qualifications  seemed  fulfilled.  Still  the  Bishop 
would  not  hurry,  but,  as  his  letters  show,  he  determined 
to  revive  the  ancient  office  of  the  sub-deacon,  and  commit 
to  these  subordinate  ministers  the  care  of  the  sacred  vessels, 
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the  service  of  waiting  on  the  priest  at  the  altar,  the  reading 
of  Holy  Scripture  pubUcly,  and  the  work,  where  necessary, 
of  interpretation.  These  duties  may  not  seem  much,  but 
nevertheless  the  little  chapel  witnessed  great  things  that 
day.  We  have  no  detailed  story  of  the  service,  but  we  can 
picture  the  already  "  fainting  "  Bishop,  worn  out  with  his 
charge,  bending  forward  from  his  seat  before  the  Uttle  altar 
to  call  the  first-fruits  of  our  part  of  East  Africa  into  the 
direct  service  of  the  Church.  George  Farajala,  who 
had  made  a  retreat  of  some  weeks  previously,  and  John 
Swedi,  were  the  two  thus  set  apart.  "  Brethren 
beloved,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  you  are  now  presenting 
yourselves  to  the  Lord  .  .  .  like  Samuel  of  old  time. 
.  .  .  See,  then,  that  what  ye  utter  with  your  lips  ye 
believe  in  yovir  hearts,  and  fulfil  in  your  daily  lives.  .  .  . 
Be  blameless  and  harmless,  the  sons  of  God  without 
rebuke  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation." 
And  thus  was  lit  that  beacon  fight  of  African  ministry 
which,  please  God,  shall  never  go  out. 

I  do  not  think  we  do  wrong  to  select  such  a  picture  as 
the  third  which  I  have  in  my  mind.  Humanly  speaking, 
it  seems  but  fittle  in  the  story  of  the  Mission,  but  the 
Cathohc  Faith  surely  calls  us  to  befieve  that  it  stands  for 
a  great  deal.  God  was  to  set  His  seal  on  that  ordination, 
and  one  of  the  two  designed  by  the  shepherd  on  earth  for 
earthly  ministry  was  required  by  the  Great  Shepherd  for 
higher  and  heavenly.  For  a  month  we  read  of  George 
busy  in  his  vocation,  and  evidently  very  much  the  Bishop's 
joy — but  for  Uttle  more  than  a  month.  On  March  20  after 
that  February  2  we  find  him  serving  at  the  altar,  reading 
the  Epistle,  and  taking  part  in  other  services,  and  the  very 
next  day  he  is  stricken  with  the  cholera  then  scourging 
Zanzibar.  The  Bishop  has  left  a  vivid  picture  of  that  night 
scene  at  the  old  Mission  House,  set  so  close  to  the  sea  {the 
very  gate  of  Africa)  that  the  lapping  of  the  waves  must 
have  come  to  the  ears  of  the  watchers  through  the  dark 
hours.     First  the  dread  disease  racked  him  with  extreme 
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pain  for  hours,  but  his  own  request  bade  them  hold  him 
down  and  prevent  him  from  abandonment  to  the  suffering. 
Then  came  quiet,  and  the  Bishop  tells  how  his  black  son  in 
the  Faith  seized  and  kissed  his  hands,  and  said  that  he  left 
all  that  was  to  come  to  the  will  of  God.  In  the  early  morning 
he  set  things  right  with  God  and  man,  and  sHpped  away 
from  the  Church  on  earth  to  the  Church  above  as  the 
Bishop  was  saying  commendatory  prayers.  Dr.  Tozer  was 
too  weak  to  take  the  service  at  the  grave,  but  in  that  same 
chapel  that  had  witnessed  the  dedication  of  the  soldier, 
he  was  given  back  to  God.  According  to  his  own  wish,  he 
was  robed  in  his  sub-deacon's  surplice,  with  a  cross  upon  his 
breast,  and  the  body,  in  African  way,  was  wrapped  in  Zanzi- 
bar mats  outHned  with  a  large  cross.  It  was  then  borne 
by  sea  to  the  grave,  and  the  Bishop  watched  it  go,  covered 
with  a  pall  of  white  bearing  an  outlined  cross  of  red  and 
gold,  while  in  the  prow  sat  Francis  Mabruki  holding  aloft 
the  processional  cross.  "  So,  as  it  were,  in  Christian  state, 
he  was  rowed  gently  by  another  boat  along  the  shore,  the 
large  bell  tolling  heavily  at  intervals  and  telling  the  town 
of  our  great  loss."  It  must  have  been  strange,  that  scene — 
the  hot  sun  on  the  blue  water  and  the  white  houses,  and 
the  boat  with  the  body  of  the  slave  of  Christ  slipping  by 
the  rough-hewn  Arab  dhows  drawn  up  upon  a  beach  that 
had  often  been  strewn  with  the  discarded  bodies  of  the 
slaves  of  men.  The  Cross  was  already  winning  victories 
of  love. 

The  last  scene  is  in  Kiungani  Chapel — not  the  present 
one,  but  the  old  one,  which  stood,  however,  on  the  same  site. 
On  October  8,  1872,  between  (in  our  EngUsh  Kalendar)  the 
feasts  of  S.  Faith  and  S.  Remigius — the  youthful  msLTtyr, 
and  the  great  missionary — that  httle  chapel  was  the  scene 
of  a  dismissal  that  stirs  the  blood.  We  have  been  unable 
to  trace  the  story  in  detail  of  these  early  years  ;  nor  is  it 
our  office  ;  although  we  shall  come  to  a  little  more  of  it  in  a 
while.  To  sum  it  up,  we  might  say  that  (in  Dr.  Steere's 
words)  the  Mission  was  come  in  1872  "to  the  last  extremity." 
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The  Bishop  had  gone  home  so  ill  that  it  was  doubtful  if 
he  would  live  to  reach  England  ;  death  had  passed  through 
Zanzibar  on  the  wings  of  cholera  following  a  terrible  cyclone 
which  wrecked  the  Mission  stores  and  premises ;  the 
mainland  attempts  had  necessarily  been  abandoned  ;  and 
Dr.  Steere  was  the  only  priest  left  at  the  front.  On  him 
fell  every  burden  ;  and  he  was  faced  not  only  with  isolation, 
but  with  ruined  Mission  premises,  and  the  daily  care  of  the 
Church  which  could  not  be  eased  for  a  moment.  Just  then, 
a  native  from  the  Shambala  country  came  to  beg  that  the 
Mission  formerly  opened,  but  now  abandoned  there  for 
lack  of  men,  might  not  ceaise.  Was  Dr.  Steere  to  send 
this  "  man  from  Macedonia  "  empty  away  ?  If  he  had  done 
so,  he  could  not  have  been  blamed ;  but  he  declined  such 
a  refusal.  He  turned  to  two  of  the  Africans  the  Mission  had 
been  labouring  to  train,  and  to  two  white  lads — Speare  aged 
nineteen,  and  Hartley  a  young  schoolmaster — and  he  asked 
these  four  inexperienced  sub-deacons  to  step  out  in  the 
strength  of  God.  In  the  early  dawn  of  that  October  day  the 
little  chapel  echoed  to  a  speech  that  has  been  rightly  called 
"  noble  "  ;  and  at  the  Eucharist,  which  commemorates  the 
obedience  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  brave  and  saintly 
Steere  called  these  four  to  a  hke  dedication. 

"  Brethren,  you  are  going  on  the  noblest  errand  on  Which 
it  is  possible  for  men  to  go.  You  are  sent  as  God's 
messengers  to  publish  His  acts  and  explain  His  counsels. 
The  more  completely  you  can  forget  yourselves  and 
remember  only  Him,  so  much  the  better  will  your  work  be 
done.  God  has  looked  with  compassion  upon  the  sinful  and 
the  miserable,  and  sends  you  to  tell  them  that  He  loves 
them.  .  .   . 

"  If  none  will  receive  your  message,  still  God's  part  has 
been  done,  and  you  will  have  done  yours  if  you  have  faith- 
fully declared  it.  .  .  .  Do  not  expect  immediate  success.  .  .  . 
Follow  as  far  as  you  can  the  custom  of  the  place  and  people. 
Quarrel  with  no  one,  however  much  you  may  be  provoked. 
Treat  no  one  with  contempt.     Never  use  violence  or  hard 
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language.  Be  moderate  in  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping. 
.  .  .  Do  not  be  afraid  to  say  all  that  you  have  to  say.  .  .  . 
If  you  find  yourselves  in  danger  from  war  or  tumult,  do  not 
be  in  a  hurry  to  escape  ;  if  your  people  stay  it  will  be  best 
for  you  to  stay  with  them.  Set  your  faces  steadily  against 
all  superstitious  fears  :  however  strong  evil  spirits  may 
be,  God  is  stronger.  ...  In  any  case,  do  not  fear  death. 

"  But  our  prayer  for  you  is  that  you  may  have  such 
success  that  you  may  be  counted  amongst  those  who, 
having  turned  many  to  righteousness,  shall  shine  as  the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

Is  it  necessary  to  look  to  the  end  in  order  to  make  clear 
that  here  was  power  in  our  Lord  to  meet  Africa's  need  ?  Set 
over  against  that  beaten,  dying  band  on  the  Rovuma,  those 
kneehng  four  that  day.  The  sons  of  Africa  were  themselves 
being  dismissed  to  apostolic  duties  with  apostolic  words  ; 
and  the  work  of  Charles  Frederick  Mackenzie  was  sealed 
of  God. 

VI 

During  all  this  Zanzibar  development,  Bishop  Tozer 
never  forgot  the  mainland  tribes,  or  that  he  had  come  to 
Zanzibar  in  order  to  reach  Nyasa  ;  but  at  first  this  seemed 
impossible.  However,  as  time  went  on  the  Mission  began 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  mainland  and  its  tribes,  and  to 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  a  beginning  might  be  made 
with  those  nearest  to  them.  Right  opposite  Zanzibar 
Island  is  the  Usambara  country — a  beautiful  mountainous 
land  of  many  tribes  and  races.  First  there  is  a  rolhng 
plain  of  grass  and  bush,  with  forests  of  giant  trees  and 
valuable  woods,  and  here  the  Bondeis  live.  Then  come 
the  lower  spurs  of  the  hills,  with  rich  red  soil,  luxuriant 
vegetation,  many  wild  beasts,  and  the  Zigua  people.  The 
mountains  themselves,  in  four  ranges  running  north  and 
south,  of  volcanic  origin,  send  up  granite  peaks  6,000 
feet  into  the  air,  each  covered  with  jungle  to  the  summit. 
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except  where  the  bare  granite  shows  through.  The 
Shambala  people  lived  on  the  first  three  of  these  ranges, 
and  all  were  governed  by  the  Wakilindi,  a  small  brave  clan 
descended  traditionally  from  an  African  Nimrod,  by  name 
Mbega,  who  had  come  from  the  north  and  conquered  the 
country.  This  clan  had  made  Vuga,  a  town  forbidden  to  all 
strangers,  its  headquarters.  A  chief,  Kimweri,  ruled  at  the 
time,  and  to  him  at  last  the  Mission  sent  a  representative. 

The  Rev.  C.  A.  Alington,  with  native  helpers,  first 
pressed  through  this  country  in  August  1867,  and  we  have 
a  detailed  account  of  this  journey.  All  was  very  new,  and 
the  missionary  had  to  rely  on  bearers  who  did  not  take  him 
the  best  way.  He  pushed  up  towards  the  hills,  through 
villages  which  for  the  most  part  received  him  well,  reminded 
as  he  proceeded  of  the  Shire  country  and  the  early  days 
there.  At  last  they  sighted  Vuga  ;  and,  after  a  night  in 
a  banana  grove,  and  much  expenditure  of  gunpowder. 
Kimweri  condescended  to  make  his  presence  known.  He 
was  heralded  by  the  gift  of  a  cow  which  was  roasted  whole  at 
once,  and  finally  represented  on  a  hill-top  outside  the  town 
by  his  eldest  son,  a  fat,  good-humoured  youth,  who  took  his 
name.  Mr.  Alington  made  no  bones  about  his  mission.  He 
told  the  chief  that  he  had  long  wished  to  visit  him  because 
he  had  been  sent  by  the  true  God  to  teach  Kimweri's 
people  that  they  might  have  satisfaction  in  fife  and  peace 
in  heaven.  Kimweri  objected  that  he  must  obtain  the 
permission  of  his  over-lord  the  Sultan  Majid  of  Zanzibar, 
for  this  preaching,  and  despite  gifts  and  persuasion  he 
remained  firm  to  this.  In  any  case  he  would  not  have  the 
white  men  in  Vuga,  and  at  length  the  weary  ambassador 
had  to  return  to  the  coast. 

Alington,  fever-stricken,  reached  Zanzibar  to  find  one 
Mission  worker  dead  and  to  watch  another  die,  the  Bishop 
being  then  invalided  in  England.  But  he  did  not  hesitate. 
The  Sultan  gave  a  willing  permission,  and  in  January  of 
1868  he  set  out  on  his  return.  He  found  the  Ziguas  on  the 
warpath,  and  all  the  natives  mad  to  see  him.     He  could 
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not  rest  without  being  mobbed  by  an  eager  crowd,  but 
at  last  the  long  delays  were  passed,  and  permission  was 
obtained  to  build  a  mission  station  at  Magila,  some  half-way 
between  Vuga  and  the  sea. 

For  a  year  Mr.  Alington  held  the  fort  for  God  at  Magila, 
even  when  the  death  of  Kimweri  rent  the  country  with 
civil  war.  He  chose  a  Httle  hill  near  the  village,  close 
to  a  stream  of  dehcious  water,  for  the  station,  and  despite 
almost  continual  fever,  set  up  the  first  post  of  a  church  on 
the  eve  of  Trinity  Sunday  in  the  Name  of  the  Ever-Blessed 
Trinity.  But  at  length  war  temporarily  stopped  the  build- 
ing, and  Alington,  "  in  a  lamentable  state,"  went  to  Zanzibar 
to  fetch  the  Bishop  and  reinforcements.  These  consisted 
of  the  Rev.  L.  Eraser,  a  layman,  and  some  of  the  native  boys. 
The  Bishop  was  much  struck  with  the  natives  and  the 
scenery,  and  he  has  left  an  account  of  that  journey  through 
the  then  unknown  country,  with  its  little  services  at  night 
which  woke  the  echoes  with  the  songs  of  Zion.  They  came 
wearily  to  Magila,  however,  outworn  with  fever  and  the 
well-meant  reception  of  the  natives,  who,  says  the  Bishop, 
regarded  them  as  a  kind  of  circus  !  They  surveyed 
the  villages  about,  nevertheless,  and  left  Alington  again  in 
charge.  He  laboured  on  until  January  1869,  and  then 
had  to  return  to  England. 

Magila  seemed  for  a  while  as  if  it  must  be  deserted,  but 
in  March  the  Rev.  L.  Eraser,  with  two  others  a  httle  later, 
took  up  that  charge.  Eor  twelve  months  he  worked 
steadily,  building  a  better  mission-house,  much  encouraged 
by  the  eagerness  of  the  Magila  chief,  itinerating  among 
the  villages,  and  teaching  the  children  in  such  a  way  that 
it  was  found  afterwards  that  they  had  remembered  much. 
But  God  was  preparing  just  that  storm  of  trouble  with 
which  He  seems  to  baptize  most  new  endeavours.  In 
December,  Lewis  Eraser  visited  Zanzibar  for  rest,  only  to  be 
swept  away  by  the  terrible  cholera  visitation  of  1869-1870. 
It  was  now  that  George  Earajala  died,  and  that  Bishop 
Tozer,  broken  in  health,  was  left  alone  with  Mr.  Pennell. 
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In  1870,  despite  this,  the  Bishop  made  a  hurried  visit  to 
deserted  Magila,  only  to  bury  on  his  return  a  new  priest 
who  had  but  just  joined  the  Mission.  For  two  years  it 
was  only  just  possible  to  hold  Zanzibar,  and  in  1872  the 
final  blow  of  all  came.  The  terrible  hurricane  of  that  year 
wrecked  the  city  and  made  a  scene  of  desolation,  says  the 
Bishop,  which  was  the  most  piteous  sight  he  had  ever  seen. 
His  sister  tells  of  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Mission  property, 
both  private  and  pubHc,  and  her  letters  are  full  of  references 
to  the  Bishop's  faihng  health.  His  work  indeed  was  done. 
In  May  Miss  Tozer  writes  :  "  He  is  utterly  shattered, 
knocked  down,  and  out  of  heart  "  ;  in  July  :  "  The  Bishop 
is  in  a  state  that  breaks  my  heart  " ;  in  August :  "  I  believe 
paralysis  is  threatening,  or  apoplexy — his  hands  paper-white, 
and  his  face  so  shrunk  and  old  and  withered  "  ;  and  a  httle 
later  that  the  only  hope  of  hfe  was  "  home  immediately." 
On  top  of  all,  the  heroic  Reverend  Lewin  Pennell  sickened 
and  died  ;  and  by  October  Dr.  Steere  was  left  alone. 
Discipleship  had  led  again  to  the  Way  of  the  Cross.  .  .  . 
That  very  month  Magila  begged  that  it  might  not  be 
finally  abandoned. 

How,  in  the  face  of  every  difficulty,  Dr.  Steere  despatched 
his  sub-deacons  to  the  Shambala  hills,  has  already  been 
told  ;  and  it  may  be  said  that,  from  that  act  of  faith,  the 
Magila  Mission  never  looked  back.  A  succession  of  workers 
kept  the  flame  aglow  during  the  months  of  Dr.  Steere 's  con- 
secration to  the  now  vacant  bishopric,  his  campaign  in 
England,  and  until  his  return  with  many  helpers  to  Zanzibar. 
In  1875,  having  planted  a  colony  of  adult  Christians  at 
Mbweni,  on  Zanzibar  Island,  Bishop  Steere  began  a  series 
of  journeys  on  the  mainland,  fired  by  his  determination 
that  the  East  African  tribes  must  finally  have  each  its  own 
bishop,  clergy,  and  churches.  Like  the  monastic  pioneers 
of  early  European  centuries,  he  chose  sites  for  future 
cities  and  planted  parties  on  them.  In  July  1875  he  took 
four  white  men  and  eight  native  teachers  to  strugghng 
Magila,    and    inaugurated    an    era   of    prosperity    under 
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Archdeacon  Farler.  Two  years  later  he  landed  at  Lindi, 
journeyed  across  the  Rovuma,  through  the  Yao  peoples, 
and  viewed  the  land  of  the  early  attempts.  Following  this 
he  planted  Christians  and  teachers  at  Masasi ;  and  the  story 
of  them,  despite  its  shadows,  is  one  of  increasing  success. 
By  1879  the  tribes  of  the  mainland  had  been  reached. 

The  story  of  Magila  may  not  be  told  here  in  full ;  but 
Farler  and  his  helpers  laboured  with  apostolic  zeal.  Their 
position  was  very  much  that  of  Augustine  at  the  court  of 
Ethelbert,  or  Paulinus  at  that  of  Edwin.  They  appeared 
before  native  councils  with  their  story  of  peace,  and  bore 
the  Cross  between  armed  war-parties.  Men  heard  them 
preach,  and  spread  their  story,  so  that  they  found  villages 
ready  to  hear  them  when  they  came.  At  one  place  they 
publicly  debated  with  the  Moslem  imam,  and  contrasted 
"  the  holy  and  blessed  life  of  Jesus  with  the  evil  and 
impure  life  of  Mohammed."  The  young  sub-deacons 
showed  zeal  and  love,  and  at  last  converts  came  in.  Easter, 
1877,  marked  that  wonderful  time  when  heathen  Magila 
watched  a  white-robed  procession  following  the  Cross  to 
the  river,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  for  the  baptism  of 
fourteen  persons.  All  was  in  SwahiU  ;  a  young  African 
sub-deacon  preached.  Then  back  they  came,  through 
the  green  shambas,  under  the  vivid  blue  sky,  to  the  little 
church,  where  those  first  fourteen  were  taken  into  the  visible 
Body  of  the  Church  of  God. 

Christmas  Day,  1879,  really  ends  this  chapter  ;  but  that 
Christmas  was  followed  by  a  significant  Epiphany  on  the 
mainland,  with  which  we  may  well  close.  This  year  had 
seen  the  opening  of  a  daughter  station  at  Umba,  under  a 
devoted  deacon  not  long  in  the  Mission,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Yorke,  who  had  laboured  unceasingly  and  successfully  for 
some  months.  But  Umba  too  was  to  have  its  trial ;  for,  on 
the  Epiphany  of  1880,  Charles  Yorke  obtained  that  mani- 
festation of  the  Lord  he  had  served  which  only  comes 
' '  across  the  River. ' '  He  was  carried  to  his  grave  by  the  side 
of  his  first  and  recent  convert,  by  weeping  catechumens  ; 
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and  all  Umba,  heathen  as  well  as  Christian,  mourned  and 
wailed  for  him.  Preaching  at  home  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Mission,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  had  been  the  tutor  and 
biographer  of  Bishop  Mackenzie,  mentioned  that  Yorke's 
had  been  the  first  death  on  the  mainland  since  those  early 
sufferers  on  the  Shird  River.  Eighteen  weary,  struggling 
years  had  gone  by,  but  that  comparison  tells  its  own 
story.  The  first  had  died  alone  and  beaten,  in  a  heathen 
land  ;  the  second  was  laid  to  rest  among  native 
Christians  by  a  Church  which  already  had  its  training 
college,  its  native  ministry,  its  out-stations,  and  its 
cathedral.  It  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous 
in  our  eyes. 

VII 

With  aU  this  expansion  and  growth,  there  still  lacked  a 
church  in  Zanzibar.  Bishop  Steere  refused  to  wish  for 
a  cathedral :  that  was  to  be  planted  one  day  on  the  shores 
of  Nyasa  ;  and  even  he,  at  that  time,  could  not  foresee  how 
soon  the  development  of  the  Mission  was  going  to  make  two 
dioceses,  with  two  cathedrals,  a  necessity.  It  is,  of  course, 
well  known  now  where  that  Zanzibar  church  was  to  be 
placed  ;  but  we  have  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  this 
chapter. 

The  weakness  of  that  early  mission  to  Zanzibar,  and 
the  strength  of  the  kingdom  it  had  come  to  displace, 
must  have  seemed  almost  laughable  to  the  Arabs  of  the 
day.  Their  very  interest  was  based  largely  on  their  abso- 
lute lack  of  fear.  And  yet  Bishop  Tozer  and  Dr.  Steere  stood 
for  a  direct  challenge  to  the  power  that  not  only  made 
slavery  possible,  but  supported  it  with  religious  sanction. 
But  the  protest  of  Dr.  Livingstone  had  been  backed  (as  he 
asked)  by  the  Universities'  Mission  ;  and  in  1873  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  visited  Zanzibar,  interviewed  the  Sultan,  and  added 
to  missionary  persuasion  the  moral  weight  of  British 
Government  opinion.     That  opinion  was  backed  by  the 
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appearance  of  a  fleet  of  British,  French,  and  American 
men-of-war  ;  and  one  month  after  the  death  of  Livingstone, 
the  Sultan  signed  a  treaty  prohibiting  the  transportation 
of  slaves,  and,  ipso  facto,  closing  the  slave  market.  Bishop 
Steere  saw  at  once  the  Church's  opportunity.  "  What 
place  could  be  so  appropriate  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  of  Liberty  as  this,  where  hberty  had  been  so  long 
unknown  ?  " — so  Dr.  Steere  in  that  year  designed  for  his 
Master  the  greatest  of  His  visible  triumphs. 

The  plan  was  no  sooner  formed  than  the  way  was 
opened.  Only  the  year  before — the  year  of  the  first 
general  Missionary  Intercession  in  the  Anghcan  branch 
of  the  Church — the  Rev,  A.  N.  West,  a  curate  of 
Buckingham,  had  joined  the  Mission,  and  he  pur- 
chased and  gave  the  slave  dep6t  and  the  adjoining 
ground.  The  actual  market  was  in  the  possession  of  a 
Hindu  merchant,  who  most  nobly  presented  it  to  the 
Bishop.  There,  on  the  first  Friday  in  Advent,  1873,  the 
first  preaching  took  place  in  a  mud  hut.  Light  came  in 
from  the  door  and  thatch  and  Ught-holes,  and  it  streamed 
on  a  Httle  congregation  gazing  at  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion 
nailed  up  between  two  poles,  and  on  Dr.  Steere  preaching 
the  hberty  of  the  soul  now  that  hberty  of  the  body  had 
been  won.  Their  own  children  sang  Swahili  hymns  and  a 
Litany ;  some  eighty  townspeople  gathered  about  ;  and 
at  the  door  was  the  imam  and  others  of  a  local  mosque, 
to  whom  the  Bishop's  pamphlets  were  given  at  the  close. 
Reguleir  services  followed  ;  the  congregation  swelled  to 
150  of  all  races  ;  and  on  Christmas  Day  the  first  stone  of  a 
permanent  building  was  laid.  A  feeble  little  band  gathered 
round  the  acting  Consul-General,  and  Dr.  Steere  was  asked 
not  to  preach  pubhcly  for  fear  of  a  disturbance  ;  but  with 
prayer  and  to  the  ringing  strains  of  "  Jerusalem  the 
golden,"  Christ  Church  was  planted  in  Zanzibar. 

The  church  slowly  grew  with  the  Bishop  superintending 
it  day  by  day.  It  was  built  with  an  apse,  Basilican  in 
type,  and  Arabic  features  within  and  without  commended 
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it  to  Africa.  No  native  believed  that  the  28|-foot  span, 
sixty  feet  high,  of  the  Bishop's  own  mixture  of  coral  and 
Portland  cement,  would  hold  when  the  scaffolding  was 
taken  away,  until  one  man  remembered  the  foundation 
stone.  Bishop  Steere  declared  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  but  his  inquirer  was  not  satisfied.  "  I  know  why  the 
roof  does  not  fall,"  he  said.  "  It  is  the  very  powerful 
medicine  you  put  in  that  stone  !  " 

On  Cliristmas  Day,  1879,  the  exterior  was  complete. 
Boys  from  Kiungani  decorated  it  thoroughly,  and  masked 
the  scaffolding  at  the  east  end  with  palm  branches,  while 
a  cross  of  red  and  white  flowers  stood  high  on  the  very 
spot  where  once  the  whipping-post  had  been.  Apart  from 
the  European  residents,  some  250  native  Christians  were 
there,  and  as  many  more  of  the  townspeople  crowded  in. 
In  one  way  it  was  the  crowning-point  of  Bp,  Steere 's  Ufe. 
In  Swahili,  native  Christians  sang  out  the  Gospel  story 
in  our  childhood's  hymn :  "  While  shepherds  watched 
their  flocks  by  night,"  and  as  they  followed  it  with  the 
significant :  "  Hark  !  the  herald-angels  sing,"  all  present 
must  have  felt  that  here  indeed  the  Church  on  earth  was 
joining  "  with  angels  and  archangels  "  in  a  triumph  song. 
The  Bishop  preached.  He  looked  out  on  black  faces 
already  signed  with  the  cross,  on  others  known  to  be 
"  hearing,"  and,  in  the  ante-chapel,  on  Arabs  who  had 
bargained  for  slaves  and  watched  their  punishment  upon 
that  very  spot. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  lay  much  more  stress  on  all  that  this 
sets  out  in  parable.  Dr.  Steere's  own  words  bid  us  com- 
pare two  pictures  :  the  one,  "  rows  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  sitting  and  standing,  and  salesmen  and  purchasers 
passing  in  and  out  among  them,  examining  them,  handling 
them,  chaffering  over  them,  bandjnng  their  filthy  jokes 
about  them,  and  worse  scenes  still  going  on  in  all  the  huts 
around  "  ;  the  other,  "  the  priest,  the  preacher,  the  physician, 
and  the  nurse,  the  children  crowding  to  be  taught,  the 
grown  men  coming  to  hear  of  God  and  Christ,  the  sick  and 
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suffering  finding  help  and  health."    The  writer  of  that  saw 
both.     And  what  was  his  verdict  ? 

"AFRICA    IS    READY— IF    ONLY    ENGLAND    BE 
READY  TOO." 

It  is  with  that  we  close  our  fourth  study.  A  mere  hand- 
ful has  been  garnered  from  the  crowded  harvest-field,  and 
of  this  much  has  been  spoiled  or  lost.  The  native  Chris- 
tians are  as  poor  in  quahty  as  you  would  expect  ex-slaves 
and  savages,  w;ithout  the  strength  of  Christian  centuries 
behind  them,  to  be.  Priests  were  to  be  broken-hearted  at 
Mbweni,  Kiungani,  Zanzibar,  and  Magila  in  days  to  come. 
Enemies  were  to  set  the  loss  of  men  and  the  expenditure 
of  money  over  against  the  few  and  poor  sheep  won,  with 
worldly  wisdom.  Not  all  reckon  one  soul  as  of  more  value 
than  the  whole  world.  But  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  as 
yet  but  one  question  as  we  scan  the  record  of  those  years, 
and  answering  it,  acknowledge  that  God  had  indeed  called 
England  to  Africa :  for  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is  evi- 
dence here  of  present  power  in  the  Name  of  Christ  to  meet 
Africa's  need  ? 

"  Hope  of  men's  bodies,  grains  both  red  and  white — 
Shrivelled  and  sere  and  void  of  speech  and  sight, 
Is  that  blind  Seed  Who  burst  His  way  to  light. 

Alleluia  !  " 
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"  The  Pilgrims  then,  especially  Christian,  began  to  despond 
in  their  mind,  and  looked  this  way  and  that,  but  no  way 
could  be  found  by  them  by  which  they  might  escape  the  River. 
Then  they  asked  the  men  if  the  Waters  were  all  of  a  depth  ? 
They  said.  No  ;  yet  they  could  not  help  them  in  that  case, 
for  said  they,  you  shall  find  it  deeper  or  shallower,  as  you  believe 
in  the  King  of  the  place." — John  Bunyan. 

I 

With  out  fifth  chapter  we  turn  to  a  new  aspect  of  the 
missionary  call.  Hitherto  we  have  watched  East  African 
needs,  and  those  needs  made  known,  and  we  have  seen  in 
what  manner  God  set  His  seal  on  a  work  begun  with  small 
resources  save  those  of  hope  arid  love  ;  but  now  we  shall 
consider  the  missionary  call  which  the  Church  in  East 
Africa  is  giving  in  our  own  days  to  the  Church  in  England. 
Here  also  we  follow  the  three-fold  plan,  and  turn  first  to 
the  Need.  But  it  is  not  the  easiest  task  to  set  that  out, 
for  you  cannot  merely  estimate  a  need  in  terms  of  un- 
evangeUsed  villages  or  of  under-staffed  stations.  Each 
priest  and  layman  in  the  field  stands  in  need,  though  he 
be  surrounded  with  Christian  natives  and  Cathohc  privi- 
leges ;  and  how  great  his  need  is,  none  but  the  needy  know. 
But  it  is  just  they  who  do  not  hke  to  tell,  and  the  plan 
adopted  here  would  limp  a  little  if  we  rested  only  upon 
them. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  before  us  two  studies  : 
the  one  purely  and  simply  the  study  of  an  individual — 
"  a  great  missionary,  one  of  the  manliest  of  men,  a  deeply 
rehgious  and  entirely  fearless  Cathohc  bishop  "  ;  and  the 
other  a  study  of  things  as  they  are.  By  the  first  we  shall 
try  to  show,  not  exactly  a  normal  missionary  Hfe,  but  by 
no  means  abnormal  missionary  trials,  hopes  and  fears, 
disappointments  and  joys,  and  all  of  them  inspiring 
because  borne  by  a  missionary  whose  feet  followed  closely 
the  Divine  footsteps.  His  life  illustrates,  too,  better  than 
most,  the  problems  of  the  infant  Church,  and  the  greatest 
of  all  the  works  which  she  is  called  upon  to  undertake. 
And  in  the  end  we  shall  not  find  that  limitation  to  one  man 
has  dwarfed  our  outlook,  for  his  living  personality  gives 
life  to  a  study  which  might  otherwise  be  dull.  You  may 
learn  a  good  deal  about  missionary  work  by  ransacking  the 
baggage  of  a  score  of  missionaries,  but  you  learn  more  by 
talking  to  one.  And  Charles  Alan  Smythies,  being  dead, 
yet  speaketh. 

He  comes  before  us  i  as  the  noble  figure  of  a  man  whose 
"  good  example  "  stands  high  in  the  records  of  the  Church 
mihtant.  There  are  many  still  who  knew  him,  but  not 
one  to  whom  Bishop  Smythies  is  not  a  memory  for  which 
men  draw  aside  to  thank  their  God.  This  is  no  exaggerated 
language.  Father  Russell's  words  have  been  already  quoted, 
but  all  say  the  same.  Archdeacon  Maples  found  his  greatest 
characteristic  in  his  burning  zeal  in  every  aspect  of  his 
work,  and  Archdeacon  Jones-Bateman  considered  that  his 
power  and  wisdom  could  only  be  summed  up  by  the  use  of 
that  much-abused  word  "  Great."     Canon  Dale's  apprecia- 

*  For  the  whole  of  this  chapter  I  am  entirely  indebted  to  The 
Life  of  C.  A.  Smythies,  published  by  the  U.M.C.A.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  an  adaptation  for  study  purposes  of  that  biography. 
Father  Russell's  beautiful  "  Preface  "  ought  to  be  read  by  all,  in 
full ;  while  I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  the  entire  story  in  Miss 
Ward's  careful  words.  I  wish  thus  to  acknowledge  my  great 
obligation  to  them. — R.  K. 
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tion  is  shown  when  he  writes  :  "I  think  of  him  always  as  a 
magnificent  man,  of  kindly  face  and  courtly  manners,  of 
deep,  ripe  judgment,  with  a  wise,  discerning  heart  and  a 
strong  though  disciplined  will — a  bom  ruler  and  leader  of 
men  " ;  and  this  is  not  a  surprise  when  we  consider  the 
quiet  hohness  of  his  hfe.  His  great  care  was  to  secure  the 
first  two  morning  hours  for  communion  with  God,  day  by 
day  pleading  the  great  Sacrifice  and  making  offer  of  himself, 
his  soul  and  body  ;  and  day  by  day  in  office  and  meditation 
he  strove  to  learn  his  Master's  will.  It  was  surely  those 
hours  which  left  that  impress  on  him  which  all  noticed. 
There  was  in  him  a  courtesy  and  grace,  "  an  imperial 
meekness,"  a  love  and  a  gentleness,  which  combined  to 
make  that  manliness  which  sometimes  seems  at  variance 
with  these  when  taken  separately,  but  which  is  com- 
pacted of  them  and  of  none  other.  "  One  of  the  manhest 
men  I  ever  looked  on,"  we  are  told  that  an  American 
bishop  testified,  and  it  was  this  manliness  which  stamped 
his  life. 

Bishop  Smythies  brought  to  his  diocese  a  Catholicism 
at  once  convinced  and  generous.  Perhaps  the  virtue  of 
generosity  is  contained  in  that  of  conviction  ;  but  they  are 
often  found  divorced.  With  him,  however,  there  was 
never  any  question  but  that  he  held  the  faith  of  the 
Fathers  with  the  love  of  a  little  child.  He  wrote  to  Pere 
Acker,  the  head  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  community  in 
Zanzibar,  about  the  question  of  divorce,  with  a  loyalty  to 
Lambeth,  a  brotherliness  to  Rome,  and  a  firmness  to  the 
Catholic  Faith  that  well  indicates  his  position.  "  The 
attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  makes  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  Anghcan  Bishops  to  be  generous  .  .  . 
[but  I]  rejoice  in  all  the  good  that  God  is  doing  in  the 
world  by  means  of  her  .  .  .  [although]  the  role  of  Protes- 
tant is  one  that  I  can  never  play."  His  biographer  tells 
us  of  his  charities  to  the  Salvation  Army  and  to  the  Bible 
Society,  on  the  other  side.  And  perhaps  more  than  all, 
we  have  evidence  of  his  wisdom,  in  the  true   Biblical 
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sense  of  that  word,  when  we  find  the  C.M.S.  Bishop  of 
Uganda,  the  heroic  Dr.  Hannington,  writing  from  Magila, 
whither  he  had  gone  for  the  older  man's  blessing  and 
advice  : — 

"  Next  day  (Sunday)  6.30  a.m.,  the  Bishop  held  a 
Confirmation.  Mitre  and  cope.  Address  very  good.  .  .  . 
With  all  his  ritualism  he  is  strong  on  the  point  of  conver- 
sion, and  is  very  particular  about  baptism  and  communion 
not  being  administered  before  conversion,  either  to  heathen 
or  professing  Christians."  Of  his  own  diocese  Hannington 
had  to  write  :  "I  want  to  see  far  more  Church  order  "  ; 
but  indeed  the  two  bishops  had  more  in  common  than 
perhaps  either  of  them  knew. 

No  great  speaker  and  no  great  scholar.  Bishop  Smythies 
came  nevertheless  to  Zanzibar  after  ten  years  of  work  in 
the  diocese  of  Llandaff  that  had  drawn  out  those  quaUties 
with  which  he  was  to  do  so  much  for  Africa.  First  curate 
and  then  vicar  of  a  parish  which  grew  to  twenty  thousand 
souls,  he  had  won  the  respect  and  love  of  rich  and  poor 
alike,  largely  because,  as  the  late  Bishop  King  said  in  his 
sermon  at  the  consecration  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  he 
had  declared  to  them  the  whole  counsel  of  God  ;  and  he 
himself  had  judged  himself  unfit  for  the  bishopric  when 
first  it  was  offered  him.  Characteristically,  he  thought  his 
late  vicar  the  best  man  for  the  work.  After  a  delay,  how- 
ever, the  post  was  pressed  upon  him  again,  and  this  time 
he  gave  himself,  "  not  knowing,  not  questioning  what  the 
future  of  his  fife  or  death  might  be,"  because  he  thought 
that  it  was  God's  will  that  he  should  go.  Every  year  of 
his  episcopate  he  returned  to  the  treasurers  of  the  Uni- 
versities' Mission  every  penny  of  that  little-enough  income 
they  could  offer  him  ;  while  on  his  part  he  spared  nothing 
in  the  service  to  which  he  had  been  called ;  and  when  at 
last  it  was  told  how  in  the  cabin  of  a  foreign  mail  steamer 
he  had  in  very  truth  "  fallen  on  sleep,"  it  was  left  to  one 
who  had  known  him  well  to  write :  "  Bishop  Smythies 
lived  daily  and  hourly  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God." 
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II 

The  new  bishop  was  off  Zanzibar  Island  by  S.  Matthias' 
Day,  1884,  and  he  received  such  a  welcome  as  a  missionary 
diocese  widowed  of  a  bishop  for  eighteen  months  can  give 
to  their  new  Father-in-God,  especially  when  he  brings 
with  him  a  large  band  of  reinforcements.  Bishop  Smythies, 
however,  had  not  been  one  month  in  Zanzibar  before  he 
had  decided  to  make  a  visitation  of  the  Magila  district, 
thus  indicating,  as  it  were,  what  was  to  be  a  characteristic 
of  his  episcopate.  No  bishop  of  our  Church  in  modern 
days  has  travelled  as  he  did.  Five  times  he  walked  to 
Lake  Nyasa,  and  ten  times  in  all  visited  the  Masasi  district, 
while  his  activity  in  the  Bonde  country  distinguished  him 
from  his  predecessors  in  the  see.  The  time  had  come,  indeed, 
for  expansion.  It  was  because  of  the  work  of  Bishops 
Tozer  and  Steere  that  Bishop  Smythies  could  become 
a  veritable  apostle  to  the  tribes  round  Lake  Nyasa,  and 
here  we  find  our  first  illustration  of  the  work  of  a  missionary 
in  his  life.  Nowadays  Magila  can  be  reached  in  a  few 
hours  by  rail  from  the  coast,  and  the  walk  to  Masasi  has 
changed  its  character  entirely,  while  Nyasa,  although  still 
many  weeks'  journey  from  Zanzibar,  is  becoming  yearly 
more  accessible.  Yet,  for  all  this,  itinerating  and  "  journey- 
ings  oft  "  must  remain  for  a  long  time  the  work  of  a  mission- 
ary, and  while  there  are  unreached  tribes  in  the  Mission's 
sphere  of  influence,  the  priest  on  safari  must  be  a  famihar 
sight. 

The  Bishop's  own  journeys  were  often  especially  con- 
nected with  his  episcopal  office,  and  arose  out  of  the  necessity 
of  his  passing  continually  from  place  to  place  "  confirming 
the  churches,"  but  he  also  had  a  very  clear  view  of  the 
primary  aldvantage  and  necessity  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
tidings  far  and  near.  He  held  that  this  prepared  the  way 
for  the  coming  of  resident  priests,  and  gave  the  tribes  an 
idea  of  the  purpose  of  the  missionary  as  distinct  from  that 
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of  the  other  white  men  whom  they  saw.  At  the  end  of 
just  such  a  preaching  tour  in  the  Bonde  country  with 
Padre  Petro  Limo,  in  which  they  preached  in  five  villages 
one  day,  three  the  next,  and  thirteen  within  the  week,  he 
writes  that  although  this  doubtless  requires  an  effort  to 
begin,  still  "  it  must  be  often  the  only,  as  it  is  the  divinely 
appointed  way  of  stirring  up  a  desire  for  God  and  holy 
things  in  the  hearts  of  men.  We  do  not  want  them  to 
think  we  have  only  come  to  open  schools  for  children." 
In  this  case  he  was  circling  round  Korogwe  as  a  centre. 
And  for  all  his  zeal,  it  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Bishop  shared  tha.t  fear  which  is  one  of  the  burdens 
of  Divine  service  anywhere — the  dread,  that  is,  of  bringing 
holy  things  to  minds  which  cannot  understand  and  may 
perhaps  defile  them.  But  he  was  not  a  man  to  hang 
back  because  the  sword  was  sharp,  and  until  the  Day 
declare  it  we  shall  not  know  how  many  have  fmally  reached 
the  Kingdom  because  of  a  saving  impulse  towards  truth 
which  the  Bishop  thus  implanted  in  them. 

Turning,  then,  to  his  journeys,  we  can  picture  the  big, 
well-made  man  passing  day  after  day  through  forest  or 
wilderness,  river-valley  or  desert,  to  visit  his  scattered 
sheep,  or  to  win  new  ones.  He  loved  wild  nature,  and  this 
love  of  his  was  not  the  least  lovable  thing  about  him.  His 
letters  are  full  of  those  quick  appreciations  that  tell  of 
the  true  artist — a  solitary  bunch  of  white  flowers  in  a 
dark  forest,  or  the  wide  banana  leaves  transfigured  by  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun  upon  their  tender  green,  or  the 
soft  falling  of  leaves  as  in  an  English  autumn,  or  the 
vivid  scarlet  of  some  little  birds  jewelling  the  reeds  on 
a  slow  river's  bank.  He  took  note  of  all  he  saw,  and 
his  discoveries  made  valuable  additions  to  geographical 
science.  He  was  often  in  danger  from  wild  beasts — once 
when  his  canoe  scraped  the  back  of  a  hippopotamus,  and 
again  when  a  lion  raided  the  night  encampment  and  by  a 
seeming  miracle  clawed  at  a  pot  of  porridge  instead  of  at 
the  head  of  a  pra5nng  native  whose  friends  kept  the  whole 
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camp  awake  all  night,  beating  empty  tins  to  prevent  the 
lion's  return. 

The  provisioning  of  his  expeditions  was  certainly  as 
frugal  as  could  be.  The  Rev.  Petro  Limo  supplies  an  in- 
ventory of  one  such  tour  when  the  Bishop  possessed  two 
tins  of  biscuits,  two  of  milk,  one  packet  of  tea,  one  of 
candles,  a  waterproof  sheet,  and  a  blanket.  It  was  his 
custom  to  receive  the  native  ugali  (or  porridge)  and  fowl, 
and  to  eat  the  thick,  white,  delicious  stuff  with  his  fingers 
by  the  side  of  the  village  chief.  It  broke  down  "  a  great 
deal  of  barrier,"  he  said,  speaking  out  of  the  depths  of  his 
large  heart.  At  times  indeed  he  stared  famine  in  the  face. 
Once  on  the  way  to  Nyasa  he  lost  his  bearers,  and  for  two 
or  three  days  had  nothing  to  eat  but  some  lemon-drops 
and  the  wine  for  Holy  Communion.  Or,  again,  there  was 
a  grim  adventure  which  is  recorded  in  the  words  of  the 
native  reader  with  him  : — 

"  On  Wednesday  afternoon  we  lost  our  way  ;  we  slept ; 
there  was  not  an  atom  of  food.  Thursday  we  travelled  on 
our  way  till  the  third  hour  (9  a.m.),  and  presently  we  got 
to  know  that  it  was  not  the  way  to  our  place.  We  left  the 
path  we  were  on  ;  we  were  very  thirsty  ;  the  great  master 
[the  Bishop]  was  not  able  to  direct  us  for  hunger  and 
thirst.  But  God  gave  us  necessaries,  for  we  killed  a  small 
animal  and  we  were  saved  until  we  got  water  on  Friday. 
God  helping  us  to  find  the  way,  we  reached  the  river  in  the 
afternoon  and  drank  water.  We  arose,  and  directly  after 
we  arose  there  met  us  our  people.  We  rejoiced  to  see  them 
again  and  to  get  food  for  the  Bishop,  for  we  had  fear  for 
the  life  of  the  Lord  Bishop  from  hunger."  He  indeed 
seems  never  to  have  had  fear  for  himself — in  aJl  but  one 
particular.  He  writes  :  "  There  is  one  thing  I  cannot 
manage  yet,  and  that  is  sleeping  in  a  native  hut,  stuffy  with 
its  perpetual  fire,  and,  to  say  the  least,  not  without  terrors 
of  unpleasant  occupants — terrors  of  which  S.  Bernard  and 
S.  Francis  were  probably  unconscious,  and  which  no  doubt 
S.   Francis  Xavier  completely  overcame,   but  which  to 
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unsaintly  persons  present  a  difficulty !  "  This  is  not  a 
bad  indication  of  the  thoughts  of  the  Bishop's  mind,  for  it 
shows  in  passing  (as  in  many  other  places)  what  high 
missionary  ideals  he  had  before  him. 

There  was  a  sad  feature,  too,  of  his  journeyings  which 
ought  to  be  mentioned.  In  those  days  the  mortality,  not 
only  of  the  Mission  staff,  but  also  of  the  white  poprdation 
in  Zanzibar  as  weU  as  on  the  mainland,  was  very  high — 
this  partly  because  so  few  precautionary  measures  were 
known,  partly  because  the  need  for  them  was  not  sufficiently 
realised,  and  partly  because  it  was  not  possible  to  take  them. 
This  last  is  a  point  worth  making.  In  the  days  of  scattered 
flocks  and  few  priests  it  was  often  necessary  "  to  count  not 
one's  life  dear  unto  one's  self  "  ;  and  thus  the  Bishop  is 
found  writing  of  one  such  :  "I  do  not  see  how  anyone  in 
England  can  say  what  such  a  devoted  priest  as  Riddell 
might  think  necessary ;  probably  one  thing  which  he  thought 
really  necessary  was  that  the  Christians  in  the  district 
should  receive  the  Holy  Communion,  and  it  was  in  his 
journeys  for  that  end  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  get 
wet."  And  who  shall  say  where  the  native  Church  would 
be  to-day  if  the  sacraments  in  those  needful  days  had  been 
withheld  ?  But  anjway,  there  it  is,  and  the  Bishop  often 
arrived  weary  with  a  long  journey,  only  to  find  crushing 
news  awaiting  him  of  stations  to  be  filled  up  at  a  time  when 
there  were  so  few  to  fill  them.  On  one  such  occasion 
he  walked  into  Newala  to  find  both  Mr.  Riddell  and  Mr. 
Pollard  dead  ;  and  he  writes  :  ".For  me  it  has  been  a  hard, 
hard  year,  and  this  is  the  heaviest  blow  of  all."  But  on 
he  had  to  go,  with  sadness  and  solitude  for  his  companions. 
.  .  .  More  than  once  a  rapid  journey  had  to  be  taken  to 
supply  personally  the  need  death  had  created,  as  when  in 
1889  Mr.  Woodward  was  alone  at  Magila  and  the  Bishop 
pushed  out  there  to  help  him  at  Christmas.  And  once  a 
yet  more  sorrowful  march  was  his,  of  which  the  story  is 
so  full  of  inspiration,  because  of  the  pluck  and  heroism  of 
it  all,  that  it  may  be  told  in  full. 
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It  was  early  in  1886  that  the  Bishop  set  out  from  Tanga 
with  a  caravan  of  twenty-two  natives  and  two  white  men, 
Winckley  and  Kerslake.  Mr.  Wincldey,  a  Dorchester 
man,  had  been  but  some  six  months  in  the  country,  and  the 
Bishop  was  taking  him  up  to  the  Magila  district.  He  tells 
how  Winckley,  not  used  to  long  marches,  complained  of 
fatigue  early  in  the  day,  but  as  he  turned  aside  with  the 
Bishop  to  see  a  Wadigo  village,  they  judged  that  nothing 
could  be  seriously  wrong.  They  noticed,  however,  that 
he  sighed  once  or  twice  as  he  walked,  and  that  at  last  he 
dropped  behind  ;  and  while  they  turned  to  look  for  him, 
a  native  called  out  that  he  had  fallen.  The  little  group 
gathered  round,  with  two  native  women,  only  to  do  what 
they  could  with  no  medicine  but  a  little  brandy.  They 
sent  some  travelling  Bondeis  for  a  doctor,  but  help  was 
far  away.  After  some  hours  they  made  an  effort  to  carry 
him,  but,  still  unconscious,  he  died  in  their  arms.  The 
Bishop  sent  for  a  native  bedstead — a  kind  of  litter — to 
put  the  body  on  ;  and  writes :  "  When  the  kitanda  came  we 
fastened  the  body  upon  it  and  began  our  long  and  painful 
walk.  I  followed  close  behind  all  the  time.  ...  In  one 
place  we  had  to  go  through  a  thick  forest,  where  the 
bearers  had  to  crawl  on  their  knees  sometimes  to  keep  the 
body  clear  of  the  boughs.  Then  the  night  came  on  very 
dark ;  the  road  was  often  bad  and  uneven,  the  grass  was 
often  above  one's  waist,  impeding  our  walking.  Our  rate 
of  walking  became  slower  till  we  seemed  to  creep  along  ; 
the  men  were  always  stopping  and  wrangling,  and  we  had 
to  bribe  and  scold  and  implore  them  to  get  them  on  at  all, 
and  all  over  the  poor  lifeless  body.  I  felt  so  tired  at  times 
I  thought  I  never  should  get  to  Umba.  There  had  been 
nothing  to  break  the  terrible  strain  all  day,  and  we  had  not 
had  time  to  cook  a  meal  since  5.50  that  morning.  ...  In  this 
climate  everything  must  be  done  quickly  [with  the  body]. 
If  it  please  God,  I  hope  we  may  be  spared  ever  having 
such  another  day."  He  did  not  have  another  experience 
exactly  like  this,  but  many  of  those  early  missionaries 
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had  to  stand  by  stricken  friends  with  grief  as  poignant,  and 
helplessness  as  great. 

On  the  march  the  Bishop  was  always  seeking  oppor- 
tunities for  "  seed-sowing,"  but  no  itinerant  missionary 
finds  that  an  easy  task.  In  one  long  letter  he  tells  of  a 
Sunday  on  the  River  Lujenda,  and  of  how  he  felt  about  it 
all.  The  day  before,  they  had  arrived  at  a  large  town  on  the 
shore,  and  had  been  thronged  with  eager  natives.  The 
chief  lent  a  hut,  but  it  was  "  so  infested  with  the  most 
disagreeable  kinds  of  disagreeable  insects "  that  the 
Bishop  had  to  have  a  tent  pitched  instead,  the  only  possible 
site  being  a  common  open  beach  (where  there  was  a  gap  in 
the  mosquito-haunted  reeds)  used  by  the  town  as  a  washing 
place.  There  were  six  Christians  in  the  caravan,  and  the 
Bishop  said  he  would  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion  next 
morning  as  early  as  possible  in  his  tent.  Before  the  day 
dawned  the  sleeping-room  had  to  be  transformed  into  a 
church,  and  although  the  Bishop  placed  a  man  at  the  door 
to  tell  the  people  he  wished  for  quiet  as  he  was  at  prayer,  the 
sacred  vessels  were  not  put  away  before  the  chief  came  in, 
bearing  a  kindly  present  of  stiff  porridge  and  stewed  buffalo 
for  breakfast,  but  very  eager  to  finger  red  stole  and  purple 
cassock.  Later  their  Matins  was  interrupted  by  a  heathen 
dance  in  which  the  women  dressed  as  men  and  coloured  their 
faces  in  parody  of  beards  and  whiskers.  When  these  had 
gone  the  Bishop  had  his  service,  trying  to  talk  to  the  men 
and  boys  who  remained  peeping  under  the  sides  of  the  tent, 
and  making  friends  with  them  by  means  of  sugar-plums. 
His  dinner  he  ate  before  an  admiring  crowd,  and  not  until 
about  five  o'clock  "  escaped  into  the  fields  to  get  a  little  quiet 
and  think  over  an  evening  sermon  to  the  men."  But  on  his 
return  he  found  "  an  uncomfortable  altercation  "  going 
on  with  the  guides,  who  had  profited  by  his  absence  to 
go  on  strike  !  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  writes  : 
"  This  does  not  sound  a  very  profitable  or  evangelical  way 
of  spending  Sunday,  as  I  am  painfully  conscious.  .  ,  . 
Others  might  do  better  ;    I  feel  sure  S.  Francis  Xavier 
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and  S.  Francis  of  Assisi  woiild.  .  .  .  [But]  Bishop  Patteson, 
I  see,  felt  the  same  difficulty  as  to  dealing  with  people 
rehgiously  on  a  first  visit." 

This  will  illustrate  well  the  difficulties  of  the  missionary 
pioneer.  But  we  will  close  this  section  of  our  study  with 
the  Bishop's  own  description  of  another  Sunday,  spent  this 
time  in  a  district  which  knew  him  better.  He  says  :  "I 
went  to  Umba  on  Saturday,  had  Evensong,  and  preached. 
— Sunday  morning — Holy  Communion,  with  a  few  words  ; 
later  on,  Bondei  service  in  church ;  then  to  town  with 
congregation,  vested  and  preached  under  a  tree  to  a  fair 
congregation,  took  a  class,  visited  two  sick  people,  and 
saw  several  individually.  In  the  afternoon,  rode  through 
the  forest,  about  2^  hours'  ride,  and  visited  a  new  town 
where  lour  Christians  have  settled.  In  the  evening,  service 
in  Bondei  and  sermon  at  Msaraka  ;  then  to  the  large 
town  near  Mkuzi,  and  preached  to  the  whole  town  I  should 
think,  or  very  nearly.  We  went  straight  from  church  with 
lamps  and  bells,  and  boys  to  sing  hymns.  I  ended  by 
reading  the  Commandments,  and,  as  there  had  been  a  case 
of  murdering  a  child  for  some  one  of  the  many  superstitious 
reasons  for  which  children  are  killed  here  as  soon  as  born, 
I  stopped  after  the  Sixth  Commandment,  and,  I  hope, 
frightened  them  seriously." 

So  the  missionary  travels,  finding  the  way  often  sad 
and  mostly  weary,  while  disappointment  follows  hard  on 
joy,  and  hopes  are  few.  And  because  it  is  "  the  whole 
Body  "  of  the  Church  which  maketh  "  increase  of  itself," 
pray  ye  therefore.  ... 

Ill 

All  this  itinerating  work  must  have  its  practical  outcome 
in  the  foundation  of  new  stations  and  the  extension  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  it  is  work  not  half 
done.  But  it  is  hard  to  reahse  all  that  the  opening  up  of 
a  new  district  must  mean  of  isolation,  of  labour  without 
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visible  reward,  and  of  "  tears  and  blood."  In  the  Bishop's 
episcopate,  however,  there  was  one  great  accomplishment 
which  well  illustrates  all  these.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mackenzie  had  died  on  his  way  to  the  tribes  round  Lake 
Nyasa,  that  Bishop  Tozer  had  moved  to  Zanzibar  only 
because  Zanzibar  seemed  to  be  the  best  starting-place  for 
the  Lake,  and  that  Bishop  Steere  had  founded  Masasi  and 
its  stations  chiefly  as  a  stepping-stone  to  that  end.  It 
fell  to  the  happiness  of  Bishop  Smythies  to  be  able  to 
complete  what  others  had  begun  in  all  these  ways. 

We  must  go  back  in  thought  to  1875  when  Bishop  Steere 
had  followed  the  Lujenda  River  to  a  town  called  on  most 
maps  after  its  chief  Mataka.  He  had  been  well  welcomed 
there  and  honoured  by  a  personal  talk  with  the  chief, 
and  by  the  slaying  of  beasts  ;  but  he  could  only  meet 
Mataka's  request  for  a  teacher  by  a  promise,  and  set  out 
again  for  the  coast.  But  that  was  a  promise  hard  to 
fulfil,  and  in  1877  a  deputation  arrived  at  Zanzibar  to  ask 
why  no  teacher  had  come.  The  answer  had  to  be  made 
that  there  was  no  one  to  send,  and  when  three  years  later 
someone  was  found  who  could  go,  the  old  chief  had  died  in 
his  heathenism.  That  someone  was,  however,  the  Rev. 
W.  P.  Johnson,  whose  stay  is  knit  with  the  foundation  of 
what  is  now  the  Nyasaland  diocese.  In  this,  the  nearest  point 
to  the  Lake  possible  then,  he  laboured  alone  for  two  years, 
years  spent  in  acquiring  new  dialects  and  learning  new 
native  customs,  in  checking  native  warfare  by  encouraging 
strange  blood-covenants  between  the  chiefs,  in  illness  with 
the  Scotch  in  Livingstonia,  and  in  longing  both  for  a 
white  face  and  a  convert.  After  eighteen  months,  how- 
ever, he  cut  crosses  from  an  old  biscuit-tin  for  nine  men  who 
declared  that  they  wished  to  be  Christians,  which  act  seems 
to  have  provoked  opposition,  for  when  slavers  stirred  up 
the  natives  the  mission  station  was  looted  and  Johnson 
warned  to  escape.  He  decided  that  he  must  have  help,  and, 
after  a  visit  to  Zanzibar,  returned  with  the  Rev.  Charles 
Janson,  not  only  to  Mataka's,  but  even  farther  to  the  Lake. 
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And  there,  the  goal  of  the  Mission  won  at  last,  the  plan  of 
sacrifice  appeared  again,  and  the  grave  of  Charles  Janson 
"  hallowed  the  Lake  side."  It  is  so  easy,  in  writing  of 
missions,  to  pass  over  the  human  side  of  it  all ;  but  let  us 
picture  Mr.  Johnson  utterly  alone  in  savage  Central  Africa 
by  the  side  of  the  grave  of  his  dearest  friend.  .  .  .  And 
then  for  two  incredible  years  of  interminable  wanderings, 
preaching  up  and  down  the  Lake  and  countryside  from 
Magomero  to  Chitesi's  village.  He  bears  marks  to-day  of 
those  years  ;  but  at  their  conclusion  he  determined  that 
a  boat  was  needed  on  the  Lake,  and  he  returned  to 
England  to  get  her. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  teU  with  any  detail 
the  story  of  the  Charles  Janson,  as  she  was  called.  She 
was  a  screw  steamer,  65  feet  long  and  12  J  in  her  beam,  and 
was  constructed  in  about  eight  hundred  pieces,  which  had 
to  be  carried  up  from  the  coast,  with  other  goods,  in 
nearly  four  hundred  loads.  The  ;^4,ooo  necessary  for  the 
building  was  collected  with  romantic  rapidity,  and  at 
last  she  was  away,  transhipped  at  the  Cape,  conveyed 
by  the  Zambesi  past  the  Shire  rapids  and  over  country 
in  which  there  were  neither  roads  nor  beasts  of  burden, 
and  finally  put  together  and  launched  on  Lake  Nyasa 
largely  through  the  energy  of  the  lay  helpers  of  the 
Mission.  The  Bishop  was  there  for  the  launching,  but 
not  the  priest  to  whom  the  scheme  was  due.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Zambesi  he  had  been  attacked  by  violent  ophthalmia 
as  a  result  of  his  trying  years  in  Africa  and  had  become 
totally  bhnd.  He  had  to  return  to  England,  but  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Swinny,  who  had  seen  work  in  South  Africa, 
went  up  to  the  Lake  with  the  Bishop  and  was  left  in 
charge. 

In  the  steamer  the  shores  of  Nyasa  were  visited  in  the 
search  for  headquarters  and  found  to  be  very  beautiful 
and  dotted  with  large  villages.  At  last  the  httle  island 
of  Likoma  (4I  miles  by  2\),  rocky,  and  rather  bare,  with 
good  harbours,  and  itself  thickly  inhabited  because  a  place 
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of  sanctuary  from  marauding  tribes,  was  decided  upon  ; 
and  there  Swinny,  with  another  priest,  the  invaluable 
mechanic  Bellingham,  and  the  true-hearted  skipper  Sherriff, 
along  with  the  Charles  Janson'  were  left  by  the  Bishop. 
Swinny  had  his  wife  with  him,  and  soon  after  their  arrival 
Likoma  received  its  first  Christian  grave  in  that  of  their 
infant  child.  To  them  came,  however,  Mr.  Maples  from 
Masasi,  originally  to  supply  Mr.  Johnson's  place,  but 
afterwards  to  stay  as  archdeacon.  The  Bishop  paid  a 
second  visit  in  1886,  and  planned  the  pushing  out  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Swinny  among  the  Angoni  (or  Magwangwara), 
while  they  were  joined  in  November  of  that  year  by 
Mr.  Johnson — not  cured,  but  about  to  serve  for  twelve 
years  without  a  furlough  among  the  Lakeside  tribes. 
By  now  a  reed  church  had  been  built,  and  some  twenty-five 
boys  were  boarding  with  the  Mission  and  under  instruction 
as  teachers,  of  whom  nine  had  been  baptized.  Six  men 
and  twenty-eight  women  were  catechumens.  Week  by 
week  the  Charles  Janson  visited  the  villages,  and  soon 
Johnson  was  starting  out-stations  and  schools.  Then  a 
blow  fell,  for  Swinny  died,  and  a  year  later  his  wife  also, 
on  the  voyage  home.  So  a  whole  family  was  given  to  the 
Mission  on  Lake  Nyasa,  and  God,  as  in  a  thousand  places, 
answered  the  sacrifice  with  the  one  thing  for  which  the  dead 
had  looked. 

This  was  what  the  Bishop  found  when  he  again  tramped 
to  the  Lake  in  1888.  "  The  Bishop  is  here,"  writes  Arch- 
deacon Maples,  "  and  more  than  ever  pleasant,  gracious, 
and  kind.  It  gives  us  an  immense  lift,  that  is  certain." 
But  the  Bishop  was  "  lifted  "  too.  He  crossed  the  hills 
on  the  eastern  shore  opposite  Likoma  to  see  the  Lake  lying 
blue  under  the  golden  sun  below  him,  and  at  Chitesi  the 
Archdeacon  and  Mr.  Johnson  met  him  with  amission  boat. 
There  were  ladies  in  the  island  now,  and  work  had  been 
begun  on  the  island  of  Chizumulu,  north  of  Likoma.  The 
Bishop  had  to  visit  all  these  new  stations,  while  he  baptized 
forty  of  Archdeacon  Maples'  flock  on  Likoma,  of  whom 
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half  were  women — the  first  females  to  be  baptized  there. 
Most  of  the  adults  were  confirmed,  and  between  sixty  and 
seventy  could  gather  at  the  Lord's  Table  furnished  in  that 
wilderness.  They  began  to  plan  a  dispensary,  a  printing 
press,  and  a  larger  stone  church  ;  and  Mr.  Johnson  could 
write  :  "  The  Church  is  becoming  visible  in  the  land  and 
is  weaving  a  thousand  links  around  our  hearts.  I  cannot 
explain  all  the  hopes  I  feel  in  the  baptisms  and  confirma- 
tions the  Bishop  has  just  effected."  There  throbs  beneath 
those  simple  words  something  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
pioneer  missionary. 

What  Likoma  still  was,  is,  however,  terribly  illustrated 
from  a  letter  of  the  Bishop.  He  says  :  "A  terrible  thing 
happened  here  the  other  day.  Four  women  were  burnt 
on  a  charge  of  witchcraft  before  it  was  known  here  that  it 
was  going  to  be  done.  Some  of  our  party  went  by  night 
and  buried  the  remains  of  the  bodies,  and  we  have  shown 
our  horror  of  such  deeds.  .  .  .  The  Archdeacon  has  also 
tried  to  stir  up  the  chiefs  about  it.  It  was  followed  by 
another  outrage  of  the  same  kind,  a  nephew  kilUng  his  aunt 
on  the  same  charge  of  witchcraft,  and  the  Archdeacon 
came  upon  the  half-burnt  body  Ijnng  at  the  door  of  her 
burnt  house,  with  people  around  and  children  playing  about 
as  if  nothing  had  happened."  Yet  there  is  the  other  side. 
The  poor  Christians  showed  themselves  generous  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  offertories  consisted  of  flour,  beans,  salt, 
fowls,  and  fish-hooks — once,  as  we  read,  to  the  value  of 
IS.  ()d.  and  again  to  2s.  6d.  Canon  Scott-Holland,  in  a 
speech  of  that  year,  mentions  this,  and  also  the  eagerness 
and  sincerity  which  was  manifested  by  the  boys  of  the 
island,  and  he  says  :  "  It  is  not  wrong  to  remember  those 
great  kings  who  offered  gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh, 
and  to  believe  that  these  offerings  of  Africa  are  just  as 
valuable  in  the  eyes  of  God." 

And  so,  from  every  point  of  view,  the  Mission  on  Lake 
Nyasa  was  ready  for  the  coping-stone.  Likoma  is  600 
miles  even  as  the  crow  flies  from  Zanzibar,  but,  as  man 
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must  walk,  it  is  very  much  farther,  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  increase  of  work  and  of  opportunities  for  work,  decided 
Bishop  Smythies  that  there  must  be  another  bishop  at 
Likoma.  Within  five  months  the  necessary  £ii,ooo 
had  been  raised  at  home,  and,  after  the  Bishop  had 
paid  a  last  painful  farewell  visit  to  this  half  of  his  diocese, 
Bishop  Hornby  was  consecrated  for  Nyasaland.  He  made 
his  way  out  by  the  Zambesi  and  Bp.  Mackenzie's  grave, 
to  a  diocese  of  unsettled  size,  with,  by  now,  about  950 
native  adherents  and  a  staff  of  fourteen  Europeans. 

Thus  can  we  sketch,  in  connection  with  the  life  of  the 
third  bishop  in  Zanzibar,  the  kind  of  work  which  goes  to 
the  making  of  a  new  mission-centre.  Nyasa  had  an 
heroic  story  before  it  in  1891,  for  the  diocese  was  to  be 
widowed  of  its  first  bishop  in  eight  months,  and  to  bury  its 
second  three  months  after  his  consecration.  That  year, 
too,  Mr.  Atlay  was  murdered  by  the  Angoni,  and  Mr.  Sim 
died  at  Kota  Kota  in  his  second  year  out.  But  to-day, 
on  a  Christian  island,  the  centre  of  a  busy  diocese,  the 
cathedral  church  of  S.  Peter  stands  where  Steere  prayed 
it  might  stand  and  where  once  burnings  for  witchcraft 
marked  the  ruhng  of  another  Prince. 


IV 

There  is  one  episode  in  the  life  of  Bishop  Smythies 
which  throws  a  stream  of  light  on  what  must  be  the  conduct 
of  the  missionary  under  exceptional  circumstances,  and  in 
regard  to  European  governments.  It  occurred  when  Ger- 
many awoke  to  that  scramble  for  Africa  on  the  part  of 
Western  nations  which  went  on  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  made  a  bid  for  a  foothold 
in  the  East.  The  true  story  of  that  bid  belongs  to  pohtical 
history.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  a  private  mission,  under 
the  inspiration  of  a  young  "  empire-builder  "  named  Dr.  Carl 
Peters,  arrived  in  Zanzibar  in  1884  with  a  view  to  seeing 
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how  much  could  be  secured  of  the  Sultan's  possessions. 
This  object  was  of  course  kept  secret,  but  when  Peters 
had  penetrated  beyond  the  coast,  he  began  to  conclude 
"  treaties  "  with  native  chiefs  (who  had  no  kind  of  notion 
as  to  what  they  were  doing),  and  to  hoist  the  German  flag. 
The  energy  and  self-assurance  of  the  German  leader  were 
admirable  even  if  his  ethics  were  not.  He  returned  to 
Germany,  persuaded  Bismarck  to  make  the  first  plunge 
for  a  German  Empire  across  the  seas,  and  obtained  the 
first  Imperial  Charter  of  Protection  that  German  history 
records.  By  this  document  60,000  square  miles  of  the 
Sultan's  territory  became  German  !  At  once,  of  course, 
international  complications  ensued. 

If  Dr.  Peters  had  had  his  way  to  the  full  there  would  now 
be  no  British  East  Africa  at  aU  ;  but,  though  he  failed  in  this, 
he  did  succeed  in  great  measure.  It  was  difficult  of  course 
to  say  how  far  the  territory  claimed  was  no-man's-land — 
native  chiefs  being  "  no  men,"  for  although  the  Sultan 
claimed  it  all,  the  Sultan's  agents  were  only  dotted  here  and 
there  about  the  country  and  no  one  could  quite  estimate 
his  power.  Germany  left  him  little  room  for  argument 
by  sending  a  German  fleet  to  Zanzibar  harbour,  and  in 
the  end  her  Protectorate  was  acknowledged  over  most  of 
what  is  now  German  East  Africa,  while  with  that  Protector- 
ate went  the  right  of  establishing  trade  centres  on  the 
coast  towns  of  a  ten-mile-wide  strip  of  territory  still  left 
to  the  master  of  Zanzibar  Island.  Had  things  stood  at 
that,  there  would  have  been  little  to  say,  and  in  any  case 
there  are  not  many  European  nations  who  could  have  said 
it  with  easy  conscience  ;  but  the  German  Company  pro- 
ceeded to  act  in  the  coast  towns  with  such  a  high  hand 
that  in  1888  the  Arabs  blazed  out  into  revolt. 

Archbishop  Benson  said  in  1890  :  "  We  sometimes  wish 
we  could  have  but  one  minute's  glimpse  of  the  men  who 
were  the  makers  of  England  and  the  makers  of  Europe.  .  .  . 
[But]  it  impresses  me  that  Bishop  Smythies  has  a  part  in 
the  history  of  his  own  times."     And  indeed  he  had.     It  was 
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he  who  first  called  the  attention  of  this  country  to  the  action 
of  Germany  by  a  letter  to  The  Times,  and  it  was  he  who 
was  now  faced  with  a  terrible  problem.  Converts  of  an 
English  mission  lay  unprotected  in  a  German  territory 
agitated  by  a  fierce  revolt.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  States- 
men said  that  the  Bishop,  who  was  then  in  England,  could 
not  rejoin  his  Mission,  and  that  the  staff  must  be  withdrawn  ; 
but  if  they  had  been  obeyed,  ideals  worth  more  than  life 
would  have  been  sacrificed.  Yet  upon  the  Bishop's 
decision  seemed  to  hang  the  lives  of  women  and  of  defence- 
less people,  and  he  might  well  have  wavered.  But  it  was 
then  that  he  laid  down  three  great  rules  which  indicate 
with  sure  touch  how  far  a  missionary  is  dependent  on  a 
government,  and  what  must  be  his  conduct  in  time  of 
peril.     They  are  these  : — 

i.  Missionaries  must  not  rely  in  any  way  upon  this 
or  that  civil  government. 

ii.  It  is  fatal  to  missionary  work  for  missionaries 
to  attempt  to  gain  for  themselves  any  political  power  or 
any  material  wealth. 

iii.  Missionaries  of  the  Catholic  Church,  whatever 
other  missionaries  might  do,  when  they  had  once  settled 
in  a  country  and  had  gained  the  love  of  its  people,  would 
never  abandon  it.  .  .  .  They  had  only  one  answer  to  give  : 
"  If  you  remove  us  by  force  we  shall  return  j  and  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  us  is  to  take  our  lives." 

It  would  be  fascinating  to  show  at  length  how  the  Bishop 
acted  up  to  this,  but  it  cannot  be  done  here.  It  must  be 
enough  to  say  that  he  sailed  for  East  Africa,  with  the 
approval  of  foremost  Anglican  bishops  behind  him,  that  he 
dechned  the  advice  of  the  Consul-General  in  Zanzibar  to 
leave  the  district,  and  that  he  went  at  once  to  the  seat  of  war. 
His  dhow  was  fired  on  in  the  Pangani  River,  but  the  Bishop 
would  not  draw  away  ;  and  when  he  landed  under  the 
protection  of  the  Arab  leader  Bushiri  there  was  one  exciting 
half-hour  while  a  mob  clamoured  for  his  life  at  the  door  of 
the  house  in  which  he  was  lodged,  and  were  only  stopped 
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by  the  heroism  of  Bushiri,  who  stood  in  the  doorway  and 
said  that  no  one  should  pass  save  over  his  dead  body.  By 
way  of  Mknzi,  the  Bishop  reached  Magila  at  last.  There  he 
saw  to  the  safe  departure  of  the  ladies  out  of  the  disturbed 
area,  and  himself  sat  down  with  his  priests  and  laymen 
to  continue  building  up  the  living  Church.  There  were 
alarms  from  time  to  time,  and  when  the  Germans  shelled 
the  coast  towns  and  landed  troops  the  danger  was  perhaps 
more  acute  than  we  know.  Of  course  there  was  never  any 
doubt  as  to  the  political  end.  But  when  the  war  had  blown 
over,  and  the  country  had  settled  down  to  hut-taxes  and 
police  supervision  under  the  German  flag,  the  Church  of 
Christ  was  where  it  had  been  before  the  storm,  and  Bishop 
Sm5^hies  had  preached  a  weighty  sermon  to  a  bigger 
congregation  than  that  at  Magila. 

V 

"  We  are  more  and  more  convinced,  as  years  go  on,  that 
if  Africans  are  to  be  converted  in  any  large  numbers  it 
must  be  by  the  ministry  of  Africans  themselves."  These 
were  the  words  of  Bishop  Smythies  at  the  Church  Congress 
of  1890,  and  they  do  well  as  a  text  for  a  paragraph  on  what 
was,  in  great  measure,  the  chief  consideration  of  the  Bishop's 
episcopate  and  missionary  Ufe.  At  that  Congress  he  went 
on  to  justify  his  words.  He  said  that  it  was  "  at  a  very 
great  sacrifice  of  hfe  that  we  EngUsh  missionaries  work  in 
that  country  "  ;  that  it  was  still  to  be  shown  if  Europeans 
could  Uve  at  all  in  some  parts  ;  and  that  his  own  experi- 
ence of  Africans  had  been  such  that  he  had  good  hope  of 
their  capacity  for  Holy  Orders.  He  told  how  an  interpreter 
would  listen  to  a  twenty-minute  sermon  and  then  repeat  it 
with  earnestness  and  eloquence  to  the  audience  ;  and  that, 
from  what  he  had  seen  of  the  young  men  then  under  train- 
ing in  East  Africa,  "  they  will  certainly  preach  with  more 
vigour  and  more  power  than  the  ordinary  EngHsh  clergyman 
when  he  begins  the  work  of  his  ministry."    Time  has  led 
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us  to  modify  something  of  the  Bishop's  view  :  for  instance, 
it  has  been  proved  that  Africa  need  not  be  so  fatal  to 
Europeans  as  he  supposed  ;  but  a  very  great  deal  remains. 
It  is  certain  that  the  pioneer  missionary  will  always 
have  to  face  conditions  exceedingly  dangerous  to  Western 
life,  or  else  forfeit  his  influence  by  playing  the  part  of  the 
rich  and  luxurious  European  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  religion  will  only  appear  to  the  natives  truly  African, 
when  taught  by  an  African  ministry.  And  thus  the  work 
of  an  ordinary  missionary  must  be  largely  educational. 
The  training  college  is  the  heart  of  a  missionary  diocese  ; 
but  not  only  here  must  the  missionary  keep  in  view  the 
need  of  a  native  ministry.  As  he  teaches  his  boys  up-country 
he  must  watch  for  vocations  ;  and  as  he  comes  into  contact 
with  his  teachers  he  must  try  to  lift  them  up  to  the  ideal. 
If  he  does  not  do  this,  no  one  else  can. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  Bishop  Smythies, 
"  the  statesman-bishop,"  set  this  in  the  forefront  of  his 
work.  His  ideal  was  nothing  less  than  to  be  one  of  the 
early  instruments  for  the  formation  of  that  African  Church 
that  is  to  be,  complete  in  organisation,  native  in  all  its 
sacred  offices,  rich  and  African  in  all  its  rites.  He  was 
happiest  in  his  upper  room  at  Kiungani,  which  looks  out 
still  over  the  exquisitely  beautiful  bay  to  the  distant  main- 
land hills,  happiest  here  where  the  business  of  training 
students  for  the  ministry  was  at  its  height.  We  have 
seen  how  the  African  readers,  teachers,  and  clergy  were  the 
constant  companions  of  his  travel,  and  his  life  in  Zanzibar 
was  busied  with  them.  One,  at  a  public  meeting  in  London, 
spoke  but  the  truth  when  he  said  of  the  Bishop  :  "  You 
call  him  '  My  Lord  '  :  I  call  him  '  My  Father.'  "  It  was 
Sm5rthies  who  ordained  the  first  native  priest,  and  the  first 
Bondei  native  priest,  the  latter  ceremony  being  his  last 
episcopal  act  by  which  he  gave  to  East  Africa  one  of  the 
best  of  her  native  ministers.  On  the  very  morning  of  his 
departure  on  that  last  voyage  whose  home  port  for  him 
was  not  on  earth,  he  blessed  in  the  hospital  four  natives 
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who  were  shortly  to  be  ordained,  and  surely,  in  them  as 
representatives,  a  priesthood  yet  to  be. 

The  Bishop  found  Kiungani  established,  but  to  him  the 
college  owes  much  for  its  present  development.  In  old 
days  the  same  building  housed  boys  trained  for  trades  as 
well  as  boys  training  to  be  teachers,  but  in  his  first  few 
months  he  saw  to  it  that  this  industrial  work  was  separated 
and  brought  into  town.  He  planned  for  those  remaining 
a  kind  of  graduation  :  for  first  the  lads  were  to  be  taught  ; 
then  to  divide  their  time,  spending  half  of  it  teaching  others 
under  European  superintendence  ;  then  to  serve  as  teachers 
in  out -stations  ;  and  finally,  if  in  any  there  was  a  vocation, 
to  return  to  Kiungani  to  be  trained  for  Holy  Orders.  He 
insisted  that  the  standard  of  education  should  be  advanced, 
and  decided  emphatically  against  the  idea  of  finishing  the 
education  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood  at  an  English 
theological  coUege.  We  find  him  collecting  recruits  for 
what  was  the  exile  and  strict  discipline  of  Kiungani  on 
his  mainland  journeys,  and  one  of  his  letters  tells  how  the 
Makondes  could  not  understand  at  first  that  his  was  not  a 
caravan  of  boys  going  to  the  coast  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 
In  Mr.  Jones-Bateman  he  found  an  admirable  if  a  strict 
Principal  for  the  college — but  strictness  was  necessary  in 
those  days ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  he  dwells  with 
enthusiasm  on  the  development  of  responsibility  which 
was  exhibited  in  the  native  teachers  when  they  were 
found  caning  a  boy  on  their  own  initiative  !  One  side  of 
his  ideal  has  been  noted  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston  :  "  There 
is  something  very  suggestive  of  the  English  public  school 
about  the  Anglican  missionaries.  Athletics  bulk  largely 
and  wholesomely  in  their  curriculum.  Their  boy  pupils 
are  soon  taught  to  play  football  and  cricket,  and  to  use 
the  oar  rather  than  the  paddle." 

Mr.  Madan,  to  whom  the  Church  in  East  Africa  owes 
so  much  for  linguistic  work,  has  left  us  a  picture  of  Kiungani 
as  it  was  in  those  days.  The  buildings  were  much  as  at 
present — two  linked   quadrangles,    the   front   surrounded 
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by  Europeans'  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  chapel,  dining-room, 
vestries,  and  class-rooms  below,  the  second  and  inner 
being  given  up  to  the  boys  and  enclosed  by  the 
big  school,  the  boys'  rooms,  and  various  offices.  The 
staff  aimed  at  then  was  seven  or  eight  Europeans,  and 
the  number  of  the  boys  about  one  hundred,  aged 
from  eight  to  twenty  years.  Holy  Communion  was 
celebrated  in  Swahili  only  on  Sundays  and  Holy  Days,  but 
there  were  other  celebrations  during  the  week  in  English. 
The  daily  routine  was  Matins  and  Evensong  at  6.30  a.m. 
and  P.M.  School  hours  were  7.15-8.30,  9.30-12.0,  2.0- 
3.30,  and  4.0-5.0.  The  upper  school  had  evening  classes  in 
addition.  The  course  of  teaching,  beside  religious  instruc- 
tion in  all  its  branches,  included  Geography,  Church  History, 
English,  Euclid,  Arithmetic,  Arabic,  Writing,  and  Music. 
And  although  there  have  been  changes  since  in  many 
directions,  that  is  substantially  the  course  now. 

Our  study  ought  to  have  taught  us  already  to  expect 
many  failures  and  few  successes,  for  we  know  of  what  poor 
material  the  living  temple  has  to  be  built  and  what  storms 
break  upon  it.  But  Bishop  Smythies  was  privileged  to 
see  that  his  work  was  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord  ;  and  although 
even  the  best  of  them,  as  of  us,  fall  only  too  often.  East 
Africa  has  already  produced,  for  so  early  a  period,  devoted 
native  clergy.  It  is  always  best  to  be  definite,  and  with  a 
picture  of  one  such  we  will  close  our  sketch  of  this  side  of 
missionary  labour. 

Cecil  Majaliwa  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  slave  boys 
given  to  the  Mission,  and  he  was  baptized  when  six  years  old 
by  Bishop  Tozer.  At  Kiungani  he  showed  what  was  in  him, 
and  he  was  placed  at  Mbweni  as  a  reader,  having  married 
one  of  the  Christian  girls  who  had  been  trained  there  as 
a  teacher.  That  was  in  1879,  but  in  1883  he  was  one  of 
the  few  natives  to  spend  a  year  under  instruction  in 
England,  after  which  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop 
Smjdihies  in  the  Cathedral  at  Zanzibar.  Himself  a  Yao, 
he  was  then  stationed  at  Chitangali  in  the  Masasi  district. 
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He  was  sent  out  first  with  a  white  priest  who  was  almost 
immediately  invalided,  and  died,  along  with  a  priest  at 
Newala,  leaving  him  alone.  What  the  Bishop  had  said  at 
the  Church  Congress  was  now  exactly  illustrated.  The 
African  lived  where  the  Englishman  died,  and  more,  he 
stuck  bravely  to  his  post  with  but  one  Christian  in  the 
village,  despite  a  raid  of  Angoni  before  which  the  heathen 
fled.  He,  an  old  slave  boy,  and  only  a  deacon,  remember, 
writes  to  Archdeacon  Hodgson  as  follows : — "  I  am  left 
all  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  like  a  cottage  in  the 
middle  of  a  forest.  The  children  are  not  like  those  at 
Mbweni.  There  they  honour  the  bell ;  here  it  is  not  so. 
One  has  to  hunt  them  up  hke  wild  beasts.  I  have  church 
every  morning  at  half-past  six  ;  but  I  only  use  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  a  few  collects,  for  here  we  have  no  Christians 
but  Barnaba.  ...  I  have  made  it  my  custom  to  read  by 
myself  every  morning  from  eight  o'clock  to  nine ;  then  I 
go  my  rounds  to  look  up  the  school  children.  .  .  .  But  on 
Sundays  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do.  Prayers  at  nine  in 
Yao.  First  I  say  the  Ten  Commandments  in  Yao,  then  the 
Litany,  and,  after  the  Litany,  preach.  When  1  come  out 
from  church  I  go  to  the  Makonde  towns  to  preach,  and 
they  are  a  long  way  off.  Then  I  have  Evening  Prayer  at 
five.  For  the  Holy  Commujiion  I  go  over  to  Newala  ; 
but  the  two  places  are  a  long  way  apart,  so  I  go  once  a 
fortnight.  .  .  ." 

Despite  all  this,  after  but  a  year  and  a  half's  work  the 
Bishop  found  twelve  candidates  awaiting  baptism  at  his 
hands,  and  a  flock  of  twenty-two  Christians  in  all.  His 
own  comment  is  worth  giving  in  full : — 

"  When  I  went  last  year  to  the  station  up-country 
where  I  had  sent  [Cecil  Majaliwa]  to  open  a  new  station  .  .  . 
I  found  that  he  had  more  converts  prepared  for  baptism 
and  confirmation  than  I  should  have  expected  from  an 
Enghsh  missionary  in  the  same  circumstances." 

This  young  deacon  had  indeed  proved  his  worth,  and 
it  was  the  Bishop's  joy  to  give  him  the  priesthood  in 
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Zanzibar  the  next  year.  He  was  the  first  native  to  receive 
Holy  Orders  in  full,  and  a  crowded  congregation  witnessed 
his  enslavement  to  the  yoke  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  spot 
which  was  hnked  in  their  memories  with  another  kind  of 
slavery.  Back  at  Chitangali  Cecil  worked  on  as  devotedly 
as  ever,  opening  a  sub-station  and  presenting  to  the 
Bishop  for  baptism  the  first  Makonde  convert  in  1892. 
That  Lent  his  Christians  brought  in  kind  their  midday 
meal  to  the  Church  that  it  might  be  sold  for  the  poor  and  for 
church  expenses.  And  when,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
Bishop  Smythies  visited  Chitangali  again  he  found  a  Chris- 
tian village.  He  rode  into  the  place  on  a  donkey,  and  was 
met  by  relays  of  cheering  men,  and  by  the  women  who  made 
their  peculiar  cry  of  joy  and  threw  dust  on  their  heads  in 
the  native  way  as  a  sign  of  rejoicing.  The  chief  came  far 
to  meet  his  spiritual  father,  and  in  a  new  church,  built 
with  the  best  materials  that  could  be  found,  by  their  own 
efforts  and  at  their  own  expense,  the  Bishop  baptized  thirty 
persons  on  that  Ascension  Day,  a.nd  addressed  about  a 
hundred  catechumens.  It  was  at  Chitangali,  indeed,  that 
he  was  most  impressed  with  what  rehgion  could  effect  in 
an  African.     He  writes  : — 

"It  is  extraordinary  the  visible  change  Christianity 
makes  in  some  people.  When  I  first  knew  [the  chief's] 
father  he  was  a  stupid  old  man  who  seemed  to  be  rather 
deficient  in  mind.  At  first  he  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  Christianity.  Now  he  has  been  baptised  and  is  most 
earnest,  comes  to  church  every  day,  and  is  interested  in 
everything  connected  with  religion,  and  has  a  real  happiness 
in  it.  Though  he  is  much  the  oldest  man  here,  and  has 
lost  all  his  contemporaries,  he  seems  to  have  quite  renewed 
his  life,  which  is  full  of  new  interests  and  a  new  joy." 

Even  so  may  new  Africa  bring  light  and  joy  to  the  old  ! 
It  is  in  such  trained  native  workers  as  Cecil  Majaliwa  that 
hope  lies,  although  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  this  is  as 
yet  but  a  weak  people,  with  savage  passions,  and  no  steady- 
ing centuries  behind.     The  priest  whose  work  we  have 
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reviewed  had  days  of  great  sorrow  and  penitence  before 
him,  but  as  he  serves  to-day  the  altar  of  the  native  church 
in  Mbweni — he  is  becoming  a  "  mzee  "  (old  man)  as  he 
will  tell  you — surely  there  is  a  reward  laid  up  for  him  that 
many  of  us  may  envy.  And  God  will  yet  grant  Africa  a 
priesthood  faithful  and  true — perhaps  according  to  our 
faith  as  well  as  to  our  labour. 


VI 

Strictly  speaking,  foreign  missionary  work  must  always 
be  experimental  work,  for  when  the  Church  has  become 
settled  in  any  locality,  that  locality  becomes  its  "  home," 
and  its  foreign  missionary  work  hes  beyond,  among 
unknown  conditions.  The  difficulties  of  experimenting 
are  the  difficulties  of  a  missionary,  and  great  they  are. 
Even  thus  far  in  the  story  of  the  Universities'  Mission  we 
have  seen  with  what  inevitable  ignorance  the  work  had 
been  begun,  for  against  that  "  fascinating  idea  of  a  Christian 
village  drawing  people  from  all  parts  to  Uve  under  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  missionary  "  which  animated  the 
early  .pioneers,  we  have  to  set  the  uncompromising  state- 
ment of  Bishop  Smythies :  "  Such  a  system  is  an  utterly  false 
one  "  ;  and  yet  again  we  see  what  kind  of  considerations  are 
before  the  infant  Church  in  any  place,  when  we  remember 
the  early  U.M.C.A.  indecisions  as  to  authorities  and  govern- 
ments. It  had  first  been  felt  that  a  diocese  in  E.C.  Africa 
must  be  under  the  Metropohtan  of  Cape  Town.  No  such 
obhgation,  however,  is  required  either  by  ecclesiastical  law 
or  precedent,  and  experience  has  abundantly  proved  the 
advantage  of  being  provisionally  subject  to  the  Metro- 
politan See  of  Canterbury  until  the  formation  of  the 
Province  of  East  Central  Africa  is  practicable.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  the  priest  in  Central  Africa  is  confronted 
with  a  hundred  overwhelming  problems  that  no  home 
authority  is  competent  to  deal  with.  This  part  of  our 
study  is  an  attempt  to  lay  stress  on  these  problems.     In 
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reviewing  the  needs  of  an  East  African  Church  we  must 
understand  something  of  such  difficulties.  They  constitute 
a  very  real  burden  to  the  men  at  the  front  which  we  ought 
to  remember  in  our  prayers.  And  here  again  the  Hfe  of 
Bishop  Smythies  is  itself  an  illustration  of  these  needs. 

He  had  not  been  a  year  in  the  diocese  before  he  sum- 
moned a  sacred  Synod  of  all  the  clergy  to  meet  for  that 
taking  of  mutual  counsel  which  had  not  been  possible  before. 
In  1893,  when  his  course  was  nearly  run,  he  held  a  second  ; 
and  in  both  the  Bishop's  own  wise  and  cathoHc  addresses, 
embodied  as  they  were  in  unanimous  Acts  of  Synod  in 
almost  every  particular,  provide  abundant  illustration  of 
the  problems  before  the  Church.  These  Synods  were  a 
return  to  an  ancient  custom  which  has  become  very  largely 
impossible  at  home,  but  the  Httle  companies  of  clergy  in 
Zanzibar,  opening  with  a  retreat,  and  spending  the  three 
or  four  days  of  the  Synods  in  much  prayer,  were  convinced 
of  the  place  of  the  Synod  in  the  will  of  God  for  Christian 
people.  "  My  reverend  brethren,"  said  the  Bishop  as  he 
opened  the  first,  "  we  are  met  together  in  the  full  belief 
that  God  the  Holy  Ghost  will  guide  our  deliberations." 
He  reminded  them  of  that  great  saying  in  the  Acts  :  "  It 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,"  and,  in  the 
strength  of  the  promise  of  the  Paraclete,  they  looked  for 
guidance  into  all  the  truth. 

Before  we  turn  to  particular  questions,  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  the  brave  and  loyal  position  which  the  Bishop 
asserted  once  and  for  all.  He  stated  plainly  that  he  held 
the  Church  of  England  to  be  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  that  he  would  not  "  hamper  the  liberty  of  any  priest 
who  interprets  her  rules  in  the  most  catholic  sense."  The 
standard  of  interpretation  was  to  be  that  of  the  ancient 
canon  of  S.  Vincent,  laid  down  in  a.d.  434 — "  Quod 
semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ah  omnibus " — that  in  the 
Church,  doctrines  and  dogmas  were  to  be  referred  to 
cathoHcity  and  to  apostolicity,  to  what  had  been  the 
universal  rule  throughout  the  universal  Church  through 
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all  her  days.  The  first  Synod  ratified  his  view.  And  at 
the  second,  a  wise  Act  stabhshed  the  East  African  Church 
in  a  broad  and  brotherly  poUcy,  when  it  was  written  : 
"  In  all  books  or  translations  issued  by  the  Universities' 
Mission  in  native  languages,  while  our  own  positive  beliefs 
are  stated  and  taught,  the  object  shall  be  kept  in  view  of  so 
putting  them  as  not  to  reflect  on  the  beliefs  of  other 
Christians  who  hold  the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athancisian 
Creeds,  so  that  our  books  may  be  read  by  them  without 
offence." 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  the  infant  Church,  in  a  land 
where  polygamy  is  permitted  by  all  the  non-Christian 
systems  known,  is  naturally  that  of  Marriage.  The  initial 
difficulty  before  a  priest  who  insists  that  on  baptism  a  man 
must  put  away  all  his  wives  but  one,  is  that,  too  often,  nothing 
is  before  such  women  but  disgrace  and  infamy.  Material 
support  does  not  meet  their  need.  Secondary  difficulties 
are  connected  with  cases  in  which  one  partner  is  a  heathen, 
or  in  which  there  are  not  enough  Christian  women  for  the 
male  converts.  The  anxious  missionary  who  reaUses  in 
East  Africa,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Prayer  Book 
was  right  in  saying  matrimony  was  instituted  by  God  for 
the  avoidance  of  sin,  is  forced  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  his  men  marrying  heathen  wives  who  do  not  recognise 
the  Christian  theory,  and,  by  their  desertion,  may  strain 
the  loyalty  of  the  husband  to  breaking-point.  And  yet 
the  man  must  marry.  Or  a  Christian  wife  of  a  heathen 
man  is  placed  in  that  awful  position  of  a  rejected  woman 
which  the  state  of  society  in  a  savage  land  makes  all  too 
real,  and  he  asks  how  far  she  is  bound  by  the  heathen 
marriage  contract  on  which  she  entered  previously.  It  is 
easy  to  say :  "  Not  at  all "  ;  but  he  has  been  trying  to  form 
and  influence  pubhc  opinion,  as  Christianity  must  do  even 
while  its  converts  are  few,  and  it  is  a  fundamental  principle 
that  even  heathen  marriage  is  part  of  a  natural  law,  and 
that  consent  on  the  part  of  a  heathen  man  and  woman  is 
binding  in  God's  eyes.     And  such  are  but  a  few  of  the 
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hundred  intricate  situations  which  make  up  "  the  care  of  the 
Churches."  Yet  to  them  the  Bishop  addressed  himself. 
The  wisdom  and  moderation  of  his  ruhng  is  apparent  to 
the  most  superficial  reader,  and  it  was  as  simple  as  the 
Church's  rules  ever  are.  It  was  of  God  that  lawful  marriage 
was  indissoluble,  and  that  there  could  be  but  one  wife. 
Never,  not  for  a  moment,  must  the  standard  of  that  ideal 
be  lowered  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  If  a  man  convinced 
of  Christianity  could  not  be  sure  of  the  future  of  his  wives 
if  he  put  them  away,  then  he  must  not  be  baptized,  but  left 
to  a  God  Who  is  not  a  machine  nor  tied  to  the  means  of 
salvation  which  He  has  Himself  appointed.  Priests  were 
to  insist  on  the  sanctity  of  heathen  marriages.  Even 
where  the  marriage  of  a  Christian  and  a  heathen  was  a 
necessity,  the  office  of  the  Church  could  not  be  used,  just 
as  its  dignity  must  be  maintained  by  strictly  forbidding  its 
presumptuous  use  on  the  part  of  a  deacon.  In  a  word,  he 
stamped  the  conduct  of  the  early  Church  with  the  courage 
of  his  own  ideals. 

We  should  expect  to  find  clear  pronouncements  on  the 
subject  of  Holy  Orders,  and  perhaps  this  may  be  more  easily 
dismissed.  Yet  there  is  the  same  wise  and  cautious  policy 
here  also.  Dealing  with  the  native  ministry,  whether  of 
teachers  or  of  men  in  Orders,  after  signifying  what  a  care 
the  matter  would  be  with  him,  he  puts  his  finger  on  a 
missionary  problem  when  he  states  plainly  that  it  must 
never  be  the  necessity  of  a  station  but  the  fitness  of  the 
man  which  determines  his  title  to  Orders.  A  priest  is 
"  appointed  by  our  Lord  "  and  acts  "  in  certain  things  as 
His  representative."  "  If,  for  instance,  a  priest  celebrates 
the  Holy  Communion,  as  it  is  really  our  Lord  who  is  acting 
by  him  and  using  him  as  His  instrument,  whatever  effect 
followed  where  our  Lord  used  the  words,  '  This  is  My  Body 
.  .  .  this  is  My  Blood,'  that  same  effect  follows  now  when 
those  same  words  are  uttered  in  His  name  by  His  appointed 
minister."  It  is  the  simplest  theology,  but,  of  all  that  he 
might  have  said,  how  incomparably  best  is  this  !    He  sets 
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before  a  new  priesthood  the  highest  ideal  and  the  most 
subhme  conception  of  that  office,  the  conception,  namely, 
that  the  Christian  priest  is  no  less  than  as  it  were  Christ 
Himself  in  the  performance  of  His  ministry. 

As  he  faces  his  scattered  and  isolated  flocks,  a  hundred 
difficult  questions  confront  a  missionary  priest  in  the 
administration  of  his  "  parish."  When  converts  lived  many 
miles  away  they  coidd,  at  the  best,  often  get  to  church  for 
but  one  service.  Many  priests  were  asking  themselves 
if  it  were  good  that  these  should  hear  only  the  Holy  Com- 
munion Service  when  they  came  ;  and  yet  how  could  the 
celebration  be  withheld  from  healthier  Christians  nearer 
the  centre  ?  What  sort  of  delay  ought  there  to  be  between 
baptism  and  confirmation  ?  men  asked  who  had  been  used 
only  to  English  usages.  How  stringent  ought  to  be  the 
regulations  in  the  case  of  baptism  of  the  children,  perhaps, 
of  a  polygamous  man  but  of  one  well-disposed  to 
Christianity  ? 

The  Bishop  ruled  that  the  Holy  Communion  had  ever 
been  the  central  and  often  the  only  Sunday  service  of 
obhgation  on  christened  men.  "  Considerable  experience," 
said  he  again,  "  has  led  me  to  believe  that  regular  attend- 
ance at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  is  a  great 
means  of  encouraging  frequent  reception  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  ...  No  doubt  these  worshippers  have  a  very 
inadequate  realisation  of  the  whole  meaning  of  the  service, 
but  that  surely  may  be  said  of  all  of  us  when  we  contrast 
our  own  conscious  poverty  of  apprehension  with  the 
exceeding  depth  of  the  mystery."  And  again,  the  prepara- 
tion for  baptism  must  be  so  complete  before  a  candidate 
is  accepted  for  that  regeneration,  that  confirmation  ought 
to  be  able  to  follow  rapidly.  They  must  avoid  "  that 
contented  acquiescence  in  the  division  of  Christians  into 
communicants  and  non-communicants  which  is  such  a 
painful  anomaly  in  the  Church  at  home."  But  there 
must  be  no  hurrying  even  in  the  case  of  children.  "  Infants 
are  to  be  baptised  as  soon  as  possible,  if  there  are  any 
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competent  persons  who  will  guarantee  that  they  shall  be 
brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith.  But  it  does  not  seem 
that  infants  were  ever  permitted  to  be  baptised  without 
such  guarantee,  unless  in  danger  of  death."  In  less 
doctrinal  matters  he  was  prudent  also.  When  it  was 
found  that  converts  from  a  distance  had  to  leave  for  the 
return  journey  before  Evensong  then  priests  were  not  to 
be  hidebound  by  English  theories.  Evensong  must  be 
advanced  to  two  or  half-past  rather  than  that  the  Church 
should  become  content  with  an  attendance  but  once  on  the 
Lord's  Day.  Preaching,  too,  must  be  prominent.  "  With 
us  preaching  must  occupy,  if  we  are  to  preserve  the 
proportion  of  things,  at  least  as  prominent  a  place  as  any 
part  of  our  work." 

Another  big  subject,  a  "  painful  "  one,  was  boldly 
considered  by  the  Bishop.  He  was  resolute  that  our  Lord 
had  given  binding  powers  to  His  Church,  and  that  neglect 
of  her  warnings  carried  with  it  the  necessity  of  treating  the 
offender  as  a  "  heathen  man."  In  a  word.  Excommunication 
was  to  be  revived  in  the  African  Church,  and  missionaries 
were  not  to  shrink,  however  painful  this  action  for  the  saving 
of  the  rest  of  the  flock  might  be.  His  own  experience 
confirmed  his  words.  From  Magila  in  March  1891  he  wrote  : 
"  I  have  had  one  very  pleasant  work  to  do.  About  eight 
people,  who  had  been  publicly  censured  for  gross  sin — 
three  having  been  excommunicated  for  many  years — 
have  given  up  their  sin  and  have  come  to  ask  for  restoration. 
Two  of  them  received  absolution  publicly  the  Sunday 
before  last,  and  three  more,  I  hope,  will  come  soon.  In 
some  cases  their  return  was  made  easier  by  natural  causes, 
but  their  desire  for  restoration  and  willingness  to  take 
shame  for  their  sin  help  us  to  realise  the  advantage  of 
obeying  the  commands  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  in 
the  matter.  .  .  .  Their  excommunication  weighed  upon 
them,  and  prepared  the  way  for  their  repentance  and 
restoration."     Thus  wisely  did  the  shepherd  tend  his  flock. 

One  last  and  not  unimportant  subject,  and  we  must 
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leave  this  side  of  our  study.  The  missioners  had  often 
found  that  the  health  of  a  European  would  not  stand  fasting 
in  Africa,  and  they  had  been  inclined  to  shrink  from 
imposing  on  natives  what  they  could  not  do  themselves. 
How  true  a  touch  the  Bishop  had,  appears  here  as  weU  as 
in  weightier  matters.  It  was  not  so  much  the  fact  of 
fasting  that  mattered,  but  that  "  our  religion  is  a  reUgion 
of  self-denial  for  Christ's  sake."  In  contact  with  Islam 
as  they  were,  strict  rules  must  be  imposed  and  obeyed, 
and  the  money  saved  from  food  should  be  given,  as  at 
Chitangah,  to  charity.  On  the  one  hand  he  was  wise  to 
dispense  the  white  man,  and  on  the  other  to  set  the  matter 
on  its  noblest  basis.  "  Christian  men  will  not  eat  meat 
on  Friday,"  he  says,  "  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  our 
Lord." 

VII 

It  remains  to  bring  the  hfe  of  the  missionary  to  its  close, 
and  to  find  our  final  inspiration  where,  sentiment  or  no, 
we  do  so  often  find  it.  And  the  end  of  Bishop  Smythies 
was  such  a  one  as  he  would  have  wished  who  never  spared 
himself,  had  no  desire  for  idle  days,  and  married  his  dio- 
cese without  thought  of  a  separation  when  he  knelt  in 
S.  Paul's  in  1883.  He  died  because  he  was  worn  out,  and 
for  no  other  reason.  That  strong  frame  which  at  first  toiled 
so  heroically  up  hill  and  down  dale  in  his  many  journeyings, 
was  overcome  at  last  by  an  Africa  that  will  not  permit  such 
expenditure  of  energy  for  long ;  and  before  the  end,  hke 
Bishops  Tozer  and  Steere  before  him,  Bishop  Sm5^hies  had 
to  face  that  heavy  burden  of  bodily  weakening  growing 
daily  upon  him. 

We  note  the  first  sign  of  weakness  in  1889.  The  Bishop 
had  set  out  for  Nyasa,  determining  to  walk  through  the 
Rovuma  district  and  visit  the  churches  by  the  way,  and  he 
had  found  it  heavy  going.  He  reached  Newala  from  the 
coast  in  eleven  days,  during  which  he  had  often  been  in 
water  and  deep  mud  up  to  his  waist,  and  between  Newala 
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and  Masasi  night-cold  following  the  wet  of  the  day  brought 
on  fever ;  but  in  seeming  good  spirits,  he  left  this  latter 
place  on  a  walk  which  lasted  a  month  and  brought  him 
by  many  dangerous  ways.  But  from  Likoma  the  Bishop, 
"  ever  pleasant,  gracious,  and  kind  "  as  he  was,  writes  of 
"  the  weariness  "  he  has  been  feehng,  and  that  he  thinks 
he  must  return  by  the  easier  and  more  expensive  journey 
down  the  Zambesi.  Even  "  writing  is  a  great  burden," 
and  his  friends  were  not  a  Uttle  anxious. 

He  returned,  however,  and  spent  a  busy  visit  in  England, 
talking  over  schemes  for  a  lightening  of  the  episcopal  work 
which  he  felt  necessary ;  and  on  his  return  he  occupied 
Magi]  a  for  three  months  in  the  absence  of  Archdeacon 
Woodward.  He  worked,  as  a  member  of  the  staff  wrote 
home,  "  tremendously  hard  " ;  and  on  the  return  to 
Zanzibar  he  had  to  land  from  the  rough  Arab  dhow  at  the 
north  end  of  the  island  and  tramp  for  eleven  hours  by  night 
to  the  city.  Padre  Sehoza  was  with  him,  and  on  the  way, 
when  a  halt  had  to  be  called,  the  Bishop  was  too  tired  either 
to  eat  or  sleep.  He  wrote  cheerily  home,  but  acknowledged 
that  he  had  "  panted  at  every  little  hill  "  and  had  begun 
to  think  that  he  was  "  getting  old  and  could  walk  no  more," 
while  a  friend  in  Zanzibar  tells  us  that  he  often  had  to  rest 
while  dressing  in  the  morning  and  looked  older  since  the 
Magila  visit.  For  all  that,  in  May  of  that  year  (1891)  he 
was  at  Lindi  to  begin  the  last  trudge  up  to  the  Lake.  He 
faced  the  whole  way  of  the  Rovuma  stations,  the  Yao 
forest,  the  Shir6  hills,  and  the  Lake  journey,  but  in  the 
event  it  was  a  terrible  experience  and  beyond  doubt  defeated 
the  dauntless  courage  of  the  man  before  the  end.  Some- 
times he  was  too  weak  even  to  sit  a  donkey  ;  now  the  utter 
loneliness  of  a  week  without  meeting  a  soul,  and  now  the 
"  intense  weariness  "  of  a  rough  road  broken  up  by  ele- 
phants, is  almost  more  than  he  can  bear  ;  and  it  was 
somewhat  in  the  sense  of  S.  Paul's  "  as  dying  "  that  he 
confessed  to  being  "  always  miserable,  always  over-fatigued, 
and  always  ill."     At  Likoma  he  performed  his  work  of 
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retreat,  confirmations,  baptisms,  and  visiting,  but  only  in  the 
intervals  of  severe  fever  and  after  a  compulsory  rest  of  two 
long  months.  And  to  a  friend,  simply  and  bravely,  but  so 
pitifully,  he  writes  :  "  Privately — please  do  not  talk  about 
it — I  have  never  felt  so  broken  as  in  the  last  two  months." 

Christmas  in  Zanzibar,  and  another  walk  to  Rovuma, 
and  he  was  back  in  London  again.  But  he  was  not  the  same 
man.  At  the  crowded  annual  meeting  of  that  year,  the 
audience  was  so  shocked  by  his  altered  look  that  amazed 
silence  greeted  his  first  appearance,  and  he  was  too  ill  to 
appear  at  the  farewell  service  arranged  for  January  9, 
1893.  His  Memoir  tells  how  his  friends  noticed  for  the 
first  time  "  a  strange  unaccountable  shrinking  from  action, 
a  dread  of  starting,  and  a  pathetic  reluctance  to  say  the 
farewell  which  he  must  have  felt  would  be  his  last."  But 
Africa  called,  and  the  brave  man  is  he  who  goes  forward 
knowingly.  One  last  picture  is  left  us,  almost  too  sacred 
to  tell,  for  when  the  cab  which  was  to  take  him  to  the  station 
drew  up  to  the  door,  the  strong  man  completely  broke 
down  and  wept  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  friend.  Surely, 
in  the  imagery  of  the  Psalmist,  God  has  scarcely  more 
precious  tears  in  His  bottle. 

And  yet,  in  his  diocese  that  year,  the  Bishop  visited  first 
both  Usambara  and  Rovuma,  then  held  what  was  to  be  his 
final  Synod  in  Zanzibcir,  conducted  yet  another  preaching 
tour  round  Korogwe  with  the  newly-ordained  Rev.  Petro 
Limo,  and  finally  revisited  Masasi  in  the  far  south  for 
Christmas.  Painfully,  in  the  turn  of  the  year,  he  returned 
to  Zanzibar  and,  that  Easter,  gave  the  priesthood  to  the 
first  Bondei  to  reach  that  order.  Then  once  more  to  the 
mainland,  with  a  miracle  of  energy  that  could  have  but  one 
result,  and  back  to  Zanzibar  on  April  3.  At  Kiungani  he 
spent  his  last  active  fortnight,  as,  surely,  he  would  have 
wished  to  whom  the  native  ministry  was  the  hope  of 
Africa,  and  from  the  college  he  was  carried  to  the  hospital 
ill  of  the  fever  which  ushered  in  the  end. 

"  H  only  God  of  His  great  mercy  will  grant  me  some 
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rest,"  he  said  to  the  matron  one  sleepless  night,  and  it  is 
she  who  tells  us  "  how  utterly  weary  and  worn  out  he  was." 
She  says  of  him  what  everyone  seemed  to  feel — that  the 
kindness  of  a  father,  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  the 
dignity  of  a  bishop  never  left  him  even  when  so  ill.  For 
three  weeks  he  lay  in  hospital,  and  then  a  voyage  to  Port 
Said  or  Suez  was  suggested  to  restore  his  health.  His 
friends  had  seen  such  wonderful  recoveries  on  his  part  in 
the  past  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  expected  the 
end ;  but  he  was  prostrate  with  exhaustion  when  the 
Rev.  Duncan  Travers  and  the  nurse  who  accompanied 
him  were  left  with  him  on  board.  The  French  steamer 
sailed  on  the  Friday,  and  the  Bishop  seems  to  have  grown 
steadily  weaker.  On  Sunday  evening  Mr.  Travers  was 
able  to  secure  him  a  better  deck-cabin,  for  which  he 
was  very  grateful,  but  late  that  night  his  temperature 
began  to  rise  higher  and  the  nurse  feared  the  worst.  In 
the  early  dawning  of  the  Monday  Mr.  Travers  began  a 
celebration  in  the  cabin,  and  the  Bishop  was  conscious 
enough  to  welcome  his  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  as 
he  had  often  welcomed  Him  on  "  journeyings  oft  "  before. 
The  watchers  "  hoped  against  hope."  But  a  few  hours 
later,  while  the  last  prayers  were  being  said  for  him, 
the  stupor  of  sickness  passed  quietly  into  the  rest  for  which 
he  had  longed.  At  set  of  sun,  that  night  of  a  new  moon 
over  the  brown  and  bare  Somali  shore,  they  left  his  body, 
almost  half-way  between  Zanzibar  and  Aden,  until  the 
sea  gives  up  her  dead. 

And  so  Charles  Alan  Smythies  "  burnt  out  for  God." 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  siunmarise  the  story,  or 
point  out  further  how  it  teUs  the  need  of  Africa's  Missionary 
Church.  Every  page  of  the  life  we  have  reviewed,  as  if 
the  resolute,  bold-speaking  Bishop  were  again  before  us, 
brings  its  message  to  those  who  can  hear.  And  if  he  reads 
their  response  one  day  in  the  eyes  of  God,  he  will  have  his 
reward. 


CHAPTER  VI 

"  WHITE  FIELDS  " 

"  The  dawn  of  God's  day  is  breaking  everywhere  ;  beware 
how  you  hnger  in  the  dawn  of  such  a  day." — Dr.  Jays  of 
West  Africa. 

"  All  things  are  possible  to  prayer,  faith,  and  grind." — 
Dean  Butler. 

"  For  ye  shall  go  out  with  joy,  and  be  led  forth  with  peace : 
the  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  before  you  into 
singing,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands. 
Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of 
the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree :  and  it  shall  be  to 
the  Lord  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not 
be  cut  ofi." — The  Book  of  Isaiah. 

I 

Our  last  chapter  was  concerned  with  the  tasks  which  await 
a  white  missionary,  and  was  directed  towards  making  clear 
what  is  his  need ;  our  present  chapter  is  concerned  more 
generally  with  what  are  commonly  understood  to  be  the 
needs  of  a  mission.  We  are  concerned,  that  is,  with  seeing 
what  is  the  supply  ot  men  for  the  work  that  is  being 
attempted,  what  tracts  of  country  he  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  dioceses  but  outside  the  possible  influences  of  existing 
stations,  and  what  ought  to  be  done  at  once  in  view  of 
any  immediate  crises.  And  yet  a  greater  need  hes  behind 
this  one  of  men  and  money,  as  is  so  often  said  on  missionary 
platforms,  and  if  we  do  not  dwell  for  long  upon  it  here. 
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it  is  only  because  there  will  be  more  to  say  in  another 
place.  Remember,  however,  that  East  Africa  needs 
prayer,  and  prayer  for  a  class  of  workers  who  are  all  too 
little  prayed  for.  With  them  we  can  open  our  study. 
^  The  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  has  said  again  and  again  in 
many  ways,  what  is  still  little  realised  in  England,  namely 
that  missionary  work  in  any  place  must  soon  merge  into 
pastoral.  At  first  comes  the  preaching  of  what  is  a  new 
gospel  to  those  who  hear,  but  acceptance  of  it  does  not 
bring  about  a  situation  like  that  which  the  Church  has  to 
face  in  a  Christian  land.  For  centuries  native  converts 
are  intensely  weak  and  liable  to  fall.  They  are  the  slaves 
of  centuries  past,  of  racial  weaknesses,  and  of  social  con- 
ditions which  largely  militate  against  them,  and  the  white 
missionary  has  got  to  face  the  necessity  of  shepherding 
them  for  long  years  to  come.  In  the  diocese  of  Zanzibar 
this  is,  of  course,  especially  true.  It  is  true  also  of  N  yasa  ; 
but  in  Zanzibar  (island  and  mainland)  where  men  have  been 
Christian  in  places  for  a  generation,  this  work  of  shepherd- 
ing is  in  some  parts  a  normal  condition.  It  presents  a 
great  problem.  The  people  of  East  Africa  are  not  town 
dwellers  for  the  most  part,  but  are  scattered  over  great 
areas  and  engaged  in  agriculture — a  state  of  things  most 
significant  with  regard  to  industrial  missions  and  which, 
a  priori,  in  some  ways  one  does  not  want  to  change.  The 
life  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  purer  than  that  of  the 
artisan  of  the  town,  and  the  African  is  corrupted  by  the 
latter  as  he  is  not  by  the  former.  And  thus  not  only  does 
the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  feel  that  in  German  East  Africa 
it  is  most  undesirable  for  an  English  mission  to  have  big 
industrial  works  which  would  be  bound  to  compete  with 
similar  German  industries,  but  also,  since  there  are  enough 
skilled  native  labourers  either  under  Government  training 
or  already  in  the  country,  and  since  the  wise  policy  of 
Germany  is  largely  agricultural,  it  would  be  a  false  step 
to  attempt  the  education  of  the  natives  above  that  which 
is  needed.     Hence  we  must  expect  this  dual  problem  to 
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remain  before  the  missionary  in  the  diocese  of  Zanzibar — 
(i)  that  his  work  has  become  largely  pastoral ;  (2)  that  his 
people  are  scattered  over  wide  territories,  and  that  the 
work  of  a  pastor  is  thus  rendered  most  difficult. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  along  lines  seen  by  Bishop 
Steere  years  ago.  It  is  impossible  even  to  hope  for  a  suffi- 
ciency of  EngUsh  priests  to  shepherd  so  scattered  a  flock, 
and  indeed — considering  what  is  before  the  English  com- 
munion in  other  lands  and  places — to  provide  East  Africa 
with  a  sufficiency  would  be  as  wrong  a  balance  in  weight 
of  men  as  at  present  it  is  in  rural  England.  Rather  it  is 
the  African  that  must  learn  to  do  his  own  shepherding. 
A  native  ministry  must  ever  be  the  highest  aim  of  our  work. 
And  yet  even  here  we  must  make  haste  cautiously,  for, 
as  Bishop  Smythies  so  wisely  pointed  out,  the  fact  that  a 
congregation  needs  a  priest  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  ordination  of  an  unsuitable  and  insufficiently  trained 
man  who  will  lower  the  ideal  of  the  priesthood  in  the  eyes 
of  his  countrymen.  Thus  it  is  that  the  African  teacher 
comes  to  the  front  as  the  temporary  solution  of  the  problem, 
a  trained  man,  who  has  not,  however,  been  trained  sufifi- 
ciently  for  Holy  Orders,  who  perhaps  is  not  capable  of 
that,  but  a  trained  man  who  is  able  and  wiUing  to  act  as 
under-shepherd  and  as  schoolmaster.  His  vocation  to 
Orders  is  more  likely  to  develop,  too,  during  such  semi- 
pastoral  work  than  in  any  other  way,  and  in  any  case 
he  seems  the  key  to  the  situation.  It  is  these  men,  at 
present  some  six  hundred  in  number,  who  need,  as  few 
in  England  realise,  the  support  of  the  prayers  of  those  who 
can  do  so  little  else  to  help  them.  A  brief  consideration 
of  their  life  and  temptations  will  make  this  clear,  and  we 
can  hardly  attempt  it  better  than  by  considering  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Stead  which  was  printed 
recently  in  Central  Africa.  Mr.  Stead  is  speaking  of  the 
archdeaconry  of  Masasi,  but  what  he  says  is  of  universal 
application  throughout  the  Mission  : — 

"  In   England   good   Christians   look   to   their   parish 
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priest  for  help  and  guidance  in  spiritual  matters  ;  and  if 
a  priest  is  needed  there  is  little  difficulty  in  finding  him, 
for  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  lives,  so  to  speak,  just  round 
the  corner.     But  in  Africa  things  are  vastly  different. 

"  Here  we  have  a  district  as  large  as  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  with  a  staff  of  six  priests,  two  of  whom  are 
Africans,  and  with  a  large  number  of  Christians,  all  of 
whom  live  in  small  groups  scattered  over  the  whole  country. 
There  are  no  congested  areas  and  no  villages.  Then  how 
can  such  a  scattered  population  be  shepherded  ?  Certainly 
not  by  the  clergy. 

"  The  archdeaconry  is  divided  into  parishes  or  districts, 
in  which  there  are  numerous  small  centres  where  the  people 
have  erected  schools  at  their  own  charges,  or  rather  by 
their  own  exertions.  In  this  way  the  people  show  their 
readiness  to  help  themselves,  and  for  our  part  we  supply 
a  teacher  who  has  been  trained,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
at  Kiungani. 

"  And  it  is  to  these  teachers  that  the  people  look  for 
leadership,  just  as  people  look  to  the  clergy  in  England. 

"  The  work  of  an  African  teacher  in  an  out-district 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  monotonous  imaginable. 
"  His  work  is  twofold. 

"  He  is  responsible  for  shepherding  the  Christians 
living  in  his  district — to  help  and  encourage  them  as  far 
as  possible,  and  to  keep  his  priest  informed  of  the  needs 
of  his  people.  Each  morning  and  evening  he  holds  a 
short  service  in  his  school,  and  as  a  rule  a  fair  number  of 
people  come  to  pray  with  him.  There  are  weekly  classes 
for  hearers  and  for  catechumens ;  also  a  class  for  those 
who  are  preparing  for  baptism. 

"  At  least  twice  every  month  he  has  an  opportunity 
of  going  to  his  church  to  receive  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
On  three  Sundays  in  the  month  he  conducts  a  service  in 
his  school  for  Christians  and  catechumens  and  preaches  a 
sermon.  As  far  as  he  can  it  is  his  work  to  be  aggressive 
in  extending  the  Kingdom  of  God  amongst  his  fellows. 
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"  During  the  week  from  Monday  to  Friday  morning 
school  is  held  from  8  to  11  o'clock  for  any  who  wish  to 
learn  to  read  and  write.  AU  kinds  of  people  come  to  school, 
from  babes  to  grown-up  men.  The  instruction  given  is 
of  the  most  elementary  character. 

"  In  connection  with  the  day  schools  there  are  two 
difficulties  which  teachers  have  to  face — irregular  attendance 
and  the  constant  change  of  scholars.  During  the  time  for 
sowing  corn  and  the  time  of  harvest  the  African  family 
removes  and  lives  in  the  plantation  in  order  to  protect  it 
from  the  raids  of  animals,  so  that  during  these  periods 
very  few  children  go  to  school.  Again,  as  soon  as  boys 
and  girls  are  able  to  read  and  write  they  either  go  to  the 
central  school  to  continue  their  education,  or  they  say 
'  We  have  finished  to  read  now,'  and  their  school  days 
are  over. 

"  It  is  just  this  constant  change  which  so  often  breaks 
a  teacher's  courage  after  six  or  seven  years'  work.  To  go 
on  day  after  day  teaching  the  characters  of  the  alphabet 
to  a  people  whose  most  elaborate  signs  consist  of  more  or  less 
straight  lines,  and  helping  them  to  reproduce  those  char- 
acters in  the  sand  with  their  fingers,  and  then  for  the  pupil 
to  leave  just  as  he  begins  to  be  of  interest,  is  a  task  few  of 
us  would  care  to  attempt. 

"  I  cannot  wonder  that  teachers  get  tired  of  their 
work. 

"  Another  great  difficulty  to  a  teacher  is  his  social 
position.  In  every  case  that  I  am  acquainted  with — with 
no  exceptions — the  teacher  is  far  and  away  the  best 
educated  man  in  his  district,  even  including  the  native 
magistrates.  He  has  read  a  Uttle,  he  has  travelled,  he 
has  been  brought  into  touch  with  a  far  larger  world 
than  African  life  supplies  (certainly  sometimes  to  his 
undoing),  and  consequently  he  is  isolated,  having  no  one 
of  his  own  standing  with  whom  he  can  exchange  ideas. 

"  The  Ufe  of  the  African  in  this  country  is  extraordinarily 
dull.    He  lives  in  a  clearing  in  the  forest,  sees  few  people. 
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talks  of  little  else  but  his  food,  his  health,  and  witchcraft. 
Nothing  disturbs  him  but  the  visit  of  a  lion  or  an  elephant  or 
a  man  returning  from  the  coast. 

"  Such  is  the  position  of  the  majority  of  our  African 
teachers.  We  send  him  to  a  district  to  be  the  Church's 
representative — there  is  no  public  opinion,  nothing  to 
keep  him  up  to  the  mark,  no  one  expects  a  certain  standard 
of  behaviour  from  him,  and  there  are  none  to  whom  he  can 
look  for  support  and  encouragement  in  time  of  difficulty. 
He  is  the  man  who  sets  the  tone  of  Christian  life  in  his 
district,  and  Christian  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
catechumens  and  hearers  all  resort  to  him  for  leadership. 
He  teaches  them  to  pray,  he  instructs  them  in  the  principles 
of  the  Faith,  and  he  should  help  them  with  advice  and  warn 
them  when  necessary. 

"  Our  difficulty  is  that  at  present  we  cannot  give  these 
teachers  the  support  they  need  in  order  to  carry  this  burden. 
What  we  need  (for  them)  is  not  so  much  European  support 
but  African — African  clergy  and  readers  or  evangelists  who 
wiU  understand  their  difficulties  and  help  them  by  mutual 
intercourse  and  constant  visiting. 

"  Another  difficulty  is  that  our  supply  of  teachers  is 
absolutely  inadequate  for  our  needs.  We  have  a  number 
of  schools  without  teachers,  and,  consequently,  people 
without  a  leader,  so  that  in  many  places  we  have  sent  out 
teachers  who  are  little  more  than  boys. 

"  In  a  country  where  drunkenness,  adultery,  and  witch- 
craft are  part  of  the  everyday  life,  can  we  be  surprised 
if  some  of  our  teachers,  and  especially  the  younger  ones, 
prove  unequal  to  the  burden  ? 

"  Matters  are  improving  in  the  Masasi  Archdeaconry  ; 
teachers  are  realising  more  and  more  that  their  vocation 
is  not  merely  to  teach  a  few  small  boys  on  five  mornings 
in  the  week,  but  to  win  souls  for  Christ,  to  be  a  witness  for 
our  Lord  in  their  neighbourhood. 

"  So  these  five  hundred  and  ninety- five  teachers  are  the 
front  line  of  attack,  '  wrestling  against  principalities  and 
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powers,  against  the  world-rulers  of  this  darkness,  against 
the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness.'  " 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  much  to  this  article.  It  shows 
well  what  are  the  temptations  and  difficulties  of  these  men. 
and  that  when  we  speak  of  prayer  for  them  as  one  of  our 
greatest  needs  we  do  not  exaggerate  the  matter.  Under 
prayer  for  the  African  ministry  must  go  also,  of  course, 
prayer  for  the  African  priest  and  deacon  as  well  as  for  the 
African  teacher  ;  but  his  difficulties  are  more  nearly  akin  to 
those  of  his  white  brothers,  and  we  have  no  space  to  make 
special  point  of  the  African  priest.  It  is  worth  noticing, 
however,  what  is  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar's  remedy  for  most 
of  the  trials  of  the  African  teacher,  and  how  common-sense 
that  remedy  is.  He  would  send  two  teachers  everywhere, 
at  least  until  such  time  as  the  village  in  which  they  work 
become  Christian.  But  that  is  utterly  impossible  in  our 
present  state.  We  have  not  only  not  got  the  men,  but  also 
we  have  not  got  the  money  for  their  training  or  their  pay — 
for  they  must  be  paid.  Nor  can  the  native  Church  pay  them. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  no  sort  of  comparison  is  possible 
between  the  Church  in  German  East  Africa  and  the  Church, 
for  example,  in  the  Protectorate  of  Uganda  in  this  respect, 
for  in  the  former  country  the  people  are  poorer  and  will 
remain  poorer  than  in  some  other  centres.  There  is  little 
chance  of  their  becoming  owners  of  the  land,  and  the 
independent  peasant-farmer  class  is  at  least  a  dream  of  the 
future.  The  natives  must  remain  for  years  yet  as  mere 
agricultural  labourers  who  have  not  the  money  to  give  to  the 
extension  of  their  Church — however,  in  the  future,  they 
must  support  it  when  existing.  And  thus  the  need  remains 
at  this  :  prayer  for  that  small  army  of  native  Christian 
teachers  who  are  making  possible  the  work  of  Enghsh  priests 
in  the  face  of  great  danger  to  their  spiritual  life.  Pray  that 
more  such  labourers  may  be  found  for  the  harvest  field  ; 
that  men  and  women  may  be  forthcoming  to  place  two 
where  now  there  is  but  one  ;  and  that  the  spirit  of  power  and 
of  love  and  of  a  sound  mind  may  be  given  to  these  who 
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are  as  yet  but  children  in  the  Faith.  And  pray,  lastly, 
that  the  call  to  the  priesthood  may  be  given  to  more 
Africans,  and  with  it  the  needed  grace  and  wisdom  :  for 
not  until  East  Africa  has  an  African  priesthood  will  East 
Africa  possess  an  African  Church. 

II 

We  now  turn  to  a  review  of  the  scope  and  prospects 
of  the  work  of  the  English  missionaries  throughout  the 
three  dioceses  in  connection  with  the  Universities'  Mission. 
We  want  to  see  how  things  stand  in  the  various  centres, 
and  at  what  we  may  fairly  estimate  the  need  for  men 
and  further  money  to  support  them  at  the  present  time. 
Each  diocese  must  be  taken  in  turn,  and  first  that  of 
Zanzibar. 

There  are  still  some  people  who  think  that  the  diocese 
is  conterminous  with  the  island,  and  that  is  the  first  notion 
which  must  be  set  right.  The  diocese  of  Zanzibar  consists 
of  (i)  a  district  possessing  a  nearly  straight  coastline  of 
some  800  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  in  extent 
from  fifty  to  three  hundred  miles ;  and  (2)  the  islands  off 
that  coast.  Like  most  other  missionary  dioceses,  its  limits 
are  largely  artificial,  and  will  probably  undergo  a  change 
when  the  tribal  districts  are  clearer.  It  is  obvious  that 
it  is  unwise  to  have  half  a  tribe  in  one  diocese  and  half  a 
tribe  in  another — as  is  at  present  the  case  in  East  Africa, 
with,  for  example,  the  Ziguas,  who  are  being  considered 
from  this  standpoint  by  the  authorities.  Most  missionary 
dioceses,  also,  are  vague  immensities  even  to  their  bishops, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  true  of  Zanzibar.  Never- 
theless, Bishop  Weston  has  his  field  before  him,  thanks 
to  his  clear  judgment  and  breadth  of  vision,  as  perhaps 
few  others  have,  and  we  are  able  to  make  a  rough  consider- 
ation of  the  whole  with  some  ease.  Placing  the  map  before 
us,  we  may  first  rule  out  certain  sections,  and  then  divide 
the  remainder  into  districts  for  the  purposes  of  review. 
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With  from  Dar-es-Salaam  to  Lindi  as  its  coastline,  there  is, 
as  it  were,  a  block  of  country  running  up  to  the  extreme 
north  of  Lake  Nyasa  and  to  the  south  of  Lake  Tanganyika, 
which  has  been  settled  by  agreement  with  their  bishop 
and  left  to  those  Roman  Catholic  missioners  who  have 
long  occupied  it.  In  passing,  one  may  say  that  they  have 
a  good-sized  staff  and  large  operations,  although  their 
methods  are  not  entirely  our  own,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  connect  finally  with  their  Tanganyika  missions 
and  thus  possess  a  compact  Chiurch  in  that  line  of  churches 
which  yet,  please  God,  shall  span  the  continent.  About 
Vuga  is  settled  in  Uke  manner  a  Lutheran  mission  to  which, 
as  unevangehsed  Africa  stands  at  present,  we  leave  again 
a  certain  district ;  while  what  is  left  of  the  diocese  falls 
into  five  big  divisions  of  worked  territory,  together  with 
another  as  yet  untouched. 

This  latter  is  that  portion  of  Portuguese  East  Africa 
which  hes  between  Cape  Delgado  and  Mozambique,  and 
which  extends  inland  until  it  touches  the  diocese  of  Nyasa- 
land.  Here  is  a  great  land,  its  coasthne  as  long  as  the 
distance  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  of  which  very  little 
is  known  except  that  there  are  no  Christian  missions 
in  it  and  that  there  is  a  large  population.  One  important 
fact  stands  out  about  its  people,  to  which  the  student  of 
missions  in  general  will  assign  the  significance  it  deserves, 
and  that  is  that  all  those  persons  who  have  from  time  to 
time  crossed  the  Rovuma  River  into  the  sphere  of  influence 
of  the  Mission  have  proved  themselves  to  be  Mohammedan 
at  least  in  name.  What  does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that 
behind  the  Rovuma  River  there  is  proceeding  that  work 
of  the  conquest  of  the  pagan  tribes  by  the  Crescent  which 
is  the  most  vital  problem  in  Africa  to-day,  while  the  Cross 
halts  Iby  the  river  for  men  to  carry  it  forward  and  money 
to  supply  the  sinews  of  war.  The  Bishop  plans  a  campaign 
over  the  border,  along  the  Lujenda  River,  which  will  finally 
link  up  with  our  work  on  Lake  Nyasa.  He  plans,  but  he 
can  do  no  more.    There  is  much  to  be  filled  up  in  districts 
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of  which  the  Cross  has  already  taken  nominal  possession 
before  any  such  forward  step  can  be  made,  but,  meanwhile, 
with  every  year,  Islam  grows  stronger  and  forges  new 
chains.  The  Bishop  waits  and  watches,  sad  at  heart ; 
yet  a  Greater  than  he  waits  and  watches  with  a  sadness 
so  great  that  it  is  Divine. 

Five  districts,  however,  can  be  reviewed  in  order,  and 
the  need  of  already  existing  works  to  some  extent  gauged. 
Before  we  begin,  it  is  as  well  to  remind  ourselves  how 
big  is  the  extent  of  the  work,  even  when  one  hundred  miles 
Jias  been  knocked  off  the  diocese  south  of  Cape  Delgado 
and  three  hundred  more  between  that  and  Dar-es-Salaam. 
During  the  year  1911-1912  it  took  the  Bishop  ten  months 
to  get  round  four  only  of  these  districts  on  a  pastoral 
visitation — those,  namely,  on  the  mainland ;  and  in  the 
course  of  that  visitation  he  walked,  even  in  these  days 
of  a  certain  length  of  railway,  very  many  hundred  miles. 
As  a  kind  of  rough  guess,  he  estimated  that  he  must  have 
walked  on  one  occasion  nearly  nine  hundred  miles  in  the 
Masasi  district  alone,  and  from  this  it  will  be  obvious  that 
the  diocese  of  Zanzibar  is  a  little  larger  than  the  island  of 
that  name  at  least. 

Working  up  from  the  south,  then,  we  begin  with  this 
Masasi  district,  which  includes  such  large  portions  of  the 
Yao  and  Makua  peoples  as  are  settled  in  the  Rovuma 
•country,  together  with  some  villages  of  the  Wadonde  and 
the  Wamatambwe,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Wamakonde. 
The  early  story  of  Masasi  has  been  told  already  in  these 
studies,  and  we  know  it  as  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  Arch- 
deacon Johnson  and  Bishop  Maples  before  they  went  to 
Nyasa,  as  the  centre  of  Angoni  raids,  and  as  the  place  in 
which  Canon  Porter  risked  his  life  and  spent  his  days  in  an 
attempt  to  set  an  apostohc  ideal  before  the  natives.  1 
How  then  do  things  stand  in  the  Rovuma  archdeaconry  ? 

The  first  great  thing  to  remember  is  that  none  of  the 
occupied  stations  are  occupied  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
'  See  Appendix. 
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it  possible  to  continue  regular  work  in  the  event  of  illness 
and  necessary  furloughs.  It  is  really  this  inadequate 
staffing  that  needs  consideration  at  the  present  time.  At 
Masasi  itself  Padre  Lucas  has  been  ill  more  or  less  through- 
out 1913,  and  now,  February  1914,  is  invalided  in  England. 
Padre  Webb,  newly  out  from  England,  has  had  to  step 
into  the  breach.  Archdeacon  Hallett  has  scarcely  had 
time  to  touch  his  proper  work  as  he  has  had  to  do  lay  work 
in  the  office,  and  then,  his  furlough  due,  he  has  to  come 
home  and  Archdeacon  Woodward  must  be  snatched  from 
Msalabani  and  sent  down  in  his  place.  At  Luatala,  Padre 
Hudson,  throughout  1912,  was  alone  with  a  communicant 
roll  of  nearly  500,  and  when  a  young  and  new  priest,  Padre 
Sturgess,  does  reach  him,  it  is  just  in  time  to  give  him  a 
furlough  and  that  is  all.  Padre  Smith  has,  it  is  true,  given 
six  months'  service  to  see  the  trouble  through  ;  but  when 
is  either  station  to  have  a  staff  at  all  adequate  for  the 
existing  pastoral  work  and  the  work  of  evangelisation 
that  presses  on  every  side  ? 

All  around  this  district,  moreover,  he  fields  waiting  to 
be  opened  up.  Newala,  a  centre  for  the  Makonde  people, 
needs  a  white  staff  and  gets  only  a  native  teacher.  Lume- 
sule  needed  a  priest,  we  wrote,  two  years  ago,  and  another, 
as  we  said  then,  in  three  years  from  that  date,  with  lay 
support  to  back  them  ;  the  first  priest  has  not  been  found 
yet.  Mtwara  on  the  Rovuma,  prospected  by  the  Bishop 
in  1912,  and  then,  in  his  opinion,  crying  for  a  station  and 
a  staff,  is  still  as  far  off  getting  either  now  as  then.  And 
even  this  is  not  all.  Speaking  to  the  General  Committee 
at  home  this  year  (1914)  the  Bishop  told  how  six  Roman 
mission  schools  had  been  handed  over  to  him  five  years 
ago  when  he  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Roman  Bishop 
with  regard  to  a  division  of  the  dioceses  with  spheres  of 
influence  for  the  comity  of  missions,  of  which  we  hear 
so  much  in  these  days.  Of  those  six  stations,  five  are  still 
unoccupied.  There  have  been  no  teachers  to  spare.  More 
white  priests  would  set  teachers  free,  but  actually  teachers 
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cannot  be  spared  to  read  for  Orders,  let  alone  to  form  new 
stations,  so  great  is  the  existing  pressure.  With  that 
record  then.  Bishop  Weston  must  meet  the  Roman  Bishop 
when  he  returns  to  Africa,  and — it  is  so  hard  not  to  be 
bitter — does  the  Church  in  England  care  ? 

Coming  north,  our  second  district  is  that  of  the  Zigua 
peoples,  whose  country  would  take  you  three  or  four  days 
to  walk  its  breadth  and  seven  or  eight  days  to  walk  its 
length.  Here  is  Korogwe,  round  which  Bishop  Smythies 
preached  so  eagerly,  and  here  also  that  native  priest — 
deacon  as  he  was  then — ^who  shared  his  Bishop's  hut  and 
porridge  many  a  night.  Archdeacon  Birley  is  in  charge 
of  Korogwe,  and  his  great  pastoral  abilities  have  done 
wonders.  One  striking  thing  was  said  recently  of  Korogwe 
which  might  be  mentioned  in  passing,  namely,  that  here 
you  can  see  that  joy  over  penitents  which  our  Lord  taught 
us  to  have  when  He  spoke  of  the  Prodigal  Son's  return. 
The  priest-in-charge  has  made  those  under  penance  feel  how 
glad  it  is  to  be  back  in  the  Father's  House,  and  their  place 
in  church  is  no  longer  the  place  of  dishonour.  Korogwe,  too, 
is  fully  staffed,  and  it  is  good  to  be  able  to  write  that.  But 
the  Rev.  Petro  Limo  at  Kwa  Magome  ought  to  be  reinforced 
by  another  priest,  and  there  is  room  for  another  native  sub- 
station. In  1912  also  we  wrote  of  the  need  for  the  opening 
of  another  station  among  the  hills,  for  which  it  was  hoped 
Padre  Fixsen  could  be  spared ;  in  1914  we  add  that  the 
growing  work  at  Kigongoi  has  detained  him  there  and  that 
no  move  forward  has  been  possible.  Now,  as  then,  if  such 
a  station  is  opened,  the  first  priest  must  not  be  left  long 
alone,  and  the  Zigua  peoples  need  therefore  three  entirely 
additional  priests  for  the  staff  in  that  country — a  country 
in  which  Islam  is  making  great  progress.  Three  priests 
to  save  a  race  from  Islam  :  cannot  they  be  found,  together, 
and  at  once  ? 

North-east  of  Zigualand  is  our  third  district — that  of 
the  Bondeis,  who  have  already  figured  largely  in  our  work. 
Here  is  central  Msalabani,  "  the  place  of  the  Cross  "  which 
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Krapf  cut  in  a  tree  on  one  of  his  itinerations,  which  Ahngton 
reared  as  first  mainland  pioneer  from  Zanzibar,  and  which 
that  httle  heroic  band  of  sub-deacons  surely  bore  in  their 
hearts  when  Bishop  Steere  had  faith  to  send  them  when  the 
white  priest  had  died.  Since  those  days  a  generation  has 
passed  away,  and  real  progress  has  been  made.  The  Bishop, 
hesitates  to  say  that  all  Bonde  land  has  been  evangelised, 
but  at  least  it  is  organised  and  surveyed.  Especially,  in 
1913,  was  there  a  great  movement  towards  Christianity,  and 
although  very  many  native  teachers  occupy  out-stations, 
and  are  visited  by  Padre  Baker  on  weekly  "  safaris," 
these  are  nothing  Uke  enough  to  meet  even  definite  requests 
from  native  villages,  caught  in  the  throes  of  this  movement, 
and  wanting  salvation.  Fortunately  Mkuzi,  the  centre  of 
the  work  of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Mission,  and  Misozwe 
have  full  staffs  at  present,  but  the  need  of  Bonde  is  vitally 
the  need  of  men  and  of  women  to  reap  what  has  been  sown. 
Here  the  danger  actually  is  that  souls  will  be  lost  for  want  of 
workers  to  shepherd  them  in.  In  August  1913,  Miss 
Mitcalfe  gave  her  life  in  the  stress  of  this  over-work  ;  will 
not  her  death  call  out  help  even  if  the  living  seem  to  fail  to 
do  so  ? 

North  of  the  Bondeis  is  what  is  known  as  the  Usambara 
district  proper — that  part  of  the  hills  which  form  the 
eastern  ranges  out  in  the  direction  of  Kihmanjaro.  In 
addition  to  the  Washambala  people  there  are  a  few  villages 
of  Wadigo  and  Wataita,  and  the  work  must  be  developed 
in  this  quarter.  Kigongoi  was  first  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
W.  G.  Webster  in  1905,  but  he  was  invalided,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  hold  it  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Sehoza 
in  1906.  At  the  end  of  1908,  however,  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Pearse 
went  up  as  priest-in-charge,  the  ladies  following  in  the  next 
year  for  work  among  the  women,  and  for  the  schools  and 
dispensary.  Padre  Pearse 's  work  has  been  growing  very 
much,  and  he  boasts  in  his  out-schools  more  children  than 
those  of  Magila.  In  response  to  his  appeal  the  Bishop  sent 
him  Padre  Fixsen,  as  has  been  said,  but  he  still  has  no  lay- 
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man  to  be  the  housekeeper  of  the  clergy-house,  nor  any  priest 
to  assist  him  at  Kigongoi  proper,  for  Padre  Fixsen  is  at 
Kizara  as  a  sub-station,  a  place  which  must  soon  be  opened 
as  an  independent  station  if  the  work  is  to  go  forward.  For 
that  another  priest  immediately,  if  we  say  nothing  of  a  priest 
and  a  layman  and  ladies  who  ought  to  follow,  is  essential. 
With  North-Eastern  Usambara  thus  occupied,  the  top 
corner  of  the  diocese  would  be  in  hand,  with  Mombasa  and 
the  C.M.S.  as  the  next  Hnk  in  the  chain  round  Africa.  Yet  the 
work  must  halt  unless  that  extension  be  made,  and  it  cannot 
be  wisely  made  until  Kigongoi  is  secured.  Cannot  England 
spare  these  tribes  one  priest  and  one  layman  directly  ? 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba  make  the  fifth  working  district  of 
the  diocese,  and  in  Zanzibar  itself  conditions  are  doubtless 
harder  than  anywhere  else.  Pemba  needs  developing  in 
connection  with  the  already  existing  work,  but  although 
there  are  ladies  on  the  station,  the  priest-in-charge — Padre 
Stead — is  not  even  able  to  give  the  Sacraments  with 
regularity  to  the  fast-developing  district  churches  around 
Weti  as  centre.  Fundo  Island  has  now  a  regular  teacher 
with  a  great  work  before  him,  and  the  present  writer  saw 
himself,  in  July  1913,  what  great  extension  might  be  made. 
At  the  centre  there  is  work  enough  for  one  man's  hands, 
terrible  witchcraft  to  be  combated,  hard  spade-work  to 
be  taken  in  hand.  One  new  priest  might  see  the  Cross 
advanced  where  now  it  barely  holds  the  field.  One  new 
priest — but  where  is  he  ? 

In  Zanzibar  Island  the  Mission  is  confronted  with  a 
difficult  problem  that  must,  in  any  case,  call  out  years  of 
strenuous  and  apparently  unfruitful  work.  On  the  island 
the  training  college  of  Kiungani,  with  its  present  full  staff, 
stands,  as  it  were,  alone,  and  must  do  so,  as  all  there  have 
their  hands  full.  Mbweni  again,  the  ex-slave  Christian 
village,  is  a  unit  by  itself,  for  here  there  is  pastoral  work 
(sometimes  heart-breaking)  for  the  priest-in-charge.  He 
has  added  the  out-stations  of  Kombeni  and  Bulayo  to 
this  pastoral  work,  however.     But  the  city  itself  remains 
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a  Mohammedan  stronghold,  with  at  least  three  distinct 
classes  of  people  within  it,  all  hard  to  win.  There  are  the 
pure-blooded  Arabs  of  the  days  of  the  conquest,  their  power 
gone  with  the  passing  of  the  slave-trade  and  the  coming 
of  the  European  protectorate,  but  their  prejudice  and  their 
rehgion  scarcely  touched.  Some  speak  and  read  Arabic  as 
well  as  Swahili,  and  stand  for  the  educated  Mohammedan 
upper  classes,  who  must  everywhere  be  won  by  men  specially 
trained  in  Arabic  and  the  Koran.  Allied  with  these  are 
Indian  Mohammedans,  a  class  by  themselves  with  yet 
another  difficult  language,  and  the  money-makers  of  the 
town.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  what  an 
enormous  work  Ues  before  the  Christian  Church  among 
these.  It  must  be  slow,  as  was  that  gradual  leavening  of  the 
upper  classes  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  days  of  the  early 
Church  ;  and  converts,  when  they  come  forward,  will  have 
the  bitterest  persecution  to  face.  "  The  first  convert  from 
Islam  whom  I  baptised  as  Bishop,"  wrote  Bishop  Weston 
in  April  1911,  "  was  cut  off  from  his  home  life  ;  another  who 
was  baptised  previously  is  prevented  by  his  family  from 
following  his  faith."     And  so  it  will  be. 

To  cope  with  this,  the  Bishop  desires  an  extensive  work 
which  can  only  come  into  being  as  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
directs  it,  but  which,  to  human  judgment,  might  be  the 
beginning  of -an  attack  on  Islam  of  wide-spreading  conse- 
quences. In  the  centre  of  the  city  stands  a  large  house  known 
to  the  staff  as  the  Hostel,  in  which  is  housed  at  present 
the  High  School.  This  high  school  has  boarders  as  well  as 
day-boys,  the  great  majority  of  the  latter  being  Moslems, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  Mohammedans  of  the  upper  class 
might  board  their  boys  there  also.  At  first  this  was  so,  but 
it  is  only  indicative  of  the  kind  of  feeling  in  Zanzibar  that 
the  Turkish-Itahan  and  later  the  Balkan  wars  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  loss  of  these  boys.  The  lower 
classes  of  the  Day  School  have  been  much  diminished  also, 
chiefly  by  the  competition  of  the  Zanzibar  Government 
High  School,  which  combines  the  advantages  of  European 
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supervision,  no  fees,  and  a  mosque  and  instruction  in  the 
Koran  provided  for  all  who  wish  it.  The  high -class  Indians 
remain,  however,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  capture  and 
retain,  even  thus  handicapped,  the  higher  education  of  the 
city.  For  this  and  for  adult  work  the  Bishop  hopes  that 
eventually  a  college  of  clergy  may  be  placed  here,  its 
members  themselves  studying  Gujerati,  Arabic,  and 
Mohammedan  theology,  and  engaged,  by  lectures,  visiting, 
and  the  Press,  in  that  grapple  with  Islam  which  must  come 
if  ever  the  Cross  is  to  win  the  world.  All  that  such  a 
"  college  "  might  do  and  be,  we  perhaps  hardly  dare  say. 

Now  in  1912,  the  Mission  in  Zanzibar  felt  strongly  about 
this  thing.  It  was  written  :  "  We  often  speak  of  the 
*  mission  of  the  English  Catholic  Church  '  ;  could  it  have  a 
nobler  mission  than  this  ?  We  claim  that  our  freedom  has 
given  us  intellectual  progress  and  scope  denied  to  another 
branch  of  the  Church  and  our  Western  blood  a  zeal  lacking  in 
yet  another  :  are  not  these  exactly  the  weapons  which  might 
arm  a  modern  crusading  order  against  Islam,  animated  in 
this  age,  not  by  hate,  but  by  love  ?  It  might  indeed  be  so, 
but  we  have  yet  to  find  the  men.  They  must  be  possessed  of 
evangelical  zeal  and  of  intellectual  ability,  because  the  enemy 
is  too  strong  for  us  to  risk  a  conflict  with  other  weapons 
than  the  best.  It  is  true  that  with  God  all  is  possible,  and 
without  Him  nothing  ;  but  He  looks  for  us  to  do  our  part, 
and  He  is  pleased  to  bless  according  to  our  faith  and  zeal. 
Here  is  opportunity  for  both.  On  the  Nile,  the  C.M.S.  are 
already  trying  in  their  own  way,  but  on  these  lines,  to  meet 
Islam,  and  with  such  a  college  at  Zanzibar  we  should  have  a 
similar  effort  in  the  south.  Ultimately  its  influence  might 
not  be  confined  to  the  island  ;  yet  it  is  absurd  to  look  so 
far  ahead  when  it  has  not  as  yet  begun.  But  the  Church 
in  East  Africa,  as  she  is  to-day,  cannot  do  it  alone." 

To-day,  in  1914,  we  see  even  more  clearly  how  great 
a  work  might  be  done  by  such  a  college,  (i)  The  Boy 
Scout  movement  has  been  introduced  at  the  High  School 
with  the  best  possible  results,  showing  how  we  may  still 
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influence  and  win  the  classes  we  have  lost  (and  shall  prob- 
ably continue  to  lose)  to  the  Islamic-European  education- 
alists. The  Scout  Law  can  be  applied  in  a  definitely  Christian 
manner,  as  it  has  been  done  at  present  for  the  seventy-seven 
boys  for  whom  we  have  made  room  and  time,  and  already, 
from  that  number,  requests  for  direct  Christian  teaching 
have  come.  The  Scouts  might  become  a  kind  of  club, 
gathering  in  many  hundreds  of  Swahilis  ;  but  it  is  one 
man's  work,  calling  for  every  evening  among  them,  and 
the  day  in  visiting  and  the  like.  One  man  ought  to  be 
told  off  for  this.  (2)  The  Night  School  for  educated  young 
Arabs  and  Indians  has  infinite  possibiUties.  These  young 
men  are  forming  themselves  into  clubs  and  societies,  are 
eager  to  read,  and  are  not  hostile  towards  us ;  but  again 
men  for  such  a  work  must  be  free  during  part  at  least  of 
the  day,  and  must  have  time  for  study  and  preparation. 
(3)  The  few  boys  of  the  highest  classes  whom  we  have 
at  present  show,  in  Mathematics,  Latin,  History,  Science, 
and  English,  that  they  are  capable  of  big  things,  but  you 
cannot  prepare  boys  for  the  universities  without  especial 
coaching  and  more  elaborate  machinery  than  is  at  present 
at  our  disposal.  (4)  Padre  SpurUng  has  developed  and 
organised  the  work  for  which  teachers  have  been  in  pre- 
paration for  many  years,  and  by  means  of  buying  small 
estates  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  and  of  building  a 
teacher's  home,  a  school  and  a  little  church  on  each,  small 
centres  are  being  opened  up  in  the  country  round.  At 
Eububu,  one  teacher  has  already  some  hundred  hearers. 
But  such  teachers  require  constant  visiting  and  confirming, 
and  that  again  is  one  man's  work.  (5)  There  is  work  to  be 
done,  as  some  of  the  staff  feel,  along  direct  lines  not  yet 
attempted,  but  work  which  calls  for  the  highest  kind  of 
consecration,  patience,  and  courage. 

In  all  these  ways,  a  brotherhood  of  priests  and  lajmien 
from  the  universities  is  what  is  needed.  A  brotherhood, 
because  the  need  for  mutual  support  and  strengthening 
is  beyond  telling,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  hope  for 
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successful  work  without  it ;  priests,  because  such  a 
work  must  be  based  on  the  Holy  Sacrifice  and  the  Sacra- 
ments ;  and  university  laymen,  because  it  is  fatal  when 
layman's  work  is  added  to  the  priest's  vocation.  In  all 
soberness,  there  is  probably  an  opportunity  in  Zanzibar 
not  exceeded  either  in  Calcutta  or  Allahabad.  Is  the  day 
to  pass  ? 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  present  and  immediate 
need  of  the  Zanzibar  diocese  is  for  advance.  There  is 
no  more  moving  cry.  The  situation  is  that  of  a  few  out- 
posts where  the  work  is  as  much  as  can  be  undertaken  in 
safety,  in  some  cases  not  in  that ;  but  of  this  we  do  not 
complain.  But  beyond — no,  not  beyond,  but  at  hand,  press- 
ing in  on  all  sides,  are  opportunities,  possibilities,  requests, 
needs,  demands,  and  sacrifices  from  which  it  cannot  be 
that  the  Church  is  going  to  shrink.  We  are  all  at  one  in 
experiencing  these  things — nurses  and  lady  teachers,  lay- 
men and  priests,  and  bishop  ;  but  after  all  it  is  not  the 
staff  in  the  field  that  is  calling  for  the  advance  towards 
work  more  than  ready  to  be  done.  It  is  God  the  Holy 
Spirit,  rather,  Who  has  gone  before  and  prepared  the 
ground  ;  Who  has  heard  prayer  and  given  of  Himself,  and 
turned  the  hearts  of  all  men  as  the  rivers  of  water  ;  Who 
has  laid  upon  the  Church  a  burden  which,  if  she  accept  it, 
will  only  make  her  the  more  fit  to  do  God's  will  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  but  which,  if  she  refuse  it,  will  leave  her 
sad  at  heart,  crippled  in  devotion,  and  spiritless  both  abroad 
and  at  home. 

Ill 

The  scope  of  our  study  so  far  has  not  included  very 
many  of  the  interests  of  the  diocese  of  Nyasaland,  but  some- 
thing of  its  history  has  been  sketched.  We  have  seen  how 
this,  the  first  goal  at  which  the  Central  African  Mission 
aimed,  was  consecrated,  as  it  were,  by  the  death  of  one 
bishop  at  its  gate  ;  by  that  of  one  of  the  two  first  pioneers 
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to  see  the  waters  of  the  Lake  upon  the  borders  of  that  inland 
sea ;  and  by  that  of  an  early  bishop,  within  those  same 
waters,  who  had  already  given  much  ot  his  life  to  God's  work 
in  the  country,  and  of  whom  great  things  were  hoped.  It 
was  thus  not  until  thirty-one  years  after  the  saihng  of 
Mackenzie  that  the  bishopric  of  Nyasaland  became  anything 
more  than  a  name — a  period  not  long,  after  all,  in  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church.  To-day,  however,  Nyasa- 
land is  one  of  those  dioceses  with  which  God  has  been 
pleased  to  own  the  desire  of  the  English  Church  to  serve 
Him,  and  it  would  be  in  double  measure  a  sin  and  a  disgrace 
if,  having  put  her  hand  to  the  plough,  our  Church  looked 
back. 

And  yet,  what  to-day  is  the  condition  of  that  diocese, 
itself  territorially  bigger  than  the  Mother  Church  which 
bade  it  be  ?  It  is  very  difficult  to  express  its  need  ;  for  any 
estimate  of  what  would  be  necessary  to  satisfy  it  adequately 
would  be  almost  laughable.  Think,  however,  of  what  is  the 
care  of  Bishop  Fisher.  His  jurisdiction  extends,  speaking 
necessarily  in  round  figures,  over  a  territory  nearly  eight 
hundred  miles  long,  and  varying  from  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  at  its  greatest,  to  one  hundred  miles  at  its  narrowest, 
in  breadth.  The  Lake  itself  is  longer  than  the  distance 
which  separates  Brighton  and  Edinburgh  ;  and  even  after 
you  have  left  the  southern  extremity  you  can  walk  in  a 
straight  line  as  far  as  from  London  to  Newcastle  without 
leaving  the  diocese.  Nor  would  you  walk  through  deserts. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  native  population  ; 
but  it  is  a  big  one,  although  scattered  ;  and  more  than  that, 
it  is  a  growing  one.  For  Nyasaland  has  a  future  before  it. 
It  is  in  large  measure  a  British  Protectorate,  fertile  and  well 
watered,  its  Lake  system  providing  a  means  of  communica- 
tion denied  to  the  sister  diocese  of  Zanzibar.  The  Bishop's 
responsibilities  are  yearly  being  enormously  increased  by  the 
growing  number  of  white  settlers,  for  the  provision  of  whom, 
with  Sacraments  and  the  means  of  grace,  the  Church  is 
absolutely  responsible  as  a  first  duty.     And  it  is  well  to 
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remember  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  about  "  +Cathrew 
Nyasaland."  The  Cathohc  Church  of  the  days  which 
produced  the  ideas  of  jurisdiction  and  territorial  episcopacy 
did  not  shrink  from  a  recognition  that  God  had  entrusted 
to  her  the  peoples  of  the  world  ;  and  when  an  Anglican 
Church  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  creation  of  sees, 
it  claimed  participation  in  this  responsibility  for  souls.  He 
who  says  "  I  am  the  shepherd,",  is  convicted,  out  of  his  own 
mouth,  of  responsibility  for  the  sheep. 

What,  then,  has  the  Church  of  England  done  for  Nyasa- 
land ?  The  present  staff  consists  of  a  bishop  and  sixteen 
priests,  six  deacons,  fifteen  laymen,  and  twenty-one  women, 
and  in  this  enumeration  we  have  reckoned  native  members 
of  the  ministry.  There  are  not  many  rural  deaneries  in 
the  Church  at  home  with  a  smaller  staff  than  sixty  paid 
workers — clergy,  laymen,  and  women — ^yet  that  is  the 
condition  of  this  diocese.  There  are  not  many  reasonably 
active  town-parishes  in  England  with  a  smaller  body  of 
helpers  than  sixty^ — clergy,  chiuch-officers,  Sunday  school 
teachers  and  the  like — yet  that  is  the  condition  of  this 
diocese.  It  is  true  that  the  population  is  much  smaller 
than  that  of  England,  but  it  is  very  much  greater  than  that 
of  most  of  the  units  we  have  mentioned.  Nor  is  there  any 
proper  comparison  of  the  need  of  the  souls  contained  in 
them  ;  for  if  the  first  work  of  the  Church  be  to  preach  to 
the  heathen  and  her  first  duty  to  tend  the  sheep  in  the  fold, 
neither  are  done  adequately  in  Nyasaland,  and  both  are 
done  to  a  degree  in  England.  Again  and  again  it  must  be 
said  that  whereas  at  home,  next  Sunday,  anyone  can  hear 
the  Gospel  and  anyone  receive  the  Sacraments,  there  are 
thousands  who  cannot  in  Nyasaland. 

This  kind  of  comparison  is,  however,  frequently  blamed 
as  chimerical  and  exaggerated ;  and  we  must  of  course 
recognise  that  it  is  not  even  God's  will  that  very  many  of 
those  at  home  should  go  abroad.  How  much  margin, 
so  to  speak,  may  be  allowed  for  this,  I  do  not  know,  but 
we  may  turn  from  it  to  another  kind  of  consideration. 
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If  it  is  chimerical  to  suppose  the  Church  of  England  to 
be  rich  enough  to  supply  Nyasaland  with,  let  us  say,  one 
hundred  priests — that  is  to  say,  if,  however  large  our 
apostohc  zeal,  such  a  supply  would  still  be  impossible — at 
least  it  cannot  be  chimerical  to  expect  a  more  or  less 
adequate  support  of  those  sixty  odd  workers  who  are  now 
in  the  field.  As  there  are  nearly  double  that  number  of 
mission  stations  and  out-stations  clustering  about  the  Lake 
itself  we  approach  our  study  with  feelings  of  apprehension  ; 
for  ninety-six  stations  cannot  be  very  adequately  served 
by  sixty  workers,  even  if  they  are  aided  by  native 
teachers  but  yesterday  heathen.  Yet  the  real  need  is 
incredibly  greater  even  than  this  when  we  turn  to  it.  A 
writer  must  feel  at  length  that  the  grim  responsibility  of 
this  need  in  the  mission  field  sobers  all  enthusiasm  with 
its  naked  weight. 

To  begin  with  we  have  to  hand  two  "  Advent  letters  " 
of  the  Bishop  of  Nyasaland,  and  from  them  all  that  follows 
has  been  drawn.  At  first  there  are  words  of  cheer,  for  a 
great  many  of  the  vacancies  of  two  years  ago  have  been 
filled  up.  The  staff  of  engineers  on  the  Lake  is  sufficient ; 
there  is  a  new  printer,  a  new  carpenter,  a  new  treasurer. 
There  are  several  new  priests,  and  although,  numerically, 
they  have  only  filled  up  gaps  caused  by  resignations  and 
death,  still  there  are  more  laymen,  and  the  stations  all 
appear  to  be  possessed  of  a  recognisable  staff. 

And  yet — and  yet  !  when  is  the  Church  in  England 
going  to  see  to  it  that  the  army  at  the  front  is  something 
more  than  "  recognisable."  Undoubtedly  this  is  the  call 
of  the  year  from  Nyasa.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the 
Bishop  thanking  England,  in  the  columns  of  the  Church 
Times,  that  his  vacancies  are  filled  up — and  it  would,  of 
course,  be  wrong  to  detract  in  the  least  from  the  thanks 
due  for  all  that  the  Church  as  a  Church  and  individuals  as 
individuals  have  done.  But  there  is  no  denying  that  if 
a  country  at  war  treated  its  army  at  the  front  as  the 
Church  in  England  treats  her  army,  the  scandal  would  be 
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blazoned  in  every  newspaper.  Those  are  strong  words,  but 
are  they  too  strong  ?     Let  us  see. 

The  Bishop  reports  in  the  beginning  of  1914  that,  of 
the  ten  central  directing  mission  stations  "every  station  is 
understaffed  "  and  "  all  schemes  of  pioneer  work  must  remain 
in  abeyance."  As  we  read  on,  we  see  what  he  means.  He 
means  that  the  staff  in  every  station  is  only  what  is  just 
possible  at  the  lowest  estimate,  and  that  so  far  from  being 
able  to  advance  actively  against  heathen  and  Moham- 
medan, the  existing  pastoral  work  provides  fuU  occupa- 
tion for  all  hands.  Let  us  review  the  stations  and  see 
how  this  works  out. 

Likoma,  short  as  is  its  story,  is  a  word  of  cheer.  Here, 
on  a  little  island  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  stands  a  cathedral 
on  whose  actual  building  none  but  Christians  or  catechumens 
were  employed,  of  a  magnificence  in  stone  and  wood  and 
glass  that  is  an  achievement  of  no  little  merit.  Far  better, 
the  material  temple  is  but  the  visible  sign  of  the  spiritual ; 
and  here,  where  heathenism  with  such  terrible  concomitants 
as  that  awful  witch-burning,  witnessed  by  Dr.  Hine  as  late 
as  1895  near  Unangu,i  there  is  a  Christian  population 
of  well  over  two  thousand  souls.  The  activities  of  this 
mission  station  are  passed  in  review  in  the  Mission  history, 
and  consist  of  schools  for  boys  and  girls  and  infants,  of  a 
store,  of  a  hospital  and  dispensary,  of  a  printer's  office, 
of  a  carpenter's  shop,  and  of  the  "  Preaching  tree."  We 
do  not  speak  now  of  the  work  of  the  mission  fleet,  whose 
headquarters  are  here.  For  all  these  works  there  is  just  one 
man  each — one  doctor  for  the  diocese,  one  printer  for  the 
diocese,  and  so  on.  Is  that  adequate  ?  And  to  preach  to 
some  two  thousand  heathen,  to  teach  some  three  hundred 
and  fifty  hearers  of  the  catechumenate,  to  prepare  some 
four  hundred  and  seventy  catechumens  for  baptism,  to 

^  What  we  do  in  Nyasaland,  page  169.     It  is  worth  noticing  that 
the  last  condition  which  it  was  necessary  to  insert  into  the  terms 
of  purchase  of  the  station  on  Likoma  Island  runs  :    "  That  no  people 
0        should  be  burnt  without  these  hmits." 
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instruct  a  confirmation  class  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  to  shepherd  over  two  thousand  Christians  just  born 
out  of  heathenism,  there  are  two  priests.  When  one  gets 
ill,  there  is  no  next-door  parish  to  ' '  supply. "  When  one  has 
a  necessary  holiday,  there  is  no  "  locum  tenens  "  for  whom 
application  can  be  made.  And  these  words  are  not  the 
grumbles  of  the  staff  on  the  spot,  but  the  comments  of 
one  who  does  indeed  know  what  African  life  is  like,  and  is 
interested  to  find  Likoma  regarded  as  "  fully  staffed." 

Nor  is  this  all.  Towards  the  end  of  1911  we  were  all 
startled  and  grieved  to  hear  of  the  tragic  death  of  one  of 
the  most  promising  of  the  diocesan  staff  at  the  hands  of 
one  of  that  class  of  Europeans  whose  conduct  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  stumbling-block  to  the  Christian  Church.  An 
official  shot  him  dead  in  cold  blood  outside  the  diocesan 
training  college  on  the  mainland,  opposite  Likoma,  of  which 
he  was  Principal.  Under  his  guidance  that  "  heart  of  the 
diocese  "  had  been  in  the  best  of  health.  In  October  the 
Quarterly  Chronicle  of  that  year  Reports  :  "  The  Annual 
Entrance  Examination  'at  S.  Michael's  College  has  been  a 
big  business  :  one .  hundred  and  fifty-four  boys  competed 
for  the  twenty-six  vacancies  "  ;  and  history  says  that  it  is 
"  always  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  most  promising 
boys  from  the  many  stations."  There  is  a  four-year  course 
of  training,  ending  in  a  standard  about  equivalent,  with 
the  exception  of  Greek,  to  that  for  Deacon's  Orders  in  the 
Church  at  home.  So  successful,  indeed,  has  this  work 
become,  that  the  Bishop  is  determined  to  devote  a  Pan- 
Anglican  grant  towards  its  removal  and  enlargement  on  a 
British  and  more  convenient  site  in  Likoma  itself.  All  these 
plans  were  the  last  interests  of  Arthiu:  Douglas.  A  letter 
received  after  his  death  describes  the  new  site,  on  a  park- 
like stretch  of  ground,  mosquito-free  in  great  measure,  and 
near  to  a  good  bathing  beach.  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  its 
principal  buildings  planned  for  one  hundred  students,  and 
of  the  accommodation  for  the  Principal,  and  "  lay  school- 
master who  is  not  yet  forthcoming"  ;  while  another 'letter 
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adds — as  it  turns  out,  significantly  :  "  /  am  sure  that  you 
will  all  pray  that  we  may  lay  our  lines  aright  and  as  is  best 
for  the  permanent  work  in  this  land."  Was  it,  then,  as  some 
mysterious  answer  to  these  prayers,  or  to  call  them  forth, 
that  Arthur  Douglas  was  called  to  lay  down  his  life — dare 
we  say  other  than  "  aright  " — where  his  Master  bade  him  ? 
But  there  is  no  one  yet  to  carry  on  his  work. 

We  wrote  in  191 2  :  "  That  trained  schoolmaster,  who 
was  a  crying  need  even  before  November  1 911,  is  still  not  yet 
forthcoming";  he  is,  in  1914,  "still  not  yet  forthcoming." 
The  work  of  building  has  commenced,  but  with  what  heart 
are  the  builders  to  build  ?  In  other  days  and  places  so  great 
a  need,  following  so  notable  a  sacrifice,  has  called  out  worthy 
response  from  the  Church  at  large  ;  and  surely,  in  these  days 
she  will  not  be  content  to  fail  her  Lord. 

Kota  Kota  is  the  only  large  station  on  the  western  side. 
It  is  a  great  village  of  some  5,000  inhabitants,  but  attached 
to  it  is  a  large  district  which  can  be  worked  from  Kota  Kota 
as  a  centre.  This  lakeside  door  to  a  great  background 
of  native  villages,  with  its  constant  stream  of  Europeans, 
Arabs,  and  Africans,  wiU  always  be  associated  with  the 
name  of  Arthur  Eraser  Sim,  who  was  only  able  to  put  in  two 
years  of  his  earnest  spiritual  work,  baptising  but  one  convert, 
and  he  a  penitent  murderer,  before  in  great  measure  that 
same  insufficiency  of  workers  which  we  are  now  reviewing 
caused  overwork  and  neglect  which  ended  in  death. 
Near  here,  too,  the  last  slave  stronghold,  in  this  part  of 
Africa,  fell  in  December  1897  ;  and  here  stood  the  finest 
stone  church  in  Central  Africa  before  the  Cathedral  was  built 
at  Likoma.  Kota  Kota  was  a  Mohammedan  centre  in  the 
days  of  Arab  administration,  and  from  it  Islam  has  spread  to 
the  surrounding  tribes.  Chisote,  but  a  little  to  the  south,  is 
a  thickly  populated  and  definitely  hostile  village  ;  and  only 
last  October  the  ofiicial  news  ran  :  "  Another  brick  mosque 
is  being  built  at  Kota  Kota,  making  the  third  in  the  town. 
Mohammedanism  is  extending  everywhere,  and  it  behoves 
us  to  make  use  of  every  opportunity  to  get  into  out-lying 
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villages."  Some  effort  has  been  made  towards  this.  Sani, 
eight  miles  south,  has  a  church,  school,  and  native  teachers' 
buildings  ;  and  a  httle  farther  on  is  Ngombe  with  a  flour- 
ishing school  and  a  simple  church.  Chididi,  fifteen  miles 
inland,  is  a  Christian  village  made  up  of  released  slaves 
come  back  to  their  homes  from  Zanzibar  ;  and  away  to  the 
west  are  three  schools  on  the  hills,  with  teachers,  having 
hardly  another  Christian  to  support  them,  who  are  neverthe- 
less several  hours'  walk  from  one  another.  Then  a  httle  south 
of  Kota  Kota  is  Kasamba  with  flourishing  Yao  schools ; 
and  as  far  as  thirty-five  miles  to  the  north  extend  a  certain 
number  of  small  stations  with  two  comparatively  new  ones 
by  the  River  Dwanga.  There  are  thus  some  ten  widely- 
spread  out-stations  in  a  district  170  miles  in  circumference  ; 
while  at  the  centre  there  is  the  work  of  a  hospital,  bhnd 
school,  and  six  hundred  communicants.  This,  too,  is  the 
place  referred  to  by  Bishop  Fisher  as,  morally,  "  the  Port 
Said  of  the  Lake,"  a  place  in  which  Mohammedanism  makes 
"  the  most  strenuous  endeavours  to  enrol  adherents." 

Now  Kota  Kota  stands  as  an  exact  illustration  of  that 
suicidal  under-manning  which  is  our  present  method  of 
missionary  working.  Early  in  1912  the  Bishop  wrote 
gladly  of  Kota  Kota  that  it  was  "  the  only  central  station 
that  has,  what  the  Bishop  is  anxious  to  see  everywhere, 
two  priests."  Well,  in  July  of  that  year  Mr.  Marsh  died, 
md  Padre  Munby  has  been  alone  ever  since,  and  is  alone, 
ind  will  be  alone  until — if  all  goes  well — the  end  of  1914. 
\lone  for  supervision,  teaching,  evangehsation,  and  opposi- 
ion  to  Islam.  They  wrote  from  that  station  in  1911  : 
'  Four  chiefs  have  definitely  asked  for  teachers,  but  we  have 
lone  to  send  ;  to-day  the  door  is  open,  but  a  few  years  hence 
t  may  be  closed  and  the  opportunity  gone."  We  quoted 
hat  in  1912.  The  answer  for  1913  was  to  leave  the  Mission 
taff  halved.  The  answer  for  1914  is  to  restore  the  status 
f  191 1.  One  wonders  what  will  be  the  answer  of  191 5. 
toe  wonders  how  else  God  will  try  to  rouse  us  since  He  has 
ailed  by  opportunity,  by  life,  by  death — in  vain. 
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Crossing  over  the  Lake  approximately  opposite  to 
Kota  Kota  but  inland,  is  Mtonya — the  name  standing 
for  a  mountainous  district  rather  than  a  mere  town. 
Mtonya  has  had  an  exciting  history  since  it  was  first 
prospected  by  Bishop  Hine  and  Archdeacon  Maples  in 
September  1894.  Dr.  Howard  chose  the  present  site 
in  November  1904 ;  and  since  then  Archdeacon  (then 
the  Rev.  C.  B.)  Eyre  has  taken  charge,  purchasing  the 
site  twice  over  from  the  native  chief  and  from  the  Portu- 
guese, since  the  latter  do  not  recognise  native  ownership. 
It  was  for  some  time  the  centre  of  a  disturbed  district 
which  witnessed  several  raids  and  a  barbarous  attack  on  a 
native  teacher,  and  its  priest  has  the  oversight  of 
Unangu,  where  Padre  Yohana  has  done  admirable  work. 
In  1 91 1  the  Bishop  paid  Mtonya  a  visit  and  confirmed 
fifty-two  candidates ;  and  here  he  left  Archdeacon 
Eyre  alone. 

In  1913  the  Archdeacon,  after  eleven  years  without 
a  furlough,  had  to  come  home,  and  when  he  came,  Mtonya 
was  left  without  a  white  man.  He  returned  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  but  he  has  not  got  back  there  yet,  as  he  had  to 
fill  up  a  vacancy  at  Mponda's.  At  best,  towards  the  end 
of  1914  Mtonya  will  get  its  priest  again. 

Mponda's  township  is  directly  south,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  River  Shir^,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  Lake. 
Mission  work  was  begun  here  in  1896,  and  there  are  at 
least  three  large  out-stations,  one  twenty-five  miles  away. 
Here  also  the  Mohammedan  opposition  is  growing,  and, 
with  it  all,  the  Archdeacon  is  alone  until  Padre  Wilson  is! 
able  to  relieve  him  at  the  end  of  1914.  Then  Mr.  Wilson, 
with  Miss  Parsons  and  Miss  Cornish,  will  be  left,  and  tlie 
station  will  be  "as  strong  as  can  be  imagined  " — by  an 
English  bishop.  A  few  days  from  Mponda's  is  Likwenu, 
on  the  Shir6  River  itself,  and  responsible  for  no  fewer  than| 
twenty-seven  riverside  villages,  with  a  prospect  of  exten- 
sion very  nearly  to  the  Magomero  Highlands  and  the  sitej 
of    Bishop   Mackenzie's   early   station.     In   all   of   these, 
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villages  there  are  little  groups  of  Christians  and  catechumens 
isolated  in  the  midst  of  a  Mohammedan  poprdation  with 
an  Islamic  policy  of  opposition  and  extension. 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Jenkin  speaks  again  and  again  of  the 
enormous  scope  for  work,  and  also  of  one  feature,  ever 
growing  in  importance,  which  at  all  costs  must  not  be 
Qeglected  :  we  mean  the  oversight  of  the  European  town- 
ships of  Zomba  and  Blantyre.  This  white  work,  with  the 
native  work,  is  far  too  much  for  one  man  ;  indeed  Mr. 
Jenkin  wrote  in  1911  :  "  I  cannot  do  either  work  properly  ; 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  one  man."  The  most  he  could 
do  was  one  Sunday  a  month  among  the  Europeans,  and 
the  strain  of  the  continual  visiting  of  village  after  village 
«vas  enormous.  Yet  it  is  fatal  to  leave  the  isolated  African 
teachers  without  adequate  supervision.  The  Rev.  A.  S. 
A.usten,  who  took  on  Jenkin's  work  while  he  was  on  furlough, 
gives  a  brief  sketch  of  his  Christmas  in  1912,  and  says  : 
"  I  was  baptising  in  the  villages  (all  December)  which 
means  a  good  deal  of  work  among  individuals.  I  baptised 
ninety-three  adults  and  thirteen  infants.  .  .  .  Christmas 
GQorning  I  celebrated  the  Holy  Eucharist  at  Blantyre,  and 
ifter  breakfast  bicycled,  arriving  at  Ngaiai  in  time  for 
Evensong.  ...  In  the  River  villages  there  were  118 
Communicants  altogether  during  the  Christmas  season. 
Dn  the  Sunday  after  I  was  in  Zomba  ..."  And  so, 
"or  two  years,  the  overwhelming  individual  work  has  gone 
)n,  and  in  Advent  1913  the  Bishop  is  still  obliged  to  write  : 
*  Mr.  Jenkin  will  be  single-handed  till  June  1914." 

The  work  of  the  Lake  steamer,  Chauncy  Maples,  is,  thank 
jod,  at  last  possible  again,  through  the  offering  of  Padre 
Jorner  and  Mr.  England,  the  engineer.  She  has  her  five- 
yeekly  voyage  among  the  long  list  of  lakeside  villages, 
ind  she  is  invaluable  for  purposes  of  communication  and  to 
illow  the  Bishop  to  get  about.  Even  her  new  boiler  is 
>aid  for,  and  Mr.  England  has  patched  her  up  for  the  three 
ears  it  will  take  to  get  the  boiler  out.  But  even  so,  two 
)riests  is  not  a  large  staff  for  all  she  has  to  do. 
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Thus,  then,  our  first  intention  becomes  plain.  Nyasa 
needs  men  increasingly  if  the  work  that  is  being  attempted 
already  is  ever  to  be  anything  other  than  overwork 
performed,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  as  overwork 
is  always  bound  to  be.  And  this  is  true  for  the  native 
priests  as  well  as  for  the  white  staff.  At  Msumba,  for 
example,  the  Rev.  Augustine  Ambali  has  600  scattered 
communicants  and  2,700  adherents.  And  one  asks  for 
Msumba  what  one  asks  for  the  whole :  if  one  man  is 
adequate  for  3,000  scattered  Christians ;  and  if  so,  what 
time  it  is  thought  he  will  have  over  to  evangehse  his 
world  ? 

But  now  there  is  a  second  thing  to  be  said  about  the 
Nyasa  diocese — an  appeal  which  the  Bishop  urged  should 
be  made  in  these  pages.  South  of  Mtonya  and  Unangu  is 
a  great  territory,  under  his  jurisdiction,  but  untouched 
by  his  staff,  and  it  is  for  that  territory  that  he  is  planning 
and  hoping.  It  is  that  district  of  twenty-eight  days'  march 
about  which  Padre  Yohana  spoke  when  he  asked  for  "  an 
African  crusade  of  thirty  priests,  fifty  deacons,  and  three 
hundred  teachers  facing  due  east  to  attack  the  Yao  capital." 
"  It  is  a  district,"  says  Bishop  Fisher  in  his  last  "  Advent 
letter,"  "  where  no  other  work  is  done,  where  every  sort  of 
call  to  us  exists,  where  there  are  no  serious  obstacles  but  the 
lack  of  men  and  money,  and  where  work,  if  carefully 
organized  now,  would  give  great  hope  for  enlarged  possibil- 
ities in  ten  or  fifteen  years'  time."  For  this,  ultimately, 
the  Bishop  hopes  a  new  diocese  will  be  made  ;  and  the 
Bishop  of  Zanzibar  is  in  entire  agreement  with  a  plan  which 
would  incorporate  into  this  diocese  part  of  the  Masasi  arch- 
deaconry of  Zanzibar,  and  make  that  final  link  to  the  Lake 
of  which  Tozer  and  Steere  dreamed,  and  which  Smythies 
made  possible  when  he  pushed  through  to  its  shores. 
Bishop  Fisher  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Such  a  diocese  as  I  have 
sketched  out  would  be  an  untold  gain  to  this  part  of  Africa 
and  full  of  possibihties  on  all  sides."  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  this  plan  is  for  a  part  of  Africa  nominally  ours 
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now,  and  to  cope  with  a  problem  that  is  ours  by  our 
own  acceptance  of  it  before  God. 

The  Bishop  regards  the  first  step  as  requiring  five  new 
priests  and  £1,000  a  year  more  of  income.  The  priests 
and  the  money  must  be  new.  How  one  longs  for  five 
priests  to  come  forward  together  and  for  a  couple  of 
guarantees  to  give  the  sum  !  What  an  honour  goes  begging 
south  of  Mtonya  and  Unangu  !  As  one  writes,  it  seems 
hardly  possible  that  it  should  go  unaccepted.  Only  let 
it  be,  and  remembering  that  first  failure  on  the  Zambesi 
and  the  present  diocese  of  Zanzibar,  who  will  deny  that  in 
our  hfetime  we  might  see,  not  only  the  start  of  a  pioneer 
mission,  but  the  realisation  of  an  African  crusade,  little 
if  any  smaller  than  that  the  faith  of  Yohana  Abdallah 
has  already  planned  ? 

IV 

The  newly  formed  diocese  of  Northern  Rhodesia  comes 
before  us  as  being  in  a  need  so  acute  that  little  is  required 
to  be  said  about  it  in  this  place.  Here  is  an  instance  of  an 
enormous  diocese  and  an  amazing  opportunity  and  respon- 
sibility, and  of  a  response  from  the  home  Church  that  is 
almost  nil.  The  diocese  has  been  roughly  estimated  by  its 
bishop  as  equal  to  half  Siberia,  and,  as  this  conveys  but 
little  to  the  average  reader,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to 
say  that  you  might  walk  a  distance  from  John  o'  Groat's  to 
Land's  End  in  a  straight  line,  and  still  have  far  more  left 
before  you  than  could  be  adequately  worked  by  the  present 
staff  of  the  diocese.  It  extends  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  Lake  Tanganyika,  past  Lake  Bangweolo,  the  spot  where 
Livingstone  died,  and  the  head  of  the  railway  from  the 
south,  to  the  Victoria  Falls — a  walk,  if  you  took  it,  of 
perhaps  1,000  miles.  You  could  follow  the  Zambesi  for  a 
similar  distance  and  not  leave  the  diocese.  Great  Britain 
would  go  comfortably  into  one-half  of  it,  leaving,  indeed, 
rather  more  outside. 
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Over  this  vast  area  are  scattered  some  700,000  souls, 
for  whom  the  Bishop  is  the  shepherd  in  the  mind  of  the 
Church.  And  for  this  work  the  Church  has  provided  five 
priests  besides  the  Bishop,  and  exactly  three  helpers  in 
addition,  of  whom  two,  a  priest  and  his  wife,  are  mainly 
in  Africa  to  chaplain  the  white  settlers. 

Of  course  this  is  all  so  immense  that  it  must  be  recognised 
as  no  real  attempt  at  all  as  yet  to  found  a  territorial  diocese. 
But  on  whom  does  that  failure  rest  ?  In  1910-11  the  then 
Bishop,  Dr.  Hine,  walked  enormous  distances  in  his  diocese 
reviewing  and  prospecting  ;  and  in  1911  he  came  home  to 
appeal  for  the  English  colonists  that  they  should  not  be 
left  shepherdless,  and  for  the  natives  that  Christian  England 
should  not  leave  them  unevangelised.  The  Bishop's  whole 
heart  and  soul  was  given  to  that  appeal,  but  he  sailed  at 
last  for  his  enormous  charge  without  a  man.  Since  then 
he  has  almost  died  of  black-water  fever  as  a  result  of  his 
labours,  and,  although  resigning  his  diocese,  he  has  been  un- 
able to  leave  it  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  successor. 
Since  then,  also,  one  priest — a  native — has  died,  and  one, 
obliged  to  return  on  furlough,  has  had  his  place  supplied 
(instead  of  new  work  being  attempted)  by  a  new-comer. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  May  has  heard 
the  call  to  the  apostolate,  and  with  a  new  and  unweakened 
bishop,  we  pray  a  new  era  may  dawn  for  the  diocese. 

The  diocese  at  present  has  three  stations  :  Livingstone — 
where  white  work  must  be  done  in  addition  to  the  native, 
Mapanza,  and  Fort  Jameson — where  has  recently  been 
built  the  first  substantial  building  for  natives  in  the  new 
diocese  under  the  able  direction  of  the  Ven.  A.  G.  De  la 
Pryme.  For  this  purpose  they  bought  30,000  "  red  lumps 
of  earth,"  yclept  "  bricks,"  at  the  rate  of  2S.  6d.  a  1,000,  and 
finally  had  erected  something  past  the  comprehension  of 
the  local  idea.     One  old  heathen  asked  : 

"  Are  the  white  people  going  to  live  in  this  big  place  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Is  it  to  be  a  big  store  for  buying  things  from  ?  " 
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"No." 

"  Is  it,  then,  a  large  granary  for  maize,  or  perhaps- 
cotton  ?  " 

"  No." 

Then  his  ingenuity  failed  him,  and  he  was  told  it  was 
for  the  worship  of  God.  In  utter  amazement  he  turned 
away  from  the  mad  white  people  who  thought  that  God 
cared  enough  for  men  to  call  out  such  an  expenditure  for 
His  worship. 

The  episcopate  of  Bishop  Hine  has  been  occupied  in 
prospecting  the  country  and  planning  new  stations  for 
the  men  who  shail  come  to  fill  them.  The  Bishop  has 
travelled  painfully  over  enormous  tracts  of  a  country  the 
need  of  which  is  so  pathetically  great.  Now  and  again  he 
has  found  missionaries*  of  sects  whose  faith  and  practice 
would  raise  a  smile  if  it  did  not  cut  a  Catholic  to  the  heart 
to  think  that  Africans  should  be  offered  such  incredible 
substitutes  for  the  Faith  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  In  December  191 1 
he  walked  370  miles  in  twenty- two  days  near  Broken  Hill, 
passed  close  under  Nyanja,  weathered  a  couple  of  huge 
thunderstorms  and  a  strike  of  all  his  porters,  found  a 
notice  on  a  tree  warning  travellers  that  the  way  was  infested 
with  lions  who  had  recently  killed  three  men,  and  ate  his 
Christmas  dinner  not  far  from  the  Murchison  Mountains. 
There  he  gathered  about  him  the  six  Christians  of  his 
caravan,  and  kept  the  Nativity  of  the  Lord  as  we  kept 
it  indeed  in  Christian  England,  but  surely  with  something 
of  the  heart-throb  of  the  Mashonaland  poet-priest : — 

"Heart  of  all  good  in  men  and  beasts  and  earth, 
Here  on  the  hill  our  hearts,  we  lift  them  up  : 
Life — Blood  and  Flesh — White  Cake  and  Red  in  Cup — 
We  break  and  pour  Thee  for  our  drought  and  dearth." 

During  1912-1913  every  letter  told  of  more  such  journeys 
except  when  each  was  opened  with  a  fear  at  the  heart  that 
it  might  tell  of  his  death.  And  at  the  time  of  writing,  it 
is  not  yet  known  if  the  news  of  Mr.  May's  appointment 
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will  have  been  in  time  to  prevent  the  broken  Bishop  setting 
off  on  a  thousand-mile  tramp  to  visit  Fort  Jameson. 

Appeal  after  appeal  has  been  made  ;  it  seems  futile 
to  make  more.  A  writer  in  the  Church  Chronicle  of  South 
Africa  in  1911  said :  "  It  is  a  reproach  to  the  AngHcan 
Communion  that,  with  all  the  talk  and  stir,  time  after  time, 
an  appeal  comes  for  men  .  .  .  and  the  appeal  is  a  failure. 
.  .  .  What  a  joy  it  would  be  to  the  good  Bishop  if  he 
could  find  in  South  Africa  what  he  missed  in  England  !  " 
South  Africa  made  no  response  to  that  appeal.  Then 
from  Livingstone  in  January  1911,  as  the  result  of  that 
journey,  the  Bishop  penned  another  request :    "I  want 

NOW   THREE  MEN   FOR  A  MISSION   UP  NORTH — ONE    PRIEST, 
ONE     SCHOOLMASTER,     ONE     LAYMAN."      That     WaS     qUOtcd  . 

in  1912  ;   in  1914  it  can  be  quoted'again,  as  it  is  still  un- 
answered. 

There  it  stands,  the  need  of  the  diocese  of  Northern 
Rhodesia  in  terms  of  men,  plain  to  be  read,  simple  to  be 
understood.  Cannot  fifteen  hundred  English  parishes 
find  a  little  band  for  Bishop  May  that  he  may  not  go  out 
alone  to  his  work  ?  Are  we  already  so  strained  in  our 
giving  of  men  and  money  that  we  can  look  up  into  the  Face 
of  Him  Who  gave  Himself,  all  unashamed  ?  For  what 
does  it  come  to,  but  that  ?  They  are  His  sheep,  unfed  in 
Northern  Rhodesia,  and  none  other's ;  we  are  His  wit- 
nesses in  the  Church,  and  there  are  none  other ;  and  the 
call  is  only  that  which  echoed  first  on  Olivet  and  has  never 
ceased  to  sound.  And  somehow  one  is  reminded  of  that 
fierce  and  relentless  story  which  nevertheless  we  accept 
as  reflecting  some  part  of  the  mind  of  God,  and  of  that 
■denunciation  which  accompanied  it : 

"  Curse  ye,  Meroz,  said  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
Curse  ye  bitterly,  the  inhabitants  thereof  ; 
Because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord, 
To  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty." 
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There  is  one  last  aspect  of  the  need  of  the  Church  in 
East  Africa  which  is  none  the  less  acute  because  it  can 
find  but  little  mention  here  and  because  its  remedy  is  far 
to  seek.  Not  to  mention  it  at  all  would  be,  however,  in  a 
book  of  this  nature,  to  pass  over  an  important  factor  in 
the  Christianising  of  the  world.  We  may  call  it  the 
"  enhghtenment "  of  pubHc  Christian  opinion  in  East 
Africa,  which  is  not  less  needful  here  than  it  is  elsewhere. 

"  Enlightenment  "  suggests  a  spiritual  conceit  on  our 
part  that  will  probably  be  repugnant  to  some  people,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  know  what  other  term  could  be  used.  In 
the  eyes  of  Jesus  Christ  there  was  no  missionary  caste, 
for  every  Christian  was  a  missionary  since  every  Christian 
was,  by  necessity,  "  a  witness."  That  is  to  say,  to  call 
oneself  a  Christian  is  to  admit  Christ's  universal  claim  in 
one's  own  case,  and  to  be  in  the  possession  of  a  knowledge 
which  He  called  the  light  of  the  world.  The  man  who 
found  an  oasis  in  the  desert  when  his  companions  were 
dying  of  thirst,  and  who  kept  his  knowledge  from  them, 
would  not  be  more  to  blame  than  those  Christians  who 
hve  in  a  foreign  land  without  witnessing  to  their  Christianity. 
This  being  so,  there  are,  for  example,  in  Zanzibar  some 
120  missionaries  in  addition  to  those  sent  out  by  the 
Universities'  Mission,  and  our  need  is  that  these  should 
do  their  work.  It  is  not  meant  that  these  Europeans  are 
less  "  rehgious  "  than  most  at  home  ;  indeed  they  are 
more  so,  judged  by  ordinary  standards.  The  percentage 
of  Easter  communicants  at  home  recently  was  less  than 
8  per  cent,  when  in  Zanzibar  it  was  25  per  cent.  But  it 
is  of  course  simply  not  recognised  that  each  white  man 
has  a  duty  towards  his  house-boys  at  least  which  is  purely 
missionary,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  inactivity  of 
such  Christians  not  only  fails  to  increase  the  Christian 
prestige,  but  reacts  harmfully  on  the  missionaries  them- 
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selves.  It  is  only  natural  that  the  level  of  the  people 
should  be  the  level  of  the  priest,  however  much  we  try 
to  make  it  otherwise  ;  and  what  would  be  the  gain ,  say, 
for  example,  in  Zanzibar,  if  the  Mission  had  the  encourage- 
ment and  help  of  the  Christian  Church  that  is  there,  cannot 
be  easily  estimated. 

But  secondly — speaking  generally  of  Eastern  Central 
Africa — there  is  a  directly  bad  influence,  the  removal  of 
which  constitutes  another  need.  We  want  not  only 
enlightened  but  converted  Christians.  Dr.  Weston  said 
at  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress,  igo8,  all  that  perhaps  need 
be  said  here,  and  four  "  texts  "  from  his  speech  must 
suggest  the  rest :  (i)  "  In  my  experience  of  some  ten 
years  I  have  never  found  an  African  spoiled  by  the  Gospel ; 
but  I  have  met  many — Christian,  Mohammedan,  and 
heathen — who  have  been  ruined  by  hfe  in  coast-towns  or  by 
residence  with  Europeans.  Bad  cases  are  those  of  Africans 
whose  masters  are  godless  white  men."  (2)  "  A  missionary 
who  pets  boys  is  a  danger,  but  most  Europeans  of  civil 
life  have  favourite  boys  who  rarely  succeed  in  pleasing  a 
second  master."  (3)  "  Magistrates  who  ignore  African 
ethics  also  do  harm."  (4)  "  The  white  woman  is  sacred  ; 
the  black  woman  is  white  man's  prey."  Such  men  as  these 
speak  against  missions  at  home  invariably,  and  are  usually 
totally  ignorant  because  they  never  see  them  from  inside. 
Most  priests  in  England  could  show  individual  homes  in 
slums  which,  to  a  mere  stranger  who  did  not  know  where  to 
look,  would  suggest  the  total  failure  of  Christianity ;  and 
it  is  the  same  abroad.  Others,  of  course,  are  "  opposed  to 
missions  "  on  general  principles,  such  as  those  of  officers 
who  allege  that  Christianity  takes  "  the  devil  "  out  of  their 
men,  and  others  sometimes  speak  from  an  experience 
gained  among  converts  or  missionaries  who  have  not  been 
what  they  ought  to  be.  But  those  who  know  anything  of 
the  straightness  of  the  way  that  Christ  pointed  out,  do 
not  speak  unkindly  of  those  who  fail  therein,  and  men  who 
are  themselves  making  no  great  effort  to  live  close  to  our 
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Lord  cannot  really  understand   a  Christian  mission  any 
more  than  men  can  do  who  make  no  profession  at  all. 

The  attitude  of  Christian  governments  is  a  third  problem 
which  the  Christian  Church  has  to  face  in  East  Africa. 
Speaking  generally  for  the  Zanzibar  diocese,  one  may  say 
that  the  attitude  of  the  German  Government  is  distinctly 
encouraging,  and  that  German  officials  have,  on  the  whole, 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  a  Mohammedan  Africa 
would  mean,  politically  at  least.  In  the  case  of  a  native 
state  like  Zanzibar  Island,  the  attitude  of  the  British 
Government  is  that  a  protectorate  acts  only  in  concert 
with  the  local  power,  and  that  if  that  local  power  be 
Mohammedan,  the  protectorate  government  will  be  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  Mohammedan  also.  What  this 
means  in  fact  is  that,  for  example,  the  Koran  is  taught  in 
Government  schools  which  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
Christian  white  men.  Criticism  woidd  probably  be  im- 
pertinent, but  two  things  may  perhaps  be  said.  Where 
political  interests  of  the  British  Crown  clash  with  those 
of  a  Mohammedan  State  there  is  never  any  question  which 
gives  away ;  neither  is  there  any  question  that  to  the 
thinking  Moslem  the  spectacle  of  Christians  in  authority 
officially  teaching  Mohammedanism  is  incomprehensible. 
Or  at  least  he  decides  what  many  of  us  have  reluctantly 
decided  long  ago,  that  the  Kingship  of  Christ  is  not  a 
reaUty  to  the  Enghsh  nation.  But  what  dare  one  say  ? 
Reviewing  African  needs,  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from 
asking  how  far  that  Kingship  is  a  reality,  not  only  to  the 
Enghsh  nation,  bat  to  the  Enghsh  Church.  Her  answer  will 
show. 
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"  RICHES    IN    SMYRNA  " 

"  However  inadequate  a  Church  may  be  to  its  own  internal 
wants,  it  must  on  no  account  suspend  its  missionary  duties." — 
Bishop  Selwyn. 

"  At  this  present  time  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of 
foreign  missions  more  important  than  the  home  support  of  the 
missionary  cause." — Central  Board  of  Missions  "  Review,"  191 1. 

"  There  has  come  to  us  a  deeper  realisation  of  the  imperative 
need  that  to  the  service  of  Foreign  Missions  we  should  o£fer 
of  our  very  best.  .  .  .  The  duty  of  evangelising  Africa  will  not 
wait.  The  door  is  still  open  for  the  Christian  Church ;  but 
if  she  fails  to  press  through  it,  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  shut." — 
Encyclical  Letter,  Lambeth  Conference,  1908. 


The  Bishop  of  Zanzibar,  it  will  be  remembered,  has 
been  already  quoted  in  these  pages  as  making  use  of  a 
certain  expression  when  he  estimated  the  need  of  his  dio- 
cese. He  said  that  he  would  make  only  "  a  reasonable 
demand  "  of  the  Church  of  England  for  his  work  in  East 
Africa.  We  saw  that  he  meant  that  the  fields  open  to  the 
sowing  and  reaping  operations  of  our  Church  were  many, 
that  it  was  obvious  that  the  supplies  were  not  inexhaustible, 
and  that  therefore  he  knew  he  should  only  ask  for  what 
seemed  a  possible  and  legitimate  response  to  the  need  of 
his  part  of  the  world. 

The  man  to  whose  lot  it  falls  to  make  any  sort  of  review 
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of  the  mission-fields  of  the  world  will  be  the  least  likely  to 
dissent  from  the  Bishop's  view.     There  must  always  be  a 
reasonableness  in  our  proposals,  too,  if  we  are  to  convince 
men  of  our  sincerity.     And  although  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
one's  head  as  one  looks  out  at  the  black  masses  of  heathen- 
ism which  the  world  still  presents  and  at  the  pitiably  few 
labourers  among  them,  or  as  one  hears  against  the  some- 
times inarticulate  cry  of  the  world's  despair,  the  laughter 
of  a  Christendom  that  does  not  care,  still  we  ought  to  be 
level-headed  and  look  facts  in  the  face.     The  study  before 
us  is  an  attempt  to  do  so.     We  are  going  to  try  to  see 
what  the  home  Church,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  doing  ;  what 
she  might  do  ;  and  how  she  might  do  it.     We  are  going  to 
be  statisticians  and  business  men  for  once,  or  at  least  we 
are  going  to  try  to  be.     For  this  is  a  side  of  missionary 
politics  which  we  too  often  shirk  and  even  deride,  but 
which  must  have  its  place  if  the  world  is  ever  to  be  won. 
There  is  an  aspect  of  spiritual  work  which  can  neglect 
calculations,  and  a  certain  share  in  the  New  Testament's 
"  divine  indifference  to  numbers  "  is  part  of  the  necessary 
equipment  of  a  missionary.     But  our  Lord  has  condemned 
for  us  the  king  who,  going  to  make  war  on  another  king, 
does  not  sit  down  first  and  count  the  cost ;    and  we  are 
ourselves  the  first  to  blame,  in  secular  affairs,  politicians 
who  do  not  consider  the  real  wealth  of  a  country  before 
they  tax  it,  or  the  incidence  of  that  taxation.     Figures,  of 
course,  are  easy  to  juggle  with,  and  by  no  means  adequate, 
especially  in  spiritual  affairs.     Nor  are  they  easy  to  reckon 
in  Church  matters.     But  we  ought  to  overcome  our  dis- 
like to  them,  and  read  at  least  some  part  of  the  lesson 
which  they  teach.     Surely  it  is  a  part  of  the  heavenly 
meaning  of  the  Incarnation  that  although  spiritual  reckon- 
ings must  come  first,  for  all  that  we  ought  not  to  forget  that 
we  are  still  in  the  world.     We  want  business  methods  in 
religion,  and  we  must  not  be  ashamed  of  saying  so.     There 
is  still  a  sound  criticism  of  foreign  missions  possible,  like 
that  which  Mr.  L.  P.  Jacks  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his 
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characters,  "  Among  the  Idolmakers,"  when  he  says : 
"  What's  the  matter  with  foreign  missions  is  that  they're 
not  up-to-date.  If  we  conducted  our  business  as  they  do 
theirs,  we'd  be  up  the  spout  next  week.  They  don't  study 
the  markets.  They  don't  send  out  the  right  sort  o'  goods. 
They  don't  work  together     They  don't  think." 

There  is  a  rich  brutality  about  this  which  is  what  we  want. 
We  do  not  think.  If  we  stopped  to  think  fairly  of  what 
we  are  doing,  of  the  values  which  we  set  on  earthly  things, 
-of  our  neglect  of  eternal  issues,  of  our  country,  like  Dives 
at  his  feast  with  the  Christ  for  a  Lazarus  outside,  and  of  our 
answer  to  the  appeal  of  Calvary — if  we  stopped  to  think  of 
these  things  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  world  might 
be  evangehsed  in  our  generation.  And  thus,  if  in  our  next 
chapter  we  think  almost  entirely  of  spiritual  issues,  in  this 
we  will  think  of  the  practical.  And  as  we  turn  to  balance- 
sheets  and  reviews  we  will  ask  for  that  same  Holy  Spirit 
to  be  with  us  even  here,  Who  of  old  was  necessary  to  the 
Seven  called  to  serve  tables. 

The  study  before  us  is  a  study  of  the  Home  Base,  and 
we  shall  conduct  it  on  these  lines.  First  we  shall  look  at 
it  as  it  is  (i)  by  comparing  the  Home  Base  and  the  Foreign 
Field  with  regard  (a)  to  the  apportionment  of  men  and  (b) 
to  the  apportionment  of  money  ;  and  (2)  by  comparing  our 
Home  Base  with  those  of  other  countries  and  Churches 
in  these  particulars  again.  Secondly,  we  will  ask  ourselves 
what  we  might  do  if  we  had  the  spirit  which  we  ought  to 
have.  That  will  be  a  short  section.  Thirdly,  we  will 
try  to  see  what  should  be  done  to  bring  this  consummation 
to  pass,  widely,  in  the  Church  as  a  whole,  particularly,  in  our 
•own  parish.  And  we  will  remind  our  critics  and  ourselves 
before  we  begin,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Stalker,  that  "  students 
are  the  chartered  libertines  of  criticism,"  but  that  we 
shall  have  one  day  "  to  quit  the  well-cushioned  benches 
where  the  spectators  sit  enjoying  the  spectacle,  and  take 
our  place  among  the  gladiators  in  the  arena."  Then  we 
shall  have  "  to  put  our  shoulder  under  the  huge  mass  of  our 
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Church's  policy  with  some  thousands  whose  shoulders  axe 
under  it  too,"  and  as  we  go  out  to  criticise,  we  will  go 
remembering  that  day. 

II 

{a)  First,  then,  we  will  consider  the  matter  of  Men. 
Here  is  our  Church,  called  on  to  labour  throughout  the 
world,  and  recognising  that  the  value  of  a  soul  does  not 
turn  on  the  colour  of  the  body  which  sustains  it  ;  and  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  :  Have  we  a  proper  proportion  of  men 
in  the  field  to  men  at  home  ?  The  question  of  the  work  of 
those  at  home  will  come  later  ;  at  present  we  want  to  see 
fairly  how  the  fields  stand  with  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  men. 

In  the  forefront  we  might  put  the  conclusion  of  a  great 
traveller  and  missionary,  Dr.  Zwemer,  who  knows  of  what 
he  is  speaking,  and  who  said  at  Edinburgh :  "  It  is  very 
pathetic  for  some  of  us  who  are  going  back  to,  and  for  some 
of  us  who  have  come  from,  the  undermanned  mission-fields 
of  the  world  to  hear  this  great  convention  sing,  *  Like  a 
mighty  army  moves  the  Church  of  God.'  It  does  in  the 
hymn-book,  but  it  does  not  in  Western  Asia,  not  in  Central 
Africa,  not  in  Northern  China."  1  And  this  conclusion  of 
Dr.  Zwemer  is  only  the  conclusion  of  our  own  leaders. 
Let  us  take  a  few.  In  191 1  Dr.  Palmer,  the  Bishop  of 
Bombay,  wrote  :  "  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  English 
Church  has  ever  considered  the  Indian  field  as  one  work  with 
the  home  field."  ^  The  Bishop  then  goes  on  to  give  his 
reasons.  He  compares  the  diocese  which  he  left  with  the 
diocese  to  which  he  went — both  rural  dioceses — Oxford  with 
Bombay.  Excluding  the  University,  the  Church  supplies 
for  Oxford  one  priest  to  839  people  ;  for  Bombay,  one 
priest  to  322,268  people  ;  and  yet,  "  presumably,  more 
clergy,  will  be  required  to  convert  non-Christians  than  to 
shepherd  Christians."    In  all,  the  Bishop's  diocese,  "  equal 

^_HJB,,  p.  309.  •  Fourth  A.R.,  p.  xi. 
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in  area  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  and  containing 
over  25,500,000  people,  has  eighty  clergy,  Indian  and 
English. 

Cross  India  proper  to  Burmah,  and  there  another  leader. 
Dr.  Knight,!  in  igo8,  made  the  same  kind  of  comparison. 
The  Bishop  contrasts  England's  32,000,000  people  and 
20,000  clergy  with  his  10,000,000  people  and  thirty-two 
workers,  and  adds  that  the  thirty-two  includes  wives. 
Quite  apart  from  the  heathen  to  be  won,  there  are  10,000 
definitely  enrolled  Church  members  to  be  shepherded,  with 
thirteen  white  priests  to  do  it — about  the  Oxford  propor- 
tion— for  far  weaker  Christians,  scattered  over  a  wider 
area,  and  without  anything  approaching  the  lay-help  that 
England  commands.  Burmah  does  not  seem  to  be  one 
field  with  England. 

On  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  reports,  one  can  take 
such  a  province  as  that  of  the  West  Indies,  ^  where  a  far 
larger  number  of  definitely  Anglican  Christians  are  gathered 
than  we  often  remember.  Here  then  is  a  record :  the 
Diocese  of  Trinidad  (with  a  Government  census  return  of 
132,000  Anglicans)  has  one  priest  to  about  8,000  people  ; 
the  Diocese  of  Barbadoes,  one  priest  to  about  4,000  people  ; 
the  Diocese  of  the  Windward  Islands,  one  priest  to  10,000 
people  ;  the  Diocese  of  Guiana,  one  priest  to  7,000  people  ; 
the  Diocese  of  Jamaica,  one  priest  to  9,000  people.  Without 
considering  the  question  of  areas,  of  facilities  for  travelling, 
of  buildings,  and  of  the  possibilities  of  friendship  and  help, 
set  these  against  the  Oxford  calculation  or  even  against 
a  London  calculation.  The  West  Indies  does  not  seem  to 
be  one  field  with  England. 

Or,  once  again,  consider  that  need  to  which  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
drew  our  attention  in  1910.  "  In  Western  Canada,  the 
two  provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  alone  are 
bigger  than  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the 
British  Isles  all  put  together."  With  England  a  little  more 
First  A.R.,  p.  33.  «  Fourth  A,R.,  p.  160  ff. 
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than  a  week's  journey  away,  and  with  (iniQogalone)  180,000 
new  immigrants  pouring  into  Canada,  most  of  them  bound 
for  the  West,  "  plainly  the  history  of  the  world  will  largely 
depend  upon  what  this  multitude  comes  to  be  in  character, 
in  faith,  and  in  life."  Kootenay  is  one  diocese,  to  which 
candidates  answering  that  appeal  have  been  directed ; 
there,  in  1910,  were  50,000  people  scattered  over  72,000 
miles — with  27  clergy.  Saskatchewan  had  40  clergy  to 
serve  106  churches,  and  we  do  not  read  that  no  more 
require  to  be  built.  There  is  no  need  to  write  more  than 
this  to  indicate  that,  in  spite  of  what  the  Archbishops  named 
as  an  "  unprecedented  occasion  "  and  "  a  manifest  call  of 
God,"  Canada  is  not  regarded  as  one  field  with  England. 

In  this  connection  nothing  has  been  said — as  it  might 
be  said — of  East  Africa  ;  but  this  is  partly  because  we  do  not 
want  to  do  so  here.  Nyasa  has,  indeed,  been  considered 
in  this  comparison  before.  The  great  fact  which  seems 
illustrated  by  these  figures  is,  after  all,  not  often  doubted, 
however  little  it  is  allowed  to  weigh  with  us.  But  what  is 
this  conclusion  ?  Is  it  not  that,  judged  by  any  comparison, 
the  proportion  of  men  is  utterly  wrong  ?  A  business  wliich 
concentrated  on  one  over-supplied  town  and  neglected  its 
branches  like  this,  would  go  bankrupt.  An  army  of  a  king 
which  went  out  to  do  battle  with  another  king  on  such 
calculations  would  court  defeat.  And  a  Church,  whose 
definite  object  is  to  baptize  the  nations  according  to  her 
Lord's  commands,  and  which  ought  to  look  to  baptismal 
figures,  has  no  right  to  hold  back  before  such  opportunities 
nor  allow  her  men  to  be  crushed  at  the  front  by  deserting 
them  in  the  face  of  such  odds. 

Let  us  sum  it  up.  There  are  estimated  to  be  about 
1,300  missionary  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  abroad  ; 
there  are  about  20,000  clergy  at  home.  There  are  about 
1,500  lay  missioners  abroad — men  and  women,  including 
Sisters  ;  and  there  are  217,000  Sunday-school  teachers 
alone  at  home.  And  where  has  Satan  set  his  battle  in 
strongest  array  ? 

03 
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{b)  After  men,  Money  :  and  there  is  much  in  England. 
What  is  the  reasonable  contribution  of  our  Church  in  money 
to  Foreign  Missions  ?     Do  we  give  a  proper  proportion  ? 

Let  us  put  first  the  conclusion  of  the  Edinburgh  Con- 
ference on  this  matter  ;  for  that  Conference,  whatever  else 
may  be  said  of  it,  certainly  knew  more  about  missionary 
matters  in  general  than  any  other  body  which  has  ever 
been  constituted — ^unless  it  sit  at  Rome.  The  sober  con- 
clusion of  Edinburgh  was  this  :  "  The  investigation  by 
this  Commission  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  leading 
missionary  society  in  Europe  or  America  that  is  properly 
supported  " ;  1  and  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  find 
the  reason  as  set  out  in  a  speech  made  at  a  dinner  in  con- 
nection with  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  in 
America,  presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  : 
"  Two  out  of  three  people  in  all  the  world  live  in 
non-Christian  lands ;  two  out  of  three  people  in  the 
non-Christian  world  are  beyond  the  combined  agencies  of 
Christendom  ;  and,  in  spite  of  these  appalling  needs,  two 
out  of  three  of  the  Church  members  are  contributing 
nothing  to  Missions."  ^ 

How  true  this  is  of  our  own  communion  we  will 
see  later  ;  at  present,  just  let  us  think  of  the  greater 
comparisons  in  passing.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
more  is  spent  in  a  year  on  golf-balls  in  Great  Britain 
than  on  Foreign  Missions  ;  and  more  still  on  Christmas 
cards.  For  every  sovereign  spent  on  missions,  ninety-eight 
are  spent  on  alcohol  in  this  country.  The  building  and 
equipment  of  a  first-class  modern  battleship  costs  about 
twice  what  the  Church  of  England  contributes  to  Foreign 
Missions  in  a  year.  More  than  thirteen  times  as  much 
was  spent  in  1911  on  Old-age  Pensions.  Speaking  at  the 
Guildhall  on  June  30,  1908,  the  Bishop  of  London  himself 
contrasted  that  year's  income  of  the  S.P.G.  (£190,000)  with 
the  income-tax  paid  by  the  City  of  London — ^^40,000,000. 
Bishop  Smythies  said  once  :    "I  suppose  the  income  of  all 

1  H.B.,  p.  146. 

*  Quoted  in  The  Churchman,  March  191 2,  p.  208, 
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missionary  societies  together  is  not  more  than  that  of  one 
or  two  rich  Churchmen.  At  least,  it  will  be  conceded  that 
a  man  would  hardly  be  considered  extraordinarily  rich,  as 
things  are  now,  if  he  spent  an  amount  equal  to  the  whole 
income  of  this  Mission  on  his  establishment  and  sur- 
roundings." 1    And  we  know  this  is  true. 

But  let  us  dare  to  do  a  Uttle  financial  consideration  for 
our  own  Church.  The  Archbishop's  Committee  on  Church 
Finance  averaged  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  ;^6,oo9,ooo  annually,  which  works  out  at  37 
shillings  per  head  of  population.  Now  about  half  the 
population  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  which 
would  double  that  percentage,  at  least  in  theory.  Further, 
what  is  given  by  the  Church  to  Foreign  Missions  is  about 
one-tenth  ^  of  the  whole  voluntary  offering,  which  shows 
that  the  average  contributions  of  members  of  our  Church 
to  Foreign  Missions  is  about  gd.  each  in  a  year — less  than 
most  poor  children  even  spend  in  sweets.  It  will  be  argued 
that  what  is  given,  is  given  by  more  definitely  Church- 
members,  and  we  will  suppose  that  this  is  so.  But  if  all 
that  is  given  to  Foreign  Missions  in  a  year  be  divided  up 
among  the  Easter  Communicants  alone,  it  amounts  to 
only  7s.  each — roughly,  i^d.  a  week.  How  little  this  is  we 
might  well  illustrate  by  the  fact  that  a  person  who  gave 
God  his  tenth  out  of  an  income  of  only  a  pound  a  week, 
and  who  gave  to  this  cause  of  that  tenth  the  proportion  of 
one-tenth  which  the  Church  of  England  sets  aside  for 
Foreign  Missions,  would  give  even  so  in  a  year  3s.  more 
than  the  present  average  per  communicant.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  of  course  one  has  only  to  take  up  the  annual  Missionary 
Report  of  any  rural  deanery  in  the  Kingdom  to  see  how 
utterly  unreal  is  this  division.  It  is  thought  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  money  given  is  raised  by  one-tenth  of  the 
givers. 3    One  penny  a  week  in  a  missionary  box  is  4s.  4^. 

^  Memoir,  p.  72. 

*  It  is  interesting  that  the  National  Movements  in  U.S.A.  have 
estimated  already  that  their  proportion  ought  to  be  two-thirds, 
approximately. 

»  H.B.,  p.  151. 
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a  year,  which  in  a  congregation  of  one  hundred  adults  is 
£21.  13s.  4^.  as  a  total ;  and  every  missionary  deputation 
knows  many  churches  in  which  he  speaks  which  give  less 
than  that  per  year.  Let  the  reader  take  a  statement  for  the 
rural  deanery  in  which  he  lives,  and  think  things  out  on  this 
average.  It  is  said  that  half  the  parishes  of  the  Church 
of  England  do  nothing  as  parishes  for  missions,  and  it  is 
certainly  true  that  half  of  these  do  nothing  adequately. 
And  those  which  do  most  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that. 

Take  one  illustration.  In  the  "  Annual  Report  "  for 
1912  of  the  U.M.C.  A.  there  are  two  pages  which,  since  nobody 
seems  ashamed  to  see  in  print,  none  of  us  need  be  ashamed 
to  investigate.  They  are  a  record  of  what  the  two  leading 
universities  did  that  year  for  their  own  special  Mission 
to  Central  Africa. 

The  whole  of  Oxford  only  produced  two  college  chapel 
collections  over  ^^5,  and  at  Cambridge  there  would  have 
been  but  one  but  that  a  college  just  scraped  in  with  £$  2s.  2d. 
Apart  from  these  collections,  not  a  single  "  College  Sub- 
scription "  at  Cambridge  totalled  £3,  and  at  Oxford  only 
two  colleges  got  into  double  figures,  one  being  ;^io  los.  od. 
Cambridge  includes  "  Collections  in  Churches  "  within  the 
University  total,  and  even  so  only  one  church  reached 
double  figures.  Half  the  Cambridge  colleges  have,  ap- 
parently, no  undergraduate  subscription  list  at  all,  and 
one  great  college,  Macaulay's  "  third  university,"  just 
clears  five  guineas  in  subscriptions  and  collection  together. 
Some  of  the  Oxford  figures  are  even  more  incomprehensible, 
and  between  1911  and  1912  there  has  been  a  drop  of 
£74  8s.  gd.  The  conclusion  is  that  under  the  headings 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  only  just  over 
£650  1  was  subscribed  to  the  Universities'  Mission  in  1912, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  this  would  be 
quadrupled  without  anyone  feeling  a  particular  burden. 

^  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  total  receipts  of  the  Universities' 
Mission  in  1912  was  ^^39,682  5s.  gd.  Of  this  the  Universities  gave 
;^65o.     "  What  's  in  a  name  !  " 
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As  one  considers  the  money  given  by  our  Church  to 
Foreign  Missions,  a  verse  of  no  particular  beauty,  but  of 
very  considerable  truth,  seems  a  fitting  commentary  : — 

"  '  What  can  I  spare  ?  '  we  say.     '  Ah  !  this  and  this 
From  mine  array  I  am  not  hke  to  miss  ! 
And  here  are  crumbs  to  feed  some  hungry  one. 

Which  do  but  he  a  cumbrance  on  my  shelf  '  ', 
And  yet  we  read  the  Father  gave  the  Son, 

And  Jesus  gave  Himself." 

Sum  it  up  again.  Surely  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to» 
say  that  out  of  every  three  members  of  our  Church,  twO' 
give  nothing  to  Foreign  Missions.  And  out  of  every  £10 
which  the  Church  has  given  her  to  spend,  £g  is  spent  om 
work  at  home.  Yet  where  is  there  most  to  do  ?  Where  are 
there  fewest  to  do  it  ?  Where  does  it  cost  most  to  get  it 
done  ?  And  where  has  Satan  set  his  battle  in  strongest 
array  ? 

Ill 

Yet  another  kind  of  investigation  is  open  to  us  as  we 
consider  the  Home  Base,  and  that  is  by  way  of  a  com- 
parison with  other  home  bases.  Of  course  any  such  com- 
parison can  easily  be  criticised  on  the  ground  of  different 
environments,  policies,  and  opportunities,  and  yet  even  so 
there  is  much  left  to  provide  us  with  food  for  reflection. 
We  have  no  space  to  make  anything  like  a  detailed  com- 
parison, but  take  two  or  three  points.  Let  the  first  be  the 
place  of  missionary  education  in  the  colleges  of  the  Church. 
If  Foreign  Missions  are  a  primary  work  of  the  Church, 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders  ought  to  be  instructed  in  them 
even  if  they  themselves  at  the  time  do  not  expect  to  go 
abroad,  for  they  are  not  likely  either  to  support  or  to  go 
if  there  is  no  kind  of  knowledge  behind  them. 

The  Edinburgh  Commission  inquired  of  thirty-four  lead- 
ing Enghsh  theological  colleges,  including  those  of  the  Church 
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of  England,  what  was  being  done  to  instruct  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders  in  missionary  politics.  It  was  not  an  exhaus- 
tive list,  but  of  those  thirty-four  only  four  were  attempt- 
ing to  give  definite  and  systematic  instruction  apart  from 
incidental  references  and  allusions.^  * '  The  general  opinion, ' ' 
too,  seemed  to  be  that  such  teaching  was  "  superfluous." 
That  it  is  considered  superfluous,  indeed,  by  the  theological 
faculties  of  our  universities  does  not  seem  open  to  doubt. 
But  in  America  50  per  cent,  of  such  colleges  make  the 
study  of  missions  an  integral  part  of  the  required  curriculum, 
and  about  20  per  cent,  more  have  elective  courses. ^  Seven 
large  universities  or  seminaries  have  full  or  partly  mission- 
ary professorships  (one  an  Episcopal  seminary),  and  two 
others  have  missionary  instructorships.  Yale  University 
has  a  "  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Missions," 
and  Hartford  provides  definite  courses  of  lectures  on  the 
science  and  methods  and  sociology  of  missions.^  College 
after  college  has  a  missionary  library  or  definitely  organised 
voluntary  classes  ;  and  although  much  remains  to  be  done 
there  can  be  no  doubt  how  far  short  we  come.  Even  in 
Europe  *  things  are  far  ahead  of  us  at  home.  Students 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland  have 
studied  missions  as  a  matter  of  course  since  1877  ;  the 
Free  Church  theological  faculties  in  Switzerland  arrange 
professorial  lectures  regularly ;  it  is  the  same  with  the 
universities  of  Copenhagen,  Norway,  Upsala,  and  the  two 
faculties  of  theology  at  Paris  and  Montauban  ;  and  at 
Halle  University  there  is  a  professorship  of  missions.  So 
much  for  men. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  new  organisations  have 
sprung  into  being  in  America  and  in  Protestant  Europe, 
which  have  not  only  revivified  the  missionary  question 
but  added  enormously  to  the  missionary  exchequer.  Move- 
ments like  that  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Missionary  Union 
(which  has  turned  the  thoughts  of  more  than  3,000  students 

1  H.B.,  p.  170.  «  H.B.,  p.  174. 

»  H.B.,  pp.  175-6.  *  H.B.,  pp.  177-9. 
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on  missions,  and  helped  the  saihng  of  a  total  greater  than 
that  of  all  the  missionary  priests  of  our  own  communion), 
of  the  Study  Band  Organisation,  and  of  the  Laymen's 
Missionary  Movement  (of  which  more  later),  originated 
in  America.  They  have  proved  their  worth  by  their  effect 
on  balance  sheets.  In  Canada,  for  example,  the  increase 
in  voluntary  offerings  has  been  as  follows  1 : — 

Communion.  In  Year  1907.  In  Year  1909, 

Presbyterian    .  .  ;^94.4i5      •  •         ;^I33.I93 

Methodist         .  .  ;^  10 1,882      .  .         ^^i  26, 751 

Baptist   .          .  .  A1.341       •  •           ;£52,400 

The  comparative  figures  for  the  Anglican  Communion  there 
are  not  to  hand,  but  in  1909  the  total  was  £()^,6yy,  "  a  most 
gratifying  increase."  The  city  of  Toronto  alone,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement, 
provides  the  following  wonderful  example  of  improvement 
and  growth  ^  : — 


Communion. 

In  Year  1907. 

In  Year  1909. 

Presbyterian 

;^9,264 

l22,-i22 

Methodist  , 

.      ;^I2,350 

;^20,550 

Baptist 

.       M.^5 

;^I2,I75 

And  yet  against  this  we  have  to  set  the  official  record  for 
our  own  Home  Base  :  "  li  would  appear  that  for  the  last 
ten  years  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  Church  have  been 
practically  stationary."  ^ 

Or  we  may  put  it  in  another  way.  What  our  rather 
American  report  calls  "  the  average  receipts  per  Church 
member  from  living  donors,"  for  the  missionary  work  of 
the  various  Christian  bodies,  runs  as  follows  *  : — 

s.       d. 

At  Home.         Wesleyan  Methodist  ^       .  .  .         5     9i 

The  Baptist  Union «  .  .  •  3     5i 

In  Canada.      Presbyterian  ....  -35 

Methodists       .  .  .  .  .  2     6J 

1  H.B.,  p.  194.  «  H.B.,  p.  194, 

8  A.C.C.F.  Report,  p.  6.  «  See  H.B.,  p.  152  ff. 

*  England.  •  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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s.       d. 

In  U.S.A.        Protestant  Episcopal  .  .  .28 

Baptist  .  .  .  .  .  .  2     7|- 

Congregational         .  .  .  .         4     if 

Presbyterian   .  .  .  .  .  4     2^ 

In  Europe.       Moravian         .  .  .  .  .50 

It  is  hard  indeed  to  arrive  at  our  own  ;  but  a  calculation 
based  on  the  figures  of  the  Church  Finance  Report  and 
Supplementary  Volume  makes  it  difficult  to  think  that  the 
average  adult  contribution  in  the  Church  of  England  is  as 
large  as  any  of  these.     It  is  probably  about  2s.  4^. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  Roman  Catholic  Missions 
here,  because  their  methods  are  so  different  from  our  own  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their  effectiveness.  For 
it  is  when  one  considers,  so  to  speak,  the  relative  value  of 
the  Church  of  England  at  home  and  abroad  that  the  effect 
of  all  this  becomes  apparent.  At  home  there  is  no  question 
that  we  play  a  large  part  in  Protestant  circles,  and  we  hope 
much  for  our  influence  in  Catholic  circles  too.  Abroad, 
when  we  study  (which  we  rarely  do)  comparative  mission- 
ary figures,  the  reverse  is  apparent.  Missionary  supporters 
of  our  work  at  home  have  no  idea  what  is  being  done  by 
other  bodies  ;  but  if  they  had,  they  would  realise  to  what 
an  extent  our  Home  Base  wants  looking  to.  Here  is  a 
rough  and  necessarily  short  review.  In  Japan  there  are 
some  60,000  Romans,  30,000  Greeks,  45,000  Protestants,  and 
15,000  Anglicans.i  In  China  the  Roman  Catholic  is  about 
three  and  a  half  times  the  Protestant  total,  and  of  this  latter 
the  Anglican  is  about  one-tenth.  ^  In  China  there  are  more 
native  Chinese  Roman  Catholic  priests  than  priests  in  either 
the  C.M.S.  or  S.P.G.  throughout  the  world.^  In  Korea,  where 
there  has  been  such  a  revival  lately,  in  1910  some  200,000 
Christians  were  registered  with  U.S.A.  Protestant  missions, 
the  Romans  had  some  100,000  ;  and  Bishop  Trollope  re- 
marked sadly  on  our  6,000.*  In  Burmah,  in  1908,  Bishop 
Knight  compared  his  32  missionaries  with  the  212  Roman 

^  First  A.R.,  p.  42.  2  piyst  A.R.,  p.  39. 

»  Fourth  A.R.,  p.  44.  *  Third  A.R.,  p.  135. 
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and  177  Baptist,  and  the  figures  give  98,000  Protestants, 
30,000  Romans  and  10,000  Anglicans.^  In  our  own  India, 
native  Christians  stand  as  seven  Romans,  three  Protestants, 
one  Syrian,  and  one  Anghcan  in  every  twelve.^  Africa  is 
hard  to  estimate  ;  but  beginning  with  Uganda,  perhaps 
our  most  remarkable  mission,  we  find  89,000  Anglicans, 
70,000  Protestants,  and  232,000  Romans.^  Acholi- 
land  has  seventy  Roman  priests  and  not  one  Anglican.* 
In  Natal  the  Roman  schools  so  outnumber  the  Anglican 
that,  we  are  told,  the  choice  before  a  parent  practically 
lies  between  Government  or  Roman.  In  the  South 
African  Province,  Protestants  and  Anglicans  are  about 
equal  * ;  but  in  West  Africa,  the  Anglican  Church 
with  some  50,000  negroes,  is  touched  by  Wesleyans,  Pres- 
byterians, and  Lutherans  with  100,000.^  Speaking  for  the 
whole  of  Africa,  the  Roman  Church  is  probably  at  least 
four  times  as  strong  as  Protestants  and  Anglicans  together.^ 
Indeed,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  of  the 
Bishop  of  Singapore  for  his  diocese  :  "  It  is  sad  to  see  our 
Church  numerically  far  weaker  than  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Methodists."' 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  figures  count  for  little  in  spirit- 
ual things  ;  but  reasons  have  already  been  given  why  they 
cannot  be  overlooked.  And  the  conclusion  seems  about  as 
clear  as  it  well  can  be.  As  we  look  at  our  Home  Base,  we 
can  see  that  the  proportion  of  things  is  utterly  wrong  to 
begin  with,  and  that  the  Foreign  Missionary  Cause  has 
still  enormous  headway  to  make  amongst  Church  of 
England  people.  As  we  look  at  other  people's  home  bases, 
we  can  see  that  our  support  comes  short  in  knowledge  and 
in  method,  and  that  the  results  of  these  things  in  rehgion 
are  what  they  usually  are  in  secular  affairs.  We  may- 
thank  God  for  all  that  is  being  done  in  the  name  of  Christ 

1  First  A.R.,  pp.  31,  33.  *  First  A.R.,  p.  31. 

'  See  The  Churchman,  June  1912.         *  First  A.R.,  pp.  6,  11, 
*  First  A.R.,  pp.  3,  11.  '  First  A.R.,  p.  12. 

'  Fourth  A.R.,  p.  103. 
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abroad,  and  especially  that  the  conception  of  the  Catholic 
Faith  through  the  life-giving  Sacraments  is  being  so 
universally  propagated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ; 
but  dare  we  stop  at  that  ?  What  is  our  place  in  the 
Kingdom  ?  Has  God  given  us  our  enormous  wealth  as  a 
country  and  our  enormous  possessions  as  an  empire  in  order 
that  we  may  play  a  tenth-rate  part  in  the  Christianising  of 
the  world,  or  have  we  to  confess  that  the  English  Church  has 
not  and  cannot  have  an  appreciable  place  in  the  wealth, 
spirit,  and  opportunity  of  the  English  people  ? 


IV 

From  the  study  of  things  as  they  are,  we  turn  to  the 
study  of  things  as  they  might  be,  and  here  indeed  there 
is  hope.  There  is  hope  for  every  reason.  There  is  hope 
when  we  think  that,  after  all,  the  Church  of  England  has 
not  been  alive  to  missions  in  any  real  sense  for  much  more 
than  the  lifetime  of  our  fathers,  and  that  she  cannot  be 
said  as  yet  to  have  even  come  in  sight  of  the  end  of  her 
resources.  When  we  think  that  if  we  sent  abroad  as 
foreign  missionaries  the  same  percentage  of  our  present 
Easter  communicants  only  as  that  which  the  Moravian 
Church  sends  of  theirs,  and  that  if  we  supported  them  at 
the  same  rate  as  that  now  reached  through  the  Laymen's 
Missionary  Movement  by  twenty-three  representative 
Churches  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Southern  U.S.A.,  we  should 
put  in  the  field  an  army  of  37,000  persons  supported  by 
about  ^^5,000,000  ;  then,  indeed,  we  cannot  consider  our 
present  2,800  and  £850,000  the  limit  of  what  is  possible. 
But  the  striking  thing  is  that  the  need  of  the  mission-field 
at  present  is  nothing  hke  so  great  as  this  at  a  "  reasonable  " 
estimate.  In  1908,  the  United  Board  of  Missions  com- 
municated with  the  Anglican  dioceses  abroad  inquiring 
as  to  the  minimum  number  of  labourers  immediately 
required  for  the  efficient  staffing  of  these  dioceses  ;    and 
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although  all  did  not  reply  by  1909  (or  apparently  later) 
the  Lambeth  Encyclical  Letter  1  for  that  year  calculated  the 
men  at  576,  and  the  second  Annual  Report  ^  the  support 
for  500  of  them  at  ;^55,ooo.  We  might  take  600  and 
£65,000  as  a  working  figure.  Could  the  Church  of  England 
make  this  addition  to  her  missionary  forces  ?  We  think 
she  could.  The  money  alone  might  be  raised  with  great 
simplicity.  There  are  not  very  many  Easter  communicants 
who  could  not  give  an  extra  ^d.  a  week  to  missions,  and  by 
far  the  greater  number  could  do  so  and  scarcely  feel  it. 
Yet  reckoning  this  as  2S.  a  head  in  the  year,  we  should 
increase  our  treasury  by  ;^223,ooo,  or  by  about  three  and  a 
half  times  what  was  estimated.  And  as  to  men  and  women, 
what  then  ?  Is  it  a  case  that  we  have  not  got  them  or  that 
they  will  not  go  ?  Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  decide  if  we 
ask  reverently  of  ourselves,  What  would  be  possible  if  our 
Blessed  Lord  Himself  were  here  to  direct  us,  to  call,  and 
to  inspire  us  ?  Yet  is  He  not  here  ?  And  as  we  realise 
this,  we  realise  that  all  that  our  Church  wants,  after  all, 
is  a  vision  of  the  Master  and  His  Cross.  Let  the  fact  be 
deeply  engraven  on  our  hearts  that  there  is  material 
in  the  Church  of  England  alone  to  evangehse  the  world  in 
this  generation.  Dare  anyone  deny  it  ?  It  is  the  spirit 
only  that  we  lack. 

When  the  Church  was  young,  the  Lord  Himself,  walking 
then  as  now,  amid  the  candlesticks  of  the  churches,  sent  a 
message  to  Smyrna.*  Smyrna  was  "  the  ornament  of  Asia," 
one  of  the  fairest  and  noblest  cities  of  Ionia,  commanding 
the  trade- wealth  of  the  Levant.  The  Church  in  the  city 
had  been  trodden  down  and  her  Master  knew  her  "  tribula- 
tion "  ;  but  as  the  message  dwells  on  her  poverty,  there 
comes  the  striking  reminder  :  "  But  thou  art  rich  !  "  We 
might  well  say  the  same  to  our  own  communion  :  "  Thou 
art  rich  !  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,  says  the  commentator, 
that  "  rich "    here  means  "  rich  in  grace,"  but  that  is 

*  Lambeth  Encyclical  Letter,  1908,  p.  95.        •  Second  A  .R.,  p,  ix. 
8  Rev.  ii.  8. 
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precisely  all  the  riches  required  for  the  winning  of  the  world. 
Rich  grace  means  rich  gold  as  well.  Cast  up  your  accounts 
in  the  hght  of  that  valuation  which  reckoned  a  widow's 
copper  as  gold  pieces, i  and  you  will  see  how  rich  you  and 
your  parish  or  our  Church  might  be. 


V 

To  turn  to  the  whole  Church  and  ask  deliberately 
"  What  are  we  to  do  ?  "  seems  indeed  like  presumption ; 
but  we  must  remember  that  the  spirit  of  God  dwells  in 
the  whole  Body  and  that  no  earthly  head,  any  more  than 
the  great  Head,  can  say  to  the  least  member,  "  I  have  no 
need  of  thee."  ^  The  great  movements  of  the  past  towards 
faith  and  love  have  come  about  when  the  whole  body 
stirred,  and  not  when  the  head  only  was  moved ;  and  each  of 
us  is  concerned  to  bring  this  about.  It  is  after  all  public 
opinion  that  is  the  dead  weight  in  the  Church  of  England. 
We  most  of  us  blame  the  bishops  for  our  ills,  but  the 
bishops  as  a  whole  are  hampered  by  the  people  behind  them. 
It  is  we — we — who  have  got  to  think,  and  speak  out  our 
thoughts,  and  act.     We  can  trust  them  to  guide. 

We  will  turn,  then,  to  our  Church  as  a  whole,  leaving 
the  parish  for  another  section,  and  consider  what  seems  to 
need  doing  among  us.  First,  the  missionary  education  of 
the  clergy  stands  right  in  the  foreground.  It  was,  of  course, 
but  the  other  day  when  candidates  for  ordination  passed 
from  'varsity  to  parish  scarcely  hearing  of  Foreign  Missions. 
We  may  thank  God  that  that  is  past,  but  we  have  got 
headway  to  make  up.  The  science  of  the  Missions  of  the 
Church  ought  surely  to  have  a  prominent  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  every  theological  college.  Not  only  does  the 
story  of  foreign  missionary  effort  make  up  the  new  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  providing  illustration  of  every  Christian  virtue, 
and  offering  encouragement  as  no  other  to  Christian 
1  S.  Mark,  xii.  42.  43.  2  i  Cor.  xii. 
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living,  but  also  a  church  is  only  alive  when  it  is  keen  on 
Missions.  An  artist,  asked  to  draw  a  poor  church,  drew 
the  picture  of  a  magnificent  building,  decorated  richly 
within  and  without,  with  a  box  at  the  door  marked  "  Foreign 
Missions  "  and  a  spider's  web  over  the  slot.  Giving  is  the  law 
of  getting  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  It  is  a  practically 
invariable  rule  that  where  you  find  an  eager,  working, 
zealous  congregation,  with  money  for  all  its  funds,  there 
you  find  a  missionar}''  congregation. 

But  there  is  this  other  rule  too.  The  half-dozen  pages 
of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  Review  of  the  Home  Base 
which  deal  with  the  missionary  training  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry  are  among  the  most  interesting  in  the  book. 
There  is  every  sort  of  testimony  that  a  keen  missionary 
church  turns  on  the  possession  of  keen  missionary  priests. 
One  bishop  writes  1 :  "  Almost  without  exception,  real 
leadership  upon  the  part  of  the  priest  arouses  the  con- 
gregation "  ;  another  :  "  I  can  follow  the  trail  of  missionary 
pastors,  as  they  have  moved,  from  congregation  to  con- 
gregation, by  aroused  missionary  effort  and  zeal."  But 
we  do  not  need  bishops  to  tell  us  what  we  have  seen  with  our 
eyes.  Nor  do  we  need  anyone  else  to  tell  us  that  priests 
who  do  not  know  about  missions  are  not  keen  on  them, 
and  that  there  are  plenty  of  priests  who  do  not  know. 
We  have  got  to  pray  and  work  to  bring  about  that  con- 
dition of  affairs  which  surely  ruled  the  apostolic  Church, 
when  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  was  realised  as  the  primary 
work  of  the  Church,  when  men  counted  it  glory  to  be  called 
to  exile  or  death  in  witness  to  it,  and  when  it  was  difficult 
to  imagine  a  member  who  was  not  a  missionarj'  too.  Times 
and  conditions  have  changed.  But  when  a  priest  and  his 
people  see  always  the  vision  of  their  Lord  in  the  distant 
fields,  he  does  not  lack  for  helpers  nor  they  for  means. 
And  "  the  Church  never  fails  to  respond  when  the  minister 
gives  due  attention  to  the  cause  of  Missions." 

Secondly,  the  next  thing  for  which  we  must  work  and 
1  H.B.,  pp.  162-168. 
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pray  is  the  getting  of  some  better  method  into  the 
missionary  organisation  of  the  Home  Church.  The  great 
outstanding  feature  of  our  Home  Base  is,  of  course,  the 
existence  of  societies  through  which  the  Church  is  said  to 
work,  and  we  do  admit  that  "  if  every  member  of  the 
Church  reahsed  personal  responsibihty  for  extending  the 
Master's  Kingdom  at  home  and  abroad  the  present  situa- 
tion would  not  have  arisen  in  England.  It  was  the  lack  of 
it  that  brought  the  societies  into  existence,  for  else  Foreign 
Missions  would  have  been  neglected."  i  But  despite  this, 
we,  who  are  of  to-day  and  have  to  look  to  the  future,  must 
recognise  that  the  societies  have  got  to  pass.  Every 
competent  authority  admits  that  they  stand  for  "  over- 
lapping," and  that  money  is  wasted  in  society  organisation 
and  society  campaigning  which  would  be  spent  far  better  by 
one  superintending  authority.^  More  than  this,  missionary 
effort  is  placed  on  "a  wrong  footing  in  the  estimation 
of  too  many,  as  though  it  were  simply  a  matter  of  choice 
and  a  response  to  the  efforts  of  rival  agencies  rather  than 
a  fulfilment  of  a  plain  command  from  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  And  yet  worse,  the  societies  tend  to  play  within 
the  Church  the  part  which  sects  play  outside  her.  We 
cannot  but  admit  that  the  Church  of  England  stands  for 
something  other  than  a  rigid  uniformity  in  rehgion,  and  that 
she  admits  a  humihty  in  the  presence  of  the  Christian 
mysteries  that  accepts  and  adores  without  seeking  to  probe 
and  lay  bare.  The  only  lessons  which  our  diversity  as  diver- 
sity can  teach  the  world  are  those  of  love  and  sympathy  and 
submission,  and  the  giving  of  these  to  the  world  is  possible 
only  when  we  work  as  a  Church  together.  Now  the  societies 
have  conserved  in  great  measure  those  very  elements  which 
the  Church  of  England  exists  to  suppress  ;  and  the  danger 
is  imminent  all  over  the  world  in  national  churches  which 
are  growing  into  being  as  the  work  of  societies,  and  which 
tend  to  wear  the  dress  and  breathe  the  spirit,  not  of  the 
Church,  but  of  parties  within  her.  Because  of  these  things, 
1  Lambeth  Encyclical,  p.  n8.  *  First  A.R.,  p.  55, 
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we  welcome  the  saying  that  "  the  age  when  missionary 
societies  worked  more  or  less  in  watertight  compartments 
has  passed  away  never  to  return  "  ;  and  may  that  day 
soon  come  "  when  there  will  be  a  unification  of  societies, 
and  when  these,  acting  as  one  body,  will  form  the  Foreign 
Office  of  the  Church."  ^ 

What  remains  for  us  to  set  right,  working  from  below 
to  produce  that  change  of  viewpoint  that  shall  compel  a 
reform  above,  is  the  whole  conception  of  the  Church's 
attitude  to  missions.  We  shall  see  this,  practically,  in 
regard  to  the  two  divisions  of  men  and  money. 

{a)  In  the  past,  various  selected  preachers  or  writers 
have  endeavoured  to  move  individuals  to  that  pitch 
of  enthusiasm  which  will  take  them  to  the  office  of  the 
society  which  the  preacher  or  writer  represents,  cap  in 
hand,  saying,  "  Please  send  me  !  "  There  is  a  certain  charm 
about  such  voluntary  effort  ;  and  if  Christ  had  said  to  the 
societies,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  make  disciples  of 
all  the  nations,"  or  if  His  Church  consisted  of  some 
thousands  of  pious  individuals  scattered  up  and  down 
the  nation  without  unity  or  organisation,  then,  indeed, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  say.  But  men  do  not  become 
Christians  and  then  join  a  church  ;  they  become  Christians 
by  being  baptized  into  the  Body  of  the  Lord,  the  Bride 
of  Christ,  the  living  unity  of  the  Church,  herself  com- 
missioned as  a  Prophet  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
It  is  the  Church  which  should  first  take  stock  of  the  task 
before  her  and  of  the  resources  within  her,  and  should 
then  herself  detail  her  members  for  the  work  she  feels 
that  they  should  do.  What  a  muddle  we  have  got  into 
is  only  too  clearly  seen  if  we  remember  that  for  some 
generations  our  priests  have  been  drawn  almost  entirely 
from  one  class,  that  they  have  passed  from  the  classical  and 
exclusive  atmosphere  of  public  school  and  university  to 
the  parishes  they  have  themselves  selected,  and  that  for 
the  most  part  they  would  have  resented  their  bishop's 
*  Second  A.R.,  p.  x 
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considering  where  they  ought  to  go,  or  what  they  ought 
to  do.  This  has  been  partially  set  right,  but  not  entirely. 
The  way  to  the  front  is  still  through  a  training  which  at 
the  best,  except  in  perhaps  one  or  two  missionary  colleges, 
is  the  kind  of  training  considered  necessary  for  England, 
and  the  money  required  for  it  is  still  a  personal  matter  or 
one  dependent  on  private  charity.  Every  keen  missionary 
priest  knows  that  this  is  so.  Up  and  down  our  country 
are  men  in  mills  and  shops  and  trades  with  the  hearts  and 
desires  of  missionaries,  and  who,  because  they  themselves 
have  met  the  Lord  on  the  shore,  are  the  kind  of  men  the 
world  beyond  is  wanting ;  and  yet  they  are  absolutely 
daunted  nine  times  out  of  ten,  because  of  what  must  be. 
The  road  to  the  normal  priesthood  is  still  by  way  of  tradi- 
tional studies  they  cannot  perform,  involving  also  the 
expenditure  of  a  sum  utterly  beyond  them,  and  the  way 
to  the  missionary  priesthood  and  lay  service  in  addition  is 
by  way  of  subscription  to  the  party  views  of  this  society  or 
that.  Until  we  recognise  that  it  is  neither  necessary  to 
be  famihar  with  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  nor  to 
read  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  in  order  to  witness  for 
Jesus  Christ  to  a  heathen  world,  we  shall  remain  a 
tenth-rate  force  at  the  front  and  a  paralysed  Church 
at  home. 

Yet  what  might  be  done  even  under  these  conditions 
is  illustrated  by  the  work,  for  example,  of  Father  Murray  at 
Longton,  Staffs.,  a  pottery  parish  of  5,000  people.  Three 
lads  from  that  parish  are  ordained  and  two  are  laymen 
in  the  mission-field,  while  seven  more  are  in  "  The  Vicarage 
Hostel."  These  boys  came  literally  and  absolutely  from 
the  mine  and  the  shop,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Hostel 
was  in  the  vicarage  stable.  It  has  cost  and  is  costing 
about  fjjQ  each  per  year,  but  its  collection  is  undertaken  as 
a  parochial  business,  and  that  poor  parish  feels  itself  to  be 
a  missionary  centre  as  it  gives  and  helps  to  train  its  own 
boys.  And  Longton  is  only  one  illustration  of  hundreds 
which  show  that  a  missionary  congregation  is  a  flourishing 
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congregation,  for  in  addition  to  this,  Father  Murray  has  raised 
and  spent  some  £10,500  on  church  buildings,  increased  the 
endowment  and  the  clerical  staff,  changed  a  communicant 
roll  of  60  to  600,  and  a  Sunday-school  of  100  to  900,  and 
•altered  his  church  collections  from  £2^  per  annum  to  ^^300  ! 
(6)  The  raising  of  money  has  been  on  similar  lines. 
Hitherto  our  method  has  been  to  ask  people  of  theii:  charity 
to  support  this  or  that  mission  ;  instead,  the  Church  herself 
ought  to  look  at  her  own  wealth  and  say  :  "  This  proportion 
ought  to  be  given  to  this  work."     The  Province  of  South 
Africa  has  already  adopted  this  principle,  and  each  parish 
is  assessed  at  a  rate  proportionate  to  its  wealth  ;  but  what 
has  been  already  referred  to  as  the  Laymen's  Missionary 
Movement  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.A.  is  the  best  illustration 
of  it.     This  began  in  a  growing  feeUng,  which  manifested 
itself  during  the  years  1902-1906,  that  missionary  methods 
were  wrong,  and  that  the  laymen  of  the  Churches  were  the 
people  who  ought  to  say  themselves  what  their  part  ought 
to  be  in  the  tvangehsation  of  the  world.     This  feehng  was 
focused  in  November  1906  at  a  great  intercession  service 
in  New  York,  which  called  into  existence  a  central  board, 
to  be  not  a  new  missionary  society,  but  simply  a  laymen's 
convocation  "  to  emphasise  everywhere  that  mission  work 
is  the  supreme  business  of  the  Church,  urging  the  clergy, 
as  the  recognised  leaders  of  the  Church,  to  assume  their 
rightful  place  of  leadership,"  to  promote  an  "  adequate 
missionary  pohcy  "  of   assessment  in  all  local  churches, 
and  to  encourage  laymen  of  position  and  influence  to  visit 
mission  centres,  study  mission  politics,  and  advocate  in 
public  and  in  private  the  cause  of  evangelisation.     The 
outcome  of  this  has  been,  in  the  States,  the  acceptance  of 
a  National  Missionary  Policy  by  a  National  Missionary 
Congress  of  4,000  registered  delegates  representing  twenty 
millions  of  Church  members,  which  has  deliberately  faced, 
nationally,  the  evangelisation  of  the  world,  set  itself  to 
quadruple  its  workers,  and  to  raise  ;f9,ooo,ooo  annually.^ 
^  Instead  of  ;^2,2oo,ooo  as  before. 
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It  is  quite  impossible  to  do  other  than  recognise  in  this  a 
movement  utterly  beyond  parallel  in  the  history  of 
Christianity.  1  Whatever  we  think  of  it,  and  whatever 
comes  of  it,  it  is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  rehgion. 

In  Canada  our  own  communion  has  organised  its  own 
Laymen's  Movement  with  the  same  principles  and  on  the 
same  hues.  We  read  that  "  instead  of  the  time-honoured 
missionary  sermons  by  the  incumbent  and  the  deputation, 
there  have  been  heart-to-heart  talks  of  laymen ;  instead 
of  the  ineffective  canvassing  by  women  and  children,  there 
have  been  the  vigorous  and  fruitful  canvasses  by  men  ; 
and  instead  of  the  annual  collection,  to  be  shunned  by  the 
uninterested,  there  has  been  the  regular  weekly  or 
monthly  offering  for  missions.  .  .  .  By  these  means  the 
general  missionary  income  of  the  Church  has  quadrupled  in 
the  last  ten  years."  ^  And  we  can  examine  this  closely. 
Each  diocese  set  itself  to  estimate  what,  considering  its 
wealth,  it  ought  to  give,  and  a  review  of  four  years  shows 
that  the  vision  grew  in  each  centre,  and  that,  if  not  realised 
in  full,  an  enormous  advance,  even  over  the  first  estimate, 
was  made.  So  Algoma  in  1906  apportioned  itself  at  £z^o, 
and  got  it ;  but  by  1910  the  apportionment  had  been 
doubled,  and  the  sum  obtained  was  £625  ;  Caledonia  began 
with  £40,  and  ended  by  estimating  ;;^i2o  and  getting  ;£i22  ; 
Columbia  did  the  same  with  figures  £200,  ;;^400,  and 
£/\^6 ;  Toronto  began  with  ;f4,935,  of  which  she  got 
;^4,743  ;  but  in  1910  she  apportioned  herself  at  £6,760  and 
got  £7,003.^  Of  course  it  is  not  always  done  as  well  as 
this,  but  the  result  is  practically  always  a  great  advance. 
So  Qu'Appelle  which  apportioned  herself  at  ;^20o  in  1906, 
and  now  aims  at  ;^8oo,  falls  far  below  that  figure  ;  but  her 
£448  of  1910  is  two  and  a  quarter  times  what  she  gave  in 
1906.  There  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  if  some  sort  of 
a  like  plan  were  adopted  at  home,  a  great  increase  in  our 
giving  would  appear. 

1  See  for  this,  H.B.,  pp.  182-191.  «  Third  A.R.,  p.  5. 

8  A.C.C.F.  Supplement,  p.  136. 
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To  sum  up  this  second  point,  then,  we  want  to  wake 
the  Church  to  take  cognisance  of  her  own  missionary  affairs. 
We  must  work  and  pray  for  the  time  in  which  each  diocesan 
synod  shall  recognise  that  it  has  a  primary  duty  in  the 
evangelisation  of  the  world,  and  that  it  must  administer 
its  own  diocese  on  practical  and  reasonable  lines.  The 
Church  as  a  whole  must  be  moved  to  form,  support,  and 
order  missionary  training  colleges  in  which  any  man  or 
woman  may  reahse  his  or  her  vocation,  and  above  all, 
though  we  have  said  but  Uttle  of  it,  to  encourage  the 
formation  and  rule  the  activities  of  missionary  orders  like 
those  of  the  past,  which  are  the  legitimate  expression  of 
individual  characteristics  in  the  Cathohc  Church.  Let  us 
be  bold  and  say  that  we  want  our  Benedictines,  our 
Redemptionists,  and  our  Jesuits.  God,  indeed,  alone  can 
give  the  call,  but  the  Church  has  to  see  to  it  that  she  makes 
easy  its  expression,  and  encourages  men  to  listen  for  it. 

Thirdly,  as  we  look  at  our  Home  Base,  we  must  see  that 
there  is  one  great  hampering  fault  at  the  bottom  of  most 
of  our  infirmities.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  laymen 
already,  but  there  still  remains  more  to  say,  for  a  big  step 
towards  the  solution  of  the  missionary  problem  lies  in  the 
making  use  of  laymen.  The  gross  phraseology  of  Hanover- 
ian rehgion  actually  spoke  of  the  reception  of  Holy  Orders 
as  the  "  going  into  the  Church  "  ;  and  as  the  spirit  of  true 
Catholicism  increases  among  us  we  have  got  to  remember 
that  this  is  not  set  right  by  merely  teaching  what  is  meant 
by  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism.  We  have  to  follow 
that  up  by  teaching  that  "  the  going  into  the  Church  "  at 
Baptism  means  the  reception  of  a  real  kind  of  "  orders." 
The  whole  body  of  the  Church  is  priestly,  i.e.  is  called 
upon  to  serve,  and  although  the  priesthood  has  certain 
ordered  functions  which  the  layman  cannot  fulfil,  the  lay- 
man has  duties  with  which  the  priest  ought  not  to  be 
occupied.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  shortage  of  clergy 
at  home,  but  what  we  ought  to  hear  about  is  the  scandalous 
use  of  clergy  for  lay  purposes  !  It  is  probably  not  untrue  to 
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say  that  the  greater  number  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  spend  three-quarters  of  their  time  doing  work 
which  laymen  could  do.  It  is  no  doubt  ideal  to  have 
priests  taking  mothers'  meetings,  directing  boy  scouts,  and 
smoking  at  night  in  men's  clubs,  in  addition  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Sacraments  and  preaching  of  the  Word  ; 
but  so  long  as  the  Church  faces  an  unevangelised  world  it 
must  not  be.  A  parish  of  600  communicants  in  the  mission- 
field  is  lucky  if  it  has  one  priest ;  at  home  such  a  parish 
often  has  four.  If  the  20,000  Enghsh  priests  confined  them- 
selves to  distinctly  priestly  work,  the  overseas  dioceses 
would  not  have  long  to  wait  for  their  600.  With  laymen 
visiting  from  house  to  house  and  running  clubs  and  guilds, 
priests  would  be  set  free.  It  is  true  that  if  laymen  did  these 
things  the  sacramental  life  of  our  Church  would  increase 
manifold — but  so  would  the  numbers  of  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders.  Let  us  preserve  the  Divine  order,  and  the 
Divine  command  will  be  fulfilled. 

The  Rev.  Cyril  Bardsley  of  the  C.M.S.  gives  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  is  meant.  He  tells  of  a  Bible-class  which  had 
been  administered  for  many  years  by  a  priest  towards 
whose  stipend  the  class  contributed  ^^35.  That  class  saw 
the  vision  of  a  needy  world ;  met,  prayed,  and,  acting 
deliberately,  agreed  to  do  without  the  luxury  of  a  chaplain 
and  to  give  double  the  amount  to  mission  work.  In  the 
event  their  self-sacrifice  has  been  repaid  spiritually  over 
and  over  to  the  men  themselves,  while  they  now  support 
a  man  in  the  field  with  a  salary  of  ;^I35.  And  that  is  but 
a  parable  of  what  we  might  do.  Mr.  Bardsley  adds :  It 
is  the  Church  in  a  very  real  sense  that  loseth  its  hfe  that 
shall  save  it. 

It  is  of  course  an  old  dispute  whose  fault  the  inactivity 
of  so  many  laymen  is.  But  we  are  men  of  to-day,  and 
we  are  not  concerned  with  old  mistakes.  We  keep  several 
universities  of  technical  scholars  to  preserve  history  for 
us,  and  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  interfere  with  their 
vocation.    What  concerns  us  is  the  present  need,   and 
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the  gate  leading  into  the  city  that  seems  open  as  if 
by  angel  hands.  The  Laymen's  Movement  taught  our 
brethren  in  the  North-West  to  say  not  only  "  Will 
Canada  evangelise  her  share  of  the  world  ?  "  but, 
"  Canada  can,  and  will."  A  like  task  lies  before  us,  to  see 
that  at  least  no  part  of  that  which  is  England's  Empire 
lacks  the  Gospel  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England.  But 
only  the  whole  Body  can  do  it. 

And  as  we  finish  thinking  of  what  might  be  done  in 
the  Church  as  a  whole,  let  us  remember  in  what  spirit  it 
must  be  attempted.  If  the  riches  of  England  permitted 
her  to  give  hberally  without  self-sacrifice,  England  would  be 
poor  indeed.  As  it  is,  it  is  that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
for  which  we  must  pray  and  work  in  our  Church.  A  girl 
in  a  mill  at  Liverpool  one  Lent,  who  was  accustomed  to 
receive  2d.  a  day  to  buy  a  relish  for  the  bread  given  her 
for  meals,  gave  it  all  to  missions  and  walked  on  that  dry 
bread  backwards  and  forwards  her  many  miles  daily  in 
the  spirit  surely  of  the  saints.  A  poor  umbrella-maker  and 
his  wife,  in  another  northern  town,  who  have  often  looked 
the  grimmest  poverty  in  the  face,  fastened  a  missionary  box 
to  their  counter  last  year  and  dropped  in  the  money  for 
every  ferule  put  on  a  stick  or  umbrella,  and  a  penny  for 
every  umbrella  covered.  It  was  a  great  resolve  to  make  ; 
but  when  the  writer  was  surprised  at  the  amount  obtained, 
the  woman  said  that  they  had  done  the  best  business  they 
had  ever  known  that  dry  year.  Here  is  the  faith  that 
overcomes  the  world.  When  the  Church  has  learnt 
thoroughly  the  lesson  of  self-sacrifice,  the  evangehsation 
of  the  world  in  this  generation  will  be  more  than  a  hope. 

VI 

How  does  all  this  affect  the  parish  ?  As  we  look  at  our 
own,  we  must  remember  that  although  we  may  play  but 
a  small  and  unimportant  part  in  it,  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not,  first  reforming  ourselves,  work  and  pray 
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to  influence  our  parish.  Remembering  this,  let  us  review 
these  conclusions  with  a  view  to  their  expression  in  the 
smaller  parochial  units. 

First,  study  stands  out,  as  it  must  do,  in  all  our  calcula- 
tions. The  existence  of  the  very  band  which  is  perhaps 
reading  these  lines  is  a  possibility  of  great  things  to  come,  for 
this  band  ought  to  spread  the  study  principle,  as  has  been 
already  indicated  elsewhere.^  More  than  this,  the  study 
band  itself  may  become  a  standing  committee  to  form 
other  bands  and  to  help  forward  the  spread  of  mission- 
ary knowledge  in  the  various  parochial  organisations  ;  and 
since  the  people  who  know,  and  the  people  who  can  study, 
are  the  very  people  for  it,  this  study-band  committee  ought 
to  be  able  to  undertake  many  other  missionary  adventures 
in  the  parish.  Let  them  set  themselves  to  see  that  their 
parish  gets  convinced  that  its  primary  work  is  to  help 
to  evangelise  the  world.  They  can  organise  missionary 
meetings  not  to  hear  a  tired-out  missionary  deputation, 
but  to  look  the  missionary  problem  in  the  face  in  a  practical 
spirit ;  or  work  for  adequate  instruction  in  the  Sunday- 
school  ;  or  watch  over  the  missionary  literature  of  the 
parish  ;  or  obtain  permission  to  have  a  notice-board  in  the 
church  illustrating  missionary  progress  abroad  week  by 
week.  And  still  more,  they  can  begin  to  push  for  the 
recognition  of  that  principle  we  have  discussed  so  much — 
namely,  that  each  parish  ought  to  assess  itself  at  a  reason- 
able rate  instead  of  collecting  for  missions  haphazard. 

The  first  step  towards  that  is  to  assess  oneself.  A  poor 
woman  in  the  States  used  to  give  a  dollar  a  year  ;  but  when 
asked  to  assess  herself  at  5  cents  weekly — about  two  and 
a  half  times  as  much  in  the  year — she  said  at  once  that  she 
could  give  10  cents.  A  Sunday-school  which  began  to  work 
on  those  lines  increased  its  giving  to  missions  from  ;{8o  to 
the  splendid  sum  of  1^387.  Let  each  of  us  decide  on  a  Uke 
principle,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  at  what  can  be.  Then 
work  for  its  introduction  into  the  parish.     One    church 

^  In    the    Introduction    to  the  First  Edition,    now    reprinted 
separately. 
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called  a  missionary  council  and  decided  at  once  that  they 
ought  to  give  about  twice  what  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
giving,  and  began  at  once  to  work  towards  it.  One  way 
is  by  the  envelope  scheme,  in  which  all  Church  members  are 
invited  to  contribute  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  proportionate 
to  their  means  and  determined  by  themselves,  as  a  sub- 
scription towards  the  support  of  Church  and  parish.  Those 
who  respond  receive  a  packet  of  specially  provided  and 
numbered  envelopes  (52, 12,  or  4)  in  which  they  place  weekly, 
monthly,  or  quarterly  offerings.^  The  amounts  received  are 
known  only  to  the  secretary,  the  giver,  and  God.  The 
envelope  may  be  made  double,  one  division  for  foreign  and 
the  other  for  home  work,  and  it  may  be  presented  at  some 
special  Eucharist.  This  is  only  one  of  many  ways  before  us 
in  which  we  can  fulfil  the  duty  of  obedience  to  our  Lord's 
last  command. 

But  none  of  these  things  can  come  about  until  the  parish 
is  at  prayer — real  prayer — for  missions.  Surely  no  parish 
ought  to  be  without  a  weekly  offering  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
for  Foreign  Missions ;  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  if  a 
parish  has  not  got  that  celebration,  it  Ues  within  the  reach 
of  most  study-bands  to  get  it.  If  the  eight  members  go 
to  their  parish  priest  and  ask  for  it,  pledging  themselves 
to  be  there,  not  many  parish  priests  will  refuse.  Could 
not  this  be  done  fortnightly  or  monthly,  if  not  weekly  ? 
It  is  a  most  striking  thing  that  the  Edinburgh  Report, 
coming  as  it  did  from  many  men  in  no  sense  Catholic  in 
practice,  nevertheless  contains  this  comment  on  missionary 
prayer  :  "  The  Holy  Communion  has  from  apostoUc  times 
formed  part  of  the  weekly,  frequently  the  daily,  worship  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  hturgies  of  East  and  West 
which  enshrine  this  Holy  Sacrament,  abounding  as  they 
do  in  petition,  suppHcation,  adoration,  and  intercession, 
have  reared  up  countless  souls  in  the  habit  and  practice  of 
prayer."  ^ 

^  The  effect  of  this  on  the  ordinary  collections  is  discussed  in 
A.C.C.F.,  pp.  75,  76. 
«  H.B.,  p.  II. 
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Certain  days  might  be  consecrated  in  the  parish  to 
missionary  prayer.  S.  Andrew's  Day  will  surely  have  its 
place,  but  we  hear,  for  instance,  of  one  Anglican  society 
whose  Girls'  Movement  sets  aside  three  half-hours  on 
Good  Friday  for  missionary  intercession.  The  feasts  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  might  well  be  so  kept  throughout  the 
year,  and  surely  we  could  not  honour  Her  better  who  gave 
Her  Son  and  Her  life,  in  a  real  sense,  for  the  world.  But 
prayer  must  not  stop  at  this.  The  S.P.G.  already  circulates 
quarterly  113,000  copies  of  its  little  Intercession  paper  ; 
but  even  if  like  papers  attain  with  it  to  a  circulation 
of  250,000  that  does  not  reach  one  in  eight  of 
our  Easter  communicants.  Here  is  work  for  a  study 
circle  to  do.  And  yet  we  might  do  more.  Formal 
prayer,  in  the  good  sense  of  that  word,  must  be 
the  backbone  of  the  Church's  life  ;  but  when  we  are 
really  living  it  does  not  stop  at  that.  Let  little  groups 
of  praying  people  be  formed  among  the  lay-folk,  to  pray 
with  the  simplicity  of  apostolic  days,  in  the  strength  of  the 
promise  to  two  or  three.  Why  should  not  our  churches  be 
used  for  this  ?  There  are  many  convenient  hours  of  the 
day  when  a  reverent  little  band  might  meet,  with  permission 
in  the  quiet  of  the  Lady  chapel,  or  of  a  side  aisle,  with  a 
leader  voicing  the  silent  petitions  of  the  rest  who  respond 
with  the  famiUar :  "  We  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us,  good 
Lord."  If  we  are  to  win  the  world  we  must  get  rid  of  our 
formality,  and  fall  back  on  our  need  and  our  God. 

But  there  has  already  appeared  in  print  1  a  contrast 
which  is  worth  quoting  here.     Is  it  not  true  ? 

"  Twelve  o'clock  sounds  from  the  grey  tower  of  the 
parish  church — the  Litany  is  over  and  some  of  the  scanty 
congregation  hurry  away,  but  a  faithful  few  stay  behind  for 
the  missionary  intercessions.  They  are  scattered  over  the 
nave  and  only  a  faint  murmur  is  heard  in  response  to  the 
clauses  in  the  Cuddesdon  Manual  of  Missionary  Inter- 
cessions read  by  the  Rector,  and  yet  this  small  congregation 
*  In  Central  Africa,  September  191 1. 
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represents  the  11,000  paxishioners  of  the  parish  church. 
They  have  done  their  best,  but  it  seems  a  feeble  attack  on 
the  principalities  and  powers  and  rulers  of  the  darkness 
of  this  world. 

"  It  is  the  last  Monday  of  the  month  at  Msalabani ;  the 
church  bell  rings  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  quadrangle  and 
upper  and  lower  schools  are  absolutely  deserted,  but  the 
church  is  full  of  boys — out-school  teachers,  Hegongo  pupil 
teachers  and  mission  workers,  because  it  is  the  day  for 
intercessions  and  no  one  is  willingly  absent.  One  of  the 
cantors  starts  a  metrical  Litany  (A.  &  M.  468)  and  all  join 
in  the  refrain  : — 

'  Twakuomba,  twakuomba, 
Tulinde  na  maovu 
Utupe  neema  yako  !  * 

"  After  the  first  verse  the  priest-in-charge  offers  thanks- 
givings and  every  voice  responds.  '  We  thank  Thee,  we  bless 
Thee,  O  God.'  Groups  of  petitions  and  prayers  follow 
each  successive  verse  of  the  Litany  for  the  Church  Catholic, 
for  Christians,  for  sinners,  for  catechumens  and  hearers, 
and  for  the  heathen  and  Mohammedans.  The  responses 
come  with  much  of  the  fervour  of  the  early  Christians 
described  by  Justin  Martyr  ;  for  the  Africans  realise  to  the 
full  that  it  is  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  between  Christianity 
and  heathendom  and  that  only  prayer  will  help  them  to  win 
through." 

It  is  perhaps  hard  for  many  at  home  to  see  heathenism 
as  some  see  it  who  have  been  but  just  brought  out  of  dark- 
ness into  light,  or  as  others  who  have  come  from  light  to  look 
that  darkness  in  the  face.  But  true  prayer  takes  us  to 
the  throne  of  God  whereon  is  the  "Lamb  as  It  had  been 
slain."  And  as  we  look  on  that  slain  Lamb  there  may 
pass  into  us  a  love  which  can  mingle  with  that  offered 
already  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  there  can  pass 
out  of  us  a  spirit  not  our  own  to  purify,  to  quicken,  and  to 
save. 
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VII 


As  we  close  this  study,  there  is  one  thought,  Hnked 
easily  with  our  last,  which  must  not  be  omitted.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  barrier  to  the  development  of  the  reorganisa- 
tion and  revivification  of  the  Home  Base,  and  hence  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Church's  missions,  is  our  disunion. 
Something  already  has  been  said  about  it ;  but  the  great 
fact  is  that  if  Christianity  is  to  be  world-saving,  Christianity 
must  be  world-wide,  and  to  be  world-wide,  Christianity 
must  be  one.  The  accomplishment  of  this  unity  ought 
to  lie  nearest  the  heart  of  Catholics  since  it  lay  nearest 
the  Heart  of  their  Lord  ;  and  the  possibility  of  its  realisation 
has  been  shown  to  us  increasingly  as  bound  up  with  the 
missionary  cause.  Movements  like  those  we  have  been 
advocating  tend  to  this.  For  the  Laymen's  Movement  in 
Canada  it  has  been  said :  "  The  far-reaching  importance 
of  the  real  missionary  problems  which  it  has  set  itself 
to  solve  .  .  .  has  revealed  a  unity  among  us  that  was 
not  otherwise  apparent,  and  has  opened  up  channels  of 
co-operation  that  would  otherwise  have  remained  closed. 
East  and  West,  high  and  low,  have  thus  been  brought 
together  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace.'^ 
A  lay  movement  among  our  university  undergraduates, 
full  of  encouragement  as  it  is,  has  no  greater  promise  than 
that  revealed  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  hope  in  which  it  started, 
a  hope  expressed  in  these  words  :  "  The  Campaign  Move- 
ment launched  itself  because  it  was  believed  that  in  this, 
the  primary  aim  of  the  Church,  there  was  no  real  disunion 
among  Churchmen  whose  eyes  were  on  the  Cross  of  their 
Lord."  As  we  read  the  history  of  the  past  it  is  not  hard 
to  find  the  cause  of  disunion  ;  as  we  look  into  the  future 
we  can  see  that  that  disunion  must  disappear.  We  who 
are  Catholics  in  practice  have  most  to  trust  to  as  we  look 
out  across  the  world.  If  our  Lord  is  in  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
1  Third  A.R.,  p.  6. 
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ment,  will  He  not  draw  if  He  be  lifted  up,  and  will  not 
the  eyes  of  the  child-nations,  turning  to  the  Father,  see 
Him  there  ?  We  are  not  going  to  compromise  our  position 
nor  deny  our  faith,  but  we  ought  to  bid  our  brethren  come 
out  with  us  where  the  battle  is  fiercest,  content  that  in  the 
stress  of  the  battle  the  Lord  will  show,  in  and  through  us, 
the  truth  about  Himself.  We  can  prove  that  the  Cross 
is  best  by  putting  on  the  badge  ;  we  can  prove  that  the 
Sacraments  are  best  by  exhibiting  the  supernatural  life  ;  and 
we  can  win  our  brethren  best  by  a  policy  of  love.  Nor  is 
it  only  to  be  done  in  the  foreign  field ;  we  must  begin  at 
home.  This  is  the  victory  that  overcomes  the  world  ;  and 
in  the  day  of  certain  triumph  that  is  to  be,  the  One,  Holy, 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  shall  go  out  to  meet  her  Lord 
with  the  old  cry  and  none  other  : — 

"  NON  NOBIS,  DOMINE,  NON  NOBIS,  SED  NOMINI 
TUO  DA  GLORIAM." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

"  THE    CHRIST   IN    NEED 


"  Thou  sayest  this  sad  day  '  I  thirst '  again, 
And  I,  remembering  how  to  ease  Thy  pain 
Some  harsh-faced  Roman  stained  and  seared  with  war 
Gave  Thee  his  vinegar, 

(And  earned  a  fuller  comfort  than  he  gave), 
Go  forth  to  seek  for  Thee  at  Thy  behest 
Not  only  such  suave  souls  as  please  me  best, 
But  rough,  sour  souls  that  Thou  didst  parch  to  save  !  " 

' — Arthur  Shearly  Cripps. 


Our  last  three  studies  have  been  concerned  with  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  Need  of  the  Church  in  East  Africa,  and  with 
some  attempt  to  estimate  the  resources  possessed  by  the 
Church  at  home  ;  but  it  does  not  do  to  end  there.  We 
have  still  one  more  chapter.  The  story  of  what  has  been 
done  is  heroic,  viewed  from  whatever  standpoint,  but  it 
still  remains  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  ultimate  theory  of 
Christian  missions.  And  for  this  reason — that  although 
there  are  many  methods  of  proving  the  case,  there  is 
only  one  which  will  ever  set  in  motion  on  an  adequate 
scale  those  forces  and  potentialities  which  we  reviewed  as 
possibilities  in  our  last  chapter. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  arrive  at  this  supreme  argument, 
especially  as  it  is  so  much  more  than  an  argument ;  but  it  is 
as  well  to  remind  ourselves  first  how  plain  and  simple  is 
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even  the  ordinary  "  philosophy  of  missions."  To  begin  with, 
they  are  based  on  a  command  so  definite,  so  oft  repeated, 
and  so  authoritative  that  it  alone  is  ample  reason  for  the 
Church's  missionary  enthusiasm.  This,  and  this  by  itself, 
sent  out  Bishop  Mackenzie.  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  whole  creation  " — so  S.  Mark  gives 
the  words;  and  S.  Matthew  Hkewise  :  "  Go  ye  therefore,  and 
make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  : 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  com- 
manded you."  S.  Luke  records  more  fully  a  final  conversa- 
tion in  which,  Uke  the  widening  circles  in  a  pool  disturbed 
by  a  stone,  the  preaching  was  to  spread  from  Jerusalem  to 
Judea,  from  Judea  to  Samaria,  and  from  Samaria  until  it 
had  reached  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.  That  it 
reached  at  least  to  the  limits  of  the  then  known  world  within 
a  century  is  the  mere  fact.  By  then  the  earliest  Christian 
writer  not  included  in  the  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture  had 
spoken  of  it  as  passing  the  mysterious  bounds  of  the  civilised 
world,  and  men  were  worshipping  in  a  wattle-and-daub 
church  on  the  site  of  Glastonbury.  Other  apostles  had  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  dim  East.  To  them,  to  men  who  were 
slaves  of  Jesus  Christ,  there  could  be  no  argument  against 
that  plain  command.  They  did  not  stay  to  ask  if  a  heathen 
rehgion  might  not  be  good  enough  for  heathen  men ;  and 
if  the  Gospel  appeared  anjnvhere  to  fail,  the  only  possible 
conclusion  was  that  it  must  be  sent  out  again  in  the  hps 
of  better  men.  As  Professor  Armitage  wrote  1  the  other 
day  :  "  The  prow  of  Paul's  ship,  as  he  crossed  the  narrow 
^gean  that  separates  Asia  from  Europe,  rent  to  tatters 
all  the  coward  arguments  against  Christian  missions  that 
half-hearted  disciples  have  framed  from  that  day  to  this. 
There  was  every  weighty  argument  save  one  against 
his  course,  but  that  one  outweighed  them  all :  for  he  had 
been  bought  with  a  great  price,  and  he  accounted  himself 
the  bond-servant  of  Jesus  Christ." 

^  In  the  Hibbert  Journal,  July  1910. 
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Why  it  is  that  the  Gospel  must  be  universally  proclaimed 
is  almost  self-evident,  for  it  claims  for  itself  that  it  is  a 
unique  and  universal  Gospel.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
truth  has  many  facets  like  a  well-cut  diamond,  and  that  a 
number  of  men  may  see  truth  in  at  least  as  many  ways, 
but  even  so  it  remains  that  the  Gospel  way  of  looking  at 
truth  is  announced  to  be  the  only  adequate  way.  "  I 
am  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life  :  no  one  cometh  unto 
the  Father  but  by  Me,"  said  the  Christ  Himself,  and  His 
Apostle  is  but  echoing  that  saying  when  he  preaches  : 
"  In  none  other  is  there  salvation  :  for  neither  is  there 
any  other  name  under  heaven,  that  is  given  among  men, 
wherein  we  must  be  saved."  It  is  Professor  Harnack 
who  says  of  Christ  that  He  speaks  "  like  a  man  who  has 
rest  and  peace  for  his  soul,  and  is  able  to  give  life  and 
strength  to  others,"  and  yet :  "  He  o-ffers  men  an  inexorable 
alternative.''  i  For  the  moment  we  are  not  at  all  concerned 
with  any  question  as  to  what  happens  to  people  who  do  not 
get  a  chance  of  hearing,  for  even  if  that  were  unanswerable, 
it  would  be  no  justification  for  our  not  doing  what  we 
could  to  let  them  hear.  It  is  because  we  forget  what 
"  truth  "  means,  that  we  can  even  consider  for  a  moment 
the  possibility  of  not  passing  it  on.  Anything  less  than 
the  truth  is  not  the  truth.  There  is  no  escape  from  an 
English  Archbishop's  famous  dilemma :  //  your  religion 
he  not  true  you  must  change  it ;  if  it  is  true  you  must 
propagate  it. 

What  perhaps  is  obscured  among  us  is  the  fact  that 
our  religion  is  "  true  "  ;  or,  if  we  may  so  say,  how  truly 
true  it  is.  This  forgetfulness  makes  it  almost  startling  to 
read  S.  John  nowadays,  for  his  assurance  is  exactly  what 
we  are  inclined  to  miss.  Who  dares  look  out  to-day  at  the 
world  of  men  and  of  thought,  and  say  :  "  We  know  that  we 
are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  the  evil  one.  And 
we  KNOW  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us 
an  understanding  that  we  may  know  Him  that  is  true, 
^  What  is  Christianity  P  p.  37, 
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and  we  are  in  Him  that  is  true,  even  in  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  Hfe."  There 
Hes  hid  the  secret  of  Paul's  ship  and  Nero's  garden,  of 
Columba,  Aidan,  and  Augustine,  of  Blandina,  Agnes  and 
Agatha — of  strong  missionary  and  virgin  martyr  :  "  We 
KNOW  this  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life."  And 
S.  John  has  a  significant  conclusion :  "  My  little 
children,  guard  yourselves  from  idols."  "  You  men  and 
women  of  a  newer  age,  watch  lest  any  lesser  conviction  steal 
the  worship  and  allegiance  of  your  hearts." 

It  is  not  out  of  place,  then,  to  conclude  a  missionary 
study  book  by  a  study  of  the  nature  of  our  Faith,  for  it  is 
there  and  only  there  that  the  mainspring  of  missionary 
thought  and  action  can  be  found.  We  return  from  the  white 
fields  to  Him  Who  saw  them  first,  and  from  cross-bearers 
to  the  Cross. 

II 

The  philosophy  of  missions  begins  at  an  end — when, 
in  the  words  of  the  Evangelist :  "  Jesus  said :  It  is  finished  ; 
and  He  bowed  His  Head  and  gave  up  His  Spirit."  For  thus 
a  King  came  by  His  own.  Francis  Thompson  has  expressed 
it  when  he  says  : 

"  Golgotha — 
Saw  Breath  to  breathlessness  resign  His  breath 
And  Life  do  homage  for  His  crown  to  death." 

It  was  in  some  sort  a  coronation,  but  a  coronation  amazing 
to  us  equally  because  so  unlike  the  conceptions  of  men  and 
so  Uke  the  behaviour  of  God.  We  feel  it  to  be  like  God 
because  as  one  watches  the  progress  to  the  throne  one  is 
irresistibly  impressed  by  the  quiet  dignity,  the  surpassing 
courage,  and  above  all  the  complete  assurance  of  the  King's 
Son.  Bound  before  Pilate,  yet  unhesitating  ;  serene  in  the 
Via  Dolorosa ;  brave,  with  a  tender  humility  of  bravery 
that  shames  the  word,  while  the  nails  tore  His  Hands  j 
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and  so  royally  silent  in  His  pure  white  robing  on  the  Tree, 
that  one  at  least  was  won  by  this  alone  to  admit  His 
sovereignty.  Thus  the  King  came  by  His  own.  However 
natural  the  words,  it  is  hard  to  feel  that  the  Evangelist 
had  not  a  deep  meaning  in  his  dignified  language  :  "  He 
gave  up  His  Spirit."  It  is  an  echo  from  that  winter  scene 
in  Solomon's  Porch  :  "I  lay  down  My  life.  No  one  taketh 
it  away  from  Me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  Myself.  I  have 
power  to  lay  it  down  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again." 
Bishop  Pearson  very  rightly  speaks  of  the  Resurrection  as 
"  an  eminent  act  of  omnipotency,"  but  the  Death  was  no 
less  regal.  "  Consummaium  est,"  cried  the  King ;  "I 
have  brought  all  things  to  their  fitting  end  ; "  "  and  gave 
up  His  Spirit."     O  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

For  all  this,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  withhold  our  wonder  at 
that  expression  when  we  think  that  the  words  do  not  mean  : 
"  Everything  is  over  and  done  for,"  but :  "  Everything  is 
completed."  There  is  no  need  to  review  at  any  length  the 
situation  at  which  our  Lord  looked  from  the  Cross — ^it  is 
so  often  done,  but  we  must  notice  that  Christ  cried  that 
His  life's  work  was  consummated  while  as  yet  no  steps 
had  been  taken  towards  the  restoration  of  order  in  what 
seemed  chaos  among  His  disciples,  and  of  victory  in 
what  seemed  defeat.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  humili- 
ating pity  of  Swinburne's  phrase  :  "  Pale  Galilean  !  " 
It  was  as  a  matter  of  fact  when  the  people  were  alienated, 
bearing  "  palm-shaped  spears  " — ^who  had  borne  "  spear- 
shaped  palms,"  as  a  modern  preacher  puts  it — when  the 
disciples  had  fled,  and  when  the  pohtical  and  religious 
authorities  had  seemingly  nipped  any  pretensions  of 
rebellion  against  any  established  order  in  the  buld,  it  was 
then  that  Christ  in  satisfaction  announced  the  completion 
of  His  work  and  went  to  His  own  place.  And  so  we  are 
taught  to  see  that  the  value  of  what  He  had  been  doing  is 
not  to  be  gauged  by  earthly  standards.  The  Cross  must  be 
the  consummation  of  some  plan  of  God's  since  it  assuredly 
was  not  a  consummation  of  any  human  work  of  man's  on 
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man's  earth.  And  so  it  is.  The  Incarnation  of  God  on 
earth,  in  the  flesh  taken  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  was  brought 
to  an  end  on  the  Cross,  and  that  Incarnation  was  a  dehber- 
ate  scheme,  if  we  use  the  word  reverently,  on  the  part  of 
Almighty  God.  It  is  true — ^infinitely  true — that  the 
Empty  Tomb  and  the  Heavenly  Throne  are  essentials  in 
the  working  out  of  God's  purposes,  for  if  Christ  be  not  risen 
and  ascended  we  are  of  all  men  the  most  miserable,  but,  so 
to  speak,  these  were  inevitable  when  the  Divine  Lord  had 
endured  to  the  moment  of  that  cry.  In  a  period  which 
stretches  from  the  angehc  Annunciation  to  the  Divine 
Death,  a  Plan  was  elaborated  and  finished. 

The  Gospel  story  opens  with  the  bestowal  of  a  Name  that 
was  to  be  the  key  of  the  whole  :  Jesus,  for  He  shall  save  His 
people  from  their  sins.  He  Himself  declared  His  mission 
unmistakably  when  He  said  that  the  Son  of  Man  had 
come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  Again  and 
again,  now  in  the  crowded  courtyard,  now  to  the  guilty 
woman  in  the  Temple,  now  in  the  Pharisee's  house.  He 
sought  and  saved.  With  His  marvellous  serenity  He 
made  it  plain  to  a  wondering  world  that  the  Son  of 
Man  hath  power  to  forgive  sins  ;  and  beyond  question  the 
later  Church  is  but  following  the  earher  and  S.  Paul,  when 
the  hfe  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  insisted  upon  as  pri- 
marily an  atonement,  full,  perfect  and  sufficient,  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world.  But  what  is  Sin  ?  Sin  is  no  arbitrary 
decision  of  Allah  that  this  is  right  and  that  wrong  because 
it  is  His  whim  that  it  should  be  so,  and  its  forgiveness  does 
not  he  in  any  necessity  to  make  God  forgiving.  The 
nature  of  God  is  forgiveness  ;  the  problem  is  to  make  man 
forgiveable.  For  sin,  an  act  of  a  man's  free  will,  builds 
by  its  very  nature  a  barrier  between  man  and  God.  It  is 
not  that  God  hides  His  face  from  the  sinner,  but  that,  as 
hght  cannot  be  together  with  darkness,  so  God  cannot  see 
sin.  Sin  came  between  the  world  and  its  God  hke  the  gulf 
between  Dives  and  Lazarus.  And  once  there,  the  dilemma 
was  nearly  hopeless.     God,  in  giving  man  free  will,  that 
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creature  and  Creator  might  rejoice  together  in  a  holiness 
otherwise  unobtainable,  could  not  take  away  sin  by  force 
without  man  ceasing  to  be  man,  or  act  as  if  it  were  not  there 
without  God  ceasing  to  be  God.  And  thus  sin  is  itself 
rebellion,  and  breeds  rebellion  grosser  with  every  fall ; 
it  is  a  barrier  built  by  man  between  earth  and  heaven,  God 
smitten  to  the  Heart  with  love  on  one  side,  and  Man  in  open 
arms  of  pride  and  self-will  on  the  other.  And  did  he  turn, 
his  old  sin  unremovable  was  still  a  barrier  between.  As  in 
the  story  of  the  Argive  Helen,  unseen  swords  preserved  the 
shrine  inviolate.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a  familiar  tale :  "  A 
flaming  sword  turned  every  way  to  keep  the  way  to  the 
tree  of  hfe."  "  As  I  walk'd  through  the  wilderness  of  this 
world,"  says  John  Bunyan,  "...  I  saw  a  man  cloathed  with 
rags.  .  .  .  And  a  great  burden  on  his  back.  .  .  .  And  he 
brake  out  with  a  lamentable  cry,  saying.  What  shall  I  do?  " 
That  this  is  any  sort  of  complete  explanation  of  the 
problem  of  sin,  of  its  nature  and  of  its  consequences,  cannot 
of  course  be  pretended  for  a  minute.  At  the  best  it  can 
be  but  one  aspect  of  the  truth.  But  if  it  be  but,  as  it  were, 
one  shaft  of  light  of  the  many  that  are  reflected  from  the 
many  facets  of  the  diamond,  still  all  such  shafts  point  back 
to  the  Heart  which  sent  them  out.  "  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,"  is  the  heart  of  the 
diamond,  and  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died 
for  us.  All  that  He  did  wiUingly  and  gladly,  in  continual 
union  with  the  Will  and  Love  of  the  Father,  may  not  be 
comprehended  by  us,  but  it  is  true  that  He  is  the  Light  of 
the  World.  The  wine-press  was  trodden  alone.  One  set 
His  face  back  to  the  garden  Who  had  chosen  to  be  born 
among  the  thorns  and  pain  of  human  sin  for  that  very  end. 
Then  it  was  that  the  very  antipathy  which  blocked  the 
way  of  man  to  God,  fell  at  length  in  all  its  horror  upon 
the  Son  of  Man.  That  sin  was  rebellion,  they  showed  when 
they  fell  upon  the  One  who  had  not  rebelled  ;  that  sin  was 
scorching  pain  and  dread  disease,  was  seen  when  the  One 
Who  had  no  sin  put  out  His  hand  and  touched  it.    Then 
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God  watched  Man  suffer  willingly  for  men  what  He  had 
suffered  unnecessarily  at  the  hands  of  men,  and  at  last  the 
sword  bit  deep  into  the  heart  of  One  whose  sinlessness 
forbade  Him,  not  to  die,  but  to  be  bound  by  death.  Jesus 
by  his  obedience  cut  a  way  through  to  God.  He  slew 
the  enmit}'  through  the  Cross.  He  did  more  :  He  lent  His 
strength  to  any  who  would  step  into  the  breach  after  Him. 
CUnging  to  His  skirts,  men  may  pass  the  sword  of  God's 
purity  which  keeps  the  way,  for  "  if  any  man  sin  we  have 
an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous, 
and  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  And  that  touch 
of  His  garment  means  that  hfe  throbs  in  veins  poisoned 
with  the  germs  of  death,  for  men  are  not  saved  by  sitting 
still,  but  by  recei\'ing  the  new  life,  by  being  transformed, 
by  being  united  to  the  Beloved.  And  it  was  this  that  was 
the  Plan  consmnmated  on  the  Cross. 

A  modern  novehst  ^  has  said  something  of  that  plan 
which  is  worth  quoting.  He  puts  into  the  Hps  of  one  of 
his  characters  these  words  :  "I  am  not  a  Christian,  and  so 
I  put  it  that  a  man  who  was  as  infinitely  above  the  rest  of 
mankind  as  Shakespeare  is  above  the  child  which  is  idiotic 
from  its  birth  and  has  never  felt  the  warmth  of  the  shghtest 
spark  of  reason,  found  it  necessary  to  die  and  believe  that 
his  death  atoned  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  Ah  ! 
if  I  only  beUeved  that  he  was  right,  how  instinctively  I 
should  beheve  that  he  was  God !  No  one  but  God  could 
have  thought  of  that." 

We  can  make  a  picture  of  what  it  is  so  hard  to  express 
otherwise,  and  the  picture  is  more  adequate  than  words 
because  it  contains  more  than  one  idea.  There  is  a  gulf 
fixed  between  two  cUffs,  only  to  be  passed  if  spanned  by  a 
bridge.  That  bridge  is  planned,  and  its  building  assured 
by  the  architect  when  the  foundation-stone  has  once  been 
laid.  The  work  of  Christ  on  earth  was  concerned  with  the 
building  of  that  bridge.  God  was  the  architect,  and  He  sent 
His  Son  to  clear  the  way  of  obstacles,  to  choose  materials, 

1  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson,  in  The  Angel  of  Pain.     The  ilalics  are  mine. 
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to  indicate  the  design,  to  guarantee  the  work,  and  to  lay 
the  foundation-stone.  Nothing  could  be  begun  until  that 
was  laid,  and  the  laying  was  in  tears  and  blood.  To-day 
a  fair  Bridge  spans  that  chasm  between  earth  and  heaven. 
It  is  compacted  of  living  stones,  its  spans  are  Sacraments, 
and  its  name  is  the  Catholic  Church — that  divine  way  by 
which  souls  may  travel  up  to  God.  But  the  foundation- 
stone  was  Christ  Himself,  and  although  (as  it  were)  the 
Bridge  has  to  be  renewed  by  every  generation,  that  Stone 
is  its  guarantee  for  ever.  The  price  of  its  laying  was  the 
Blood  of  God.  But,  laid,  the  Master-Builder  had  but  one 
cry  :    "  It  is  finished  ;  "  and  He  gave  up  His  Spirit. 


Ill 

The  fact  that  the  Cross  was  in  a  great  and  true  sense 
the  completion  of  the  Plan  of  God,  makes  it  true  also  for 
us  to  say  that  it  was  in  one  sense  a  cessation  of  God's  work. 
Of  course  it  is  true  that  the  work  of  the  Divine  Son  and  of 
the  Father  is  eternal  and  infinite,  and  that,  through  the 
Holy  Spirit, 

"  every  vict'ry  won, 
And  every  thought  of  holiness, 
Are  His  alone." 

as  also  it  is  true  that  the  great  "  Body  of  the  Church  "  is 
the  "  Fullness  of  Christ,"  and  its  action  is  His  action. 
But  it  is  even  here  that  we  come  up  against  the  supremely 
great  truth  that,  since  the  Cross,  there  has  been  in  one 
sense  a  real  silence  of  God.  When  Christ  was  upon  earth 
God  was  acting  as  it  were  independently  of  men,  for  it 
made  no  difference  in  a  sense  to  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ 
whether  men  beheved  on  Him  or  whether  they  did  not. 
He  had  His  great  Work  to  do,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  He 
did  it — alone.  The  Incarnation  hung  for  a  moment  on 
Mary's  word,  but  after  that  our  Blessed  Lord  presses 
steadily  toward  His  goal,  alone  in  the  dark  nights  of  prayer, 
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"  Jesus  only  "  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  and  alone 
under  the  Gethsemane  olives  and  when  all  His  disciples 
forsook  Him  and  fled.  That  solitary  figure  stands  before 
Pilate,  is  bound  in  silence  to  the  pillar,  seems  to  move  in 
isolation  down  the  Via  Dolorosa,  and  is  most  supremely 
alone  against  the  blackening  sky  on  Calvary.  His  loneli- 
ness is  perhaps  the  most  striking  factor  in  our  Lord's  life 
on  earth,  but  certainly  the  silence  of  Christ  has  been  the 
most  striking  factor  ever  since.  For  God  is  silent.  Not  only 
has  no  one  of  us  ever  had  exactly  the  experience  of  Nico- 
demus,  or  of  the  woman  with  the  alabastron  of  ointment, 
or  of  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  but  more,  no  one  of  us  is 
ever  likely  to  have.  We  seem  to  shrink  from  the  complete 
recognition  of  God's  silence,  with  all  that  it  involves,  but 
the  truth  is  that  although  there  is  a  ministry  of  angels,  and 
although  there  is  a  continual  work  of  God,  the  normal 
method  of  man's  salvation  is  not  through  these  agencies. 
A  great  bishop,  whom  we  associate  more  with  cold  logic 
and  weighty  arguments  than  with  missionary  addresses, 
preached  a  missionary  sermon  in  which  the  full  weight 
of  his  common-sense  Christianity  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  this.  "  God,"  he  says,i  "  if  He  had  so  pleased,  could 
indeed  miraculously  have  revealed  every  religious  truth 
which  concerns  mankind,  to  every  individual  man ;  and 
so  He  could  have  every  common  truth,  and  thus  have 
superseded  all  use  of  human  teaching  in  either.  Yet  He 
has  not  done  this,  but  has  appointed  that  men  should  be 
instructed  by  the  assistance  of  their  fellow-creatures  in 
both." 

These  rather  dry  eighteenth-century  words  state 
the  too-often  forgotten  truth  that  [the  Cross  marked  a 
consummation,  and  that  God  has  never  normally  worked 
alone  since  then  in  the  affairs  of  this  world.  Simple 
as  it  is,  it  is  profound  and  startling.  There  is  a  tribe  in 
Central  Africa,  let  us  say,  sunk  in  superstition,  savagery, 

1  Bp.  Butler :   Sermon  at'j^the  S.P.G,  Anniversary  in  S.  Mary- 
le-Bow,  February  i6,  1738-9. 
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and  heathenism.     Now  it  is  only  a  matter  of  fact  and 
experience  that  that  tribe  will  remain  so  until  it  come  into 
contact  with  Christian  men  ;    for  although  it  attain  even 
to  a  high  measure  of  civihsation  through  the  production 
within  it  of  some  black  Socrates  or  Lycurgus — or  (better  as 
an  illustration)  of  some  Odin  as  he  was  conceived  to  have 
been  by  the  genius  of  Carlyle  in  his  "  Heroes  " — still  a 
knowledge  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ  could  not  come  to 
them  by  such  means.     They  must  remain  heathen  and 
non-Christian.     Plainly,  straightforwardly,  and  in  honest 
English,  they  cannot  be  Christianised  without  us.     God  is 
silent.     You  may  think  it  an  inscrutable  mystery,  but  the 
thunders  of  Sinai  and  the  lips  of  God  moving  visibly  are 
past.     It  is  not  His  Will  now  to  make  revelation  either 
through  another  Incarnation  or  through  an  angel  of  the 
Lord.     God,  having  of  old  time  spoken  unto  the  fathers  in 
the  prophets  by  divers  portions  and  in  divers  manners, 
hath  at  the  end  of  these  days  spoken  unto  us  in  His  Son 
Who  .  .  .  when  He  had  made  purification  of  sins,   sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.     Once  He 
walked  on  earth.     Once  he  preached  to  men.     Once  He 
planned    Sacraments    and    founded  a  Church.     But    He 
climbed  up  on  to  a  Cross.     He  was  nailed  there,  with 
outstretched  arms  of  welcome,  but  arms  nailed  immovably 
to  the  wood.     His  Heart,  breaking  with  love,  was  accept- 
able in  the  eyes  of  the  Father.     He  died  there.     And  I  do 
not  wrong  Him  if  I  say,  having  regard  to  the  eternal, 
unchanging,  propitiating  love  of  that  ever-wounded  Heart, 
that  it  is  as  if  He  hung,  white  on  His  black  Cross,  silent, 
irremovable,   up   between  man   and  God — His  perpetual 
sacrifice  man's  perpetual  plea. 

But  plain  and  simple  as  it  is,  men  do  not  believe  it. 
There  is  something  horrifying  about  the  naked  truth  of  it 
as  there  is  about  all  truth  put  nakedly.  It  was  said  but 
the  other  day  upon  a  public  platform  in  a  big  city  of  over 
three  hundred  thousand  souls  that  had  contributed  only 
some  ;f9oo  to  a  well-known  missionary  society  (supported 
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in  that  city  by  the  very  great  majority  of  Churches)  as  a 
result  of  a  year's  work,  that  if  the  Church  would  not 
evangelise  the  world,  God  would  use  other  means.  It  was 
the  local  treasurer  who  spoke,  and  he  tried  to  draw  satis- 
faction out  of  that.  But  the  experience  of  nineteen  hundred 
years  gives  it  the  lie.  Old  Mataka  who  died  ignorant  near 
Masasi  because  Bp.  Steere  could  not  send  him  a  teacher,^ 
is  only  one  of  millions  more  who  have  given  it  the  lie. 
Christ  did  not  cry  "  Consummaium  est "  for  nothing. 
What  further  purposes  may  be  hid  in  the  mind  of  God 
are  beyond  our  speculation  ;  and  even  if  we  have  a  right  to 
speculate,  we  have  no  right  to  be  lazy  as  a  result  of  specula- 
tion. What  we  do  know  is  what  God  has  left  His  Church 
to  do  ;  and  every  soul  that  has  gone  out  into  the  dark 
without  Christ  ever  since  He  came  a  light  into  the 
world,  cries  aloud  in  his  passing  that  God  expects  the 
Church  to  do  it. 

It  is  of  course  often  argued  that  God  wiU  never  suffer 
to  be  lost  the  heathen  who  have  not  heard,  and  from 
that  seemingly  invincible  argument  we  arrive  at  a  kind 
of  unexpressed  content  that  what  we  neglect  to  do  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Father  will  somehow  set  right.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  such  a  chaotic  philosophy  has  dulled  the 
conscience  of  many  Englishmen  ;  but  it  can  be  nothing  less 
than  the  apathy  of  selfishness  that  is  content  with  such 
excuse.  That  apathy  never  stops  to  inquire  if  there  is  not 
such  a  thing  as  conscious  sin,  even  to  an  unevangeUsed 
heathen,  or  to  ask  if  that  same  merciful  Father,  knowing 
aU,  would  have  been  so  emphatic  in  His  commands,  and  so 
inscrutable  in  His  counsels,  if  all  was  to  be  well  in  any  case. 
We  do  not  indeed  know  that  the  heathen  is  lost  eternally 
who  dies  without  hearing  of  the  Cross.  Probably  the  more 
Christian  we  are,  the  more  certain  grows  the  conviction  of 
our  hope.  But  that  does  not  lessen  the  terror  of  their 
loss.  There  is  but  one  standard  by  which  we  can  measure 
it.  The  world  before  Christ  came  into  it  was  precisely  in 
1  History  of  V.M.C.A.,  p.  130. 
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the  position  of  the  world  that  has  never  heard  of  Him  ;  and 
God  knew  that  the  loss  that  world  incurred,  even  so,  was 
awful  enough  to  warrant  Gethsemane  and  Golgotha.  And 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  in  no  less  terms  than  those  of  the 
Blood  of  His  Son  that  God  values  whatever  loss  to  any  soul 
is  due  to  the  neghgence  and  apathy  of  His  witnesses. 

And  thus  the  other  side  to  the  silence  of  God  is  the 
activity  of  man.  You  may  say,  if  you  hke,  that  the  Plan 
of  God  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  was  "  a  Sufficient 
Saviour,"  and  "  a  Witnessing  Church  "  ;  but  as  we  say  it,  we 
must  remember  that  His  plan  in  that  case  is  not  complete 
without  the  second  part.  In  so  far  as  we  consider  all 
those  benefits  which  Christ  means  to  confer,  and  is  able 
by  His  Cross  and  Passion  to  confer,  upon  the  souls  of  men 
here  and  now  in  this  life,  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  useless  and 
valueless  without  the  co-operation  of  men.  The  very 
knowledge  of  Christ  would  have  perished  from  the  world 
if  the  generation  of  His  witnesses  had  determined  neither 
to  tell  of  it  nor  to  act  upon  it  in  any  way  ;  and  if  any  one 
generation  were  to  do  the  same,  obliterating  what  had  been 
raised  in  wood  or  stone  or  printed  page  as  His  monument 
by  generations  before  it,  then  in  like  manner  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  would  die.  He  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  given  us  a 
guarantee  against  that  contingency  as  well  as  an  assurance 
that  our  present  knowledge  is  accurate,^  but  upon  every 
generation  it  does  depend  whether  or  not  the  light  of  Christ 
illuminate  some  heathen  nation's  world. 

An  American  writer  has  drawn  upon  'his  imagination 
to  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  in  a  way  which,  if  it  be  read 
reverently  and  sympathetically,  does  do  so  as  few  other 
sermons  or  writings  can  do.^  He  pictures  our  Blessed 
Lord  after  the  Ascension,  welcomed  back  to  the  glory  of 
Heaven  by  the  Father  and  the  angels  and  archangels  of  the 
heavenly  Court ;  and  he  allows  himself  to  express  in  human 

^  S.  Matthew  xvi.  i8  ;    and  S.  John  xiv.  26,  xvi.  13. 
*  Mr.  S.  D.  Gordon,  in  Quiet  Talks  on  Service.     I  have  ventured 
to  re-tell  the  parable. 
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language  something  of  what,  after  all,  must  happen  when 
the  angels  try  "  to  look  into  "  the  mystery  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. The  archangel  Gabriel  is  made  to  speak.  He  looks 
up  wistfully  into  that  holy  Face  still  bearing  traces  of  that 
"  bruising,"  which  was  His  more  than  any  man's,  and  at 
those  Hands  still  scarred,  and  he  whispers  : — 

"  Master,  You  suffered  much  down  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  comes  the  low  reply. 

"  And  Master,"  persists  the  angel,  "  do  they  all  know 
down  there  about  what  You  did  for  them  yet  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  our  Lord  very  quietly. 

"  Then,  Master,"  says  S,  Gabriel  wonderingly,  "  What 
is  Your  plan  ?  " 

"  Well,"  our  Lord  must  answer,  "  I  told  some  of  them. 
There  are  Peter  and  James  and  John  and  Andrew,  the 
fishermen,  and  one  I  called  from  the  receipt  of  custom,  and 
a  few  more.  They  will  tell  others,  and  these  will  tell 
others,  and  so  on,  until  all  know." 

Gabriel,  says  our  author  very  quaintly,  knows  men 
rather  well,  for  he  has  been  down  here  on  several  errands  for 
God,  and  it  is  with  a  kind  of  pained  and  dawning  appre- 
hension as  he  thinks  of  what  it  will  cost  his  Master  if  they 
do  not  tell,  that  he  says : — 

"  But,  Master,  suppose  that  some  forget.  Suppose 
that  away  in  the  distant  centuries — the  twentieth  century — 
they  get  so  busy  about  other  things,  quite  good  things  in 
themselves,  but  still  other  things,  and  they  forget  to  tell. — 
What  then  ?  "  His  eyes  grow  big  as  he  thinks  of  it ;  but 
from  the  Lord  and  Master  of  angels  and  men  comes  the 
low  and  steady  reply  of  the  Truth  and  the  Life  : — 

"  Well,  Gabriel,  I  have  no  other  plan.  I'm  counting 
on  them." 

Yes,  He  is  "  counting  on  them  "  ;  waiting  so  silently, 
so  resolutely,  so  sorrowfully,  far  more  than  one  can  think 
for  those  who  bear  His  Name  to  do  His  bidding.  .  .  . 
Is  His  expectancy  so  strange  ?  "I  also  am  a  man  having 
under  myself  soldiers  ;   and  I  say  to  this  one,  Go,  and  he 
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goeth  ;  and  to  another  Come,  and  he  cometh."  So  said  the 
Latin  centurion  who  could  not  but  imagine,  in  his  simple 
heart,  that  so  great  a  Lord  as  this  Jesus  would  have  His 
servants  too.  He  Himself  must  not  be  troubled  to  come  to 
the  house.  And  what  a  wistfulness  there  is  in  the  answer  : 
"  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel."  No, 
not  in  Israel,  the  new  Israel,  although  He  is  counting  on 
them.  .  .  . 

"  He  expecteth  !     He  expecteth  ! 
Down  the  stream  of  time 
Still  the  words  come  softly  ringing 
Like  a  chime. 

"  Shall  we,  dare  we,  disappoint  Him  ? 
Brethren  !    let  us  rise  ! 
He  Who  died  for  us  is  watching 
From  the  skies  ; 

"  Watching  till  His  royal  banner 
Floateth  far  and  wide. 
Till  He  seeth  of  His  travail. 
Satisfied." 


IV 

But  it  is  the  inner,  deeper  significance  of  all  this  that 
lies  at  the  heart  of  any  enthusiasm  and  love  for  missions 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  without  knowing  that, 
we  ourselves  shall  be  little  stirred.  Go  back  to  that  silent 
God.  Why  is  He  silent  ?  Is  it  because  He  does  not  care  ? 
Or  is  it  because  He  is  not  able  to  speak  ?  And  if  He  is  not 
able  to  speak,  and  wishes  to  do  so,  what  must  be  His  grief  ? 
There  wiU  stiU  be  no  sorrow  like  unto  His  sorrow. 

That  "  I  thirst !  "  which  fell  from  the  Cross  of  Christ,  is 
often  taken  to  mean  more  than  human,  temporal  need  ; 
and  indeed  in  any  case  it  cannot  be  denied  that  He  Who 
desired  the  souls  of  men  as  a  great  Lover,  Whose  love  stood 
the  greatest  test  while  on  earth,  still  desires  them.    He 
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would  still  stretch  out  quick  hands  to  the  disciple  sinking 
in  the  sea  ;  He  would  still  point  the  bewildered  student, 
as  in  the  dark  of  that  night  visit,  to  a  revelation  of  the 
Truth  ;  and  He  would  still  gather  the  travaihng  and 
heavy-laden,  along  with  the  lambs  of  the  flock,  into  the 
Bosom  of  His  rest.  And  He  has  made  provision  for  the 
doing  of  it.  "  Ye  are  the  Body  of  Christ,"  leaped  to  the  hps 
of  S.  Paul  as  he  realised  it,  "  and  members  in  particular." 
Christ  came  to  preach  good  tidings  :  "  He  that  heareth  you, 
heareth  Me.  Go.  .  .  .  Preach.  .  .  ."  Christ  came  to  hft 
the  burden  of  sin  and  save  the  sinking  sinner :  "As  the 
Father  hath  sent  Me  even  so  send  I  you.  .  .  .  Whosesoever 
sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven."  Christ  came  healing 
our  sicknesses  and  bearing  our  infirmities  :  "  Lay  ye  hands 
on  the  sick  and  they  shall  recover."  In  other  words,  Christ 
looks  to  the  Church  to  present  Him  to  the  world.  And  it  is 
more  even  than  this.  S.  Paul  often  speaks  of  our  Lord  as 
Head  of  the  Church,  the  Body  ;  but  he  also  has  passages  in 
which  "  Christ  has,  if  possible,  a  more  impressive  position 
still :  He  is  no  part,  but  rather  the  whole  of  which  the  various 
members  are  parts."  1  This  is  what  that  very  early  Chris- 
tian writer,  S.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  means  when  he  says  : 
"  Even  as  through  the  body  the  Saviour  used  to  speak  and 
heal,  so  .  .  .  God  clothes  Himself  with  man  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men  .  .  .  now,  with  the  Church."  2  Indeed,  it  is  not 
untrue  to  say  that  the  hving  Christ  is  not  presented  to  the 
world  otherwise  ;  for  not  only  is  it  true  that  the  mere 
knowledge  of  Him  depends  on  human  agency,  but  also  it 
is  true  that  the  quality  of  that  knowledge  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  Church.  This  is  what  we  mean  in  the 
first  instance  when  we  say  that  the  Lord  Christ  is  in  need  : 
He  is  in  need  of  adequate  expression.  He  wiU  win  souls 
if  only  He  be  expressed.  The  pulsing  burning  power  of  the 
Gospel  is  as  great  to-day  as  ever  it  was — ^yes,  and  greater ; 

1  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson,  on  Ephesians  i.    22,  23  (5/.  Path's 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians). 

2  Clem,  of  Alex.,  Eclog.  Proph.  23. 
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for  slow  though  it  be,  we  are  growing  up  into  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ.  But  meantime, 
He  is  in  need.  He  is  limited  in  the  extent  of  His  work. 
Speaking  at  Liverpool  in  January,  1912,  Mr.  Holland, 
the  well-known  Warden  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Hostel  in  Allahabad  and  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Allaha- 
bad, said  :  "  We  know  that  God  will  only  work  for  the 
revelation  of  Christ  Jesus  through  the  Church :  which 
means  that  the  Church,  by  the  exact  extent  of  its  missionary 
operations,  is  daring  to  set  the  limit  beyond  which  God 
shall  be  powerless  to  work  for  the  enlightenment  and 
redemption  of  men  through  Christ."  And  He  is  limited, 
too,  in  the  beauty  and  love  that  He  would  exhibit  towards 
the  world.  "It  is  plainer  than  ever,"  says  Dr.  Armitage 
Robinson,  "  that  without  the  Church  the  Christ  is  incom- 
plete :  and  as  the  Church  grows  towards  completion,  the 
Christ  grows  towards  completion  ;  '  the  Christ — if  we  may 
so  use  the  language  of  our  own  great  poet — that  is  to 
be.'  "  It  is  no  exaggerated  language,  nor  any  impossible 
disparagement  of  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  glorified 
Ivord.  But — for  a  reason  that  we  can  weU  understand,  even 
we — it  has  been  the  Divine  order  that  the  world  shall  learn 
of  Him  from  the  lips  and  in  the  lives  of  His  servants  ;  that 
the  satisfaction  of  His  throbbing  Heart  shall  lie  with  us  ; 
and  that  we  shall  have  it  in  our  power  to  drive  Him  dumb, 
hungry,  outcast,  and  impotent  among  the  sons  of  men. 
"Christ  is  lacking  ! "  cried  a  great  heart  in  North  Africa 
seventeen  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  the  thought  of  it  led 
him  to  devotion  and  love  as  great  as  it  well  could  be. 
"  Christ  is  in  need  !  "  we  cry  who  look  on  Africa  and  the 
world  to-day — and  shall  there  be  less  result  ?  And  here,  as 
ever,  there  is  but  one  eternal  sjonbol  of  His  need.  "  Look 
into  Christ's  eyes  on  Calvary  and  see  the  great  speechless 
agony  of  God."  In  the  vision  of  the  medieval  saint,  the 
dead  Christ  on  the  Cross  was  quickened  into  Hfe  by  the 
tears  of  the  penitent  at  His  feet.  Then  the  Hands  held 
fast  by  sin  are  loosened  by  love  and  the  arms  of  God  can 
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be  about  the  sinner  as  He  bends  forward  to  clasp  him 
from  the  Tree.  And  wherever  sinners  do  not  know  or  do 
not  care,  there  the  Lord  hangs  slain  ;  and  the  Lord  hangs 
slain  in  countless  heathen  lands  because  the  Church  by  her 
silence  has  denied  Him  the  quickening  balm  of  sinner's 
love. 

"  Am  I  a  stone,"  cries  Christina  Rossetti — 

"  That  I  can  stand,  O  Christ,  beneath  Thy  Cross, 
To  number  drop  by  drop  Thy  blood's  slow  loss. 
And  yet  not  weep  ?  " 

Let  us  look  a  httle  more  closely  into  this  conception  of 
the  missionary  work  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Holland,  already 
mentioned,  gives  us  an  illustration  of  one  aspect  of  it 
that  is  too  modern  and  too  complete  to  be  passed  over. 
The  quite  recent  creation  of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan 
electorates  in  India  has  brought  into  prominence  sixty 
millions  of  the  outcast  pariah  class  in  that  empire.  They 
have  become  a  political  factor,  and  both  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan parties  seek  to  claim  them  because  they  wiU  give  a 
big  majority  to  the  party  that  can  win  their  support.  They 
had  been  thought  to  be  Hindu,  but  the  pohtical  situation 
has  urged  the  Mohammedan  party  into  the  bringing  forward 
of  a  claim  that  they  are  not  Hindus  at  all.  And  why  ? 
Because  the  Hindu  world  regarded  them  as  such  scum  that 
they  were  forbidden  to  enter  a  Hindu  temple  ;  no  Hindu 
priest  might  minister  to  their  need  ;  and  their  touch  defiled 
a  co-religionist.  Was  there  ever  a  parallel  to  those  sixty 
million  souls  beyond  the  pale  of  their  own  faith — the  poor, 
the  weary,  the  burden-bearers  whom  Christ  came  to  save 
if  He  came  to  save  a  soul !  And  for  a  century  those  people 
have  been  eager  to  become  Christian.  "  Give  me  the  men," 
said  the  Bishop  of  Madras  five  years  ago,  "  and  I  can  see 
my  way  to  the  baptism  of  ten  milUon  in  my  own  diocese 
within  ten  years,  and  of  thirty  million  in  very  httle  more." 
"  Since  I  came,"  said  a  man  to  Mr.  Holland  who  had  done 
three  years'  work  among  them,  "  I  cannot  recollect  the  day 
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on  which  I  have  not  had  to  say  *  No  '  to  villages  asking  for 
Christian  teachers.  Why,  I  am  doing  it  all  the  time  !  " 
But  what  does  that  mean  ?  It  means  that  in  every  one  of 
those  villages  Christ  has  been  thirsting  for  souls,  and 
dying  of  thirst.  It  means  also  that  sixty  millions  of  the 
very  kind  of  men  whom  He  especially  loves  have  been 
asking  for  light  and  dying  in  darkness  :  going  starving 
when  there  is  a  Bread  of  Life  ;  and  that  no  one  of  them 
has  died  or  starved  but  Christ  has  died  and  starved  in 
him.  He  has  been  in  need  in  India,  and  He  has  been 
in  need  at  home.  There,  He  has  gone  naked  and  we 
have  not  clothed  Him  ;  here.  He  has  longed  to  visit 
the  prison,  and  we  have  held  Him  back.  And  now, 
for  a  political  contingency,  these  outcasts  are  in  the  hands 
of  Moslem  and  Hindu  !  But  it  is  not  a  government  action 
that  has  made  their  spoiling  possible,  nor  is  it  they  who  are 
spoiled.  Only  once  again  the  Lord  has  been  betrayed  by 
the  friends  who  claim  to  kiss  Him. 

But  it  is  not  only  that  a  mission-staff  too  small  means 
a  confinement  of  the  Christ  within  bounds  too  narrow  for 
His  Love,  for  a  mission-staff  inadequately  furnished  means 
a  presentation  of  Christ  no  less  inadequate.  For  example, 
the  command  of  Christ  was  to  heal ;  and  perhaps  it  is  only 
in  this  century  that  we  have  realised  that  that  super- 
natural power  of  healing,  which  He  gave  at  one  time  so 
abundantly  and  which  is  still  in  operation  in  Unction  and  in 
the  prayer  of  Faith  whether  of  saints  or  of  men,  has  been 
supplemented  no  less  divinely  by  medical  and  surgical 
science.  Impregnable  Jerichos  are  breached  in  the  mission- 
field  by  the  doctor  where  the  priest  and  the  evangelist 
seem  hopeless.  Many  a  Mohammedan  has  seen  the 
features  of  Christ  in  a  doctor's  face  from  a  hospital  ward 
who  would  scarce  have  seen  Him  in  any  other  way.  This 
becomes  an  expression  of  our  Lord  ;  and  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  the  doctor  are  as  it  were  fingers  with  which  Christ 
stoops  to  heal.  Then  how  have  we  served  Him  here  ? 
We  have  sent  out  men  as  His  representatives  who  are 
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forced  to  make  use  of  makeshifts  and  who  are  cramped  for 
room.  Again  and  again  pitiable  tales  come  from  mission 
hospitals  reduced  to  straits  which,  in  a  London  hospital, 
would  flood  the  daily  newspapers  with  indignant  letters. 
The  Lord  is  in  need  again.  Here,  where  the  need  is  greatest, 
where  He  is  least  known  and  yet  more  critically  read  in  the 
"  Members  "  than  anywhere  else,  we  cramp  His  action, 
or  send  empty  away  the  lame  and  the  halt  and  the  bhnd 
whose  appeal  to  His  Compassion  is  no  less  than  of  old. 

And  yet  again,  what  sort  of  men  have  we  sent  to 
missionary  work  ?  Have  we  selected  our  best  men  for  this, 
the  most  important  work,  or  have  we  kept  the  best  at  home  ? 
China  needs  an  expression  of  the  wisdom  of  God  such  as 
England  has  had  these  ten  centuries  ;  but  where  do  we  place 
our  divinity  professors  ?  India  needs  an  expression  of  the 
poverty  and  humility  of  Christ  ;  but  have  we  given  her 
brethren  of  S.  Francis  ?  We  are  a  Society,  and  every  one 
of  us  is  responsible  for  the  tone  of  the  whole.  If  the 
Church  at  home  makes  light  of  the  apostolic  virtues  of 
poverty,  obedience,  and  chastity,  she  cannot  expect  to 
breed  priests  who  hold  them  dear.  Good  men  and  noble 
have  done  Christ-work  in  the  foreign  field,  but  they  have 
for  the  most  part  done  it  independently  of  the  Church. 
For  the  rest  we  have  too  often  sent  out  second-rate  men  : 
men  whose  degrees  do  not  promise  high  honour  at  home, 
or  men  of  a  class  we  dare  to  think  good  enough  for  the 
colonies  but  not  good  enough  for  England.  Many  indeed 
of  these  have  been  worthier  representatives  of  their  Master 
than  those  who  sent  them  out ;  but  it  is  the  spirit  that 
matters.  We  were  called  to  show  the  Face  of  Christ  to  the 
heathen  world  ;  we  knew  He  would  be  judged  not  by  the 
thousand  clergy  at  home,  but  by  the  one  abroad ;  we  thought, 
if  we  stopped  to  think,  that  His  very  activity  depended 
on  the  material  that  we  placed  at  His  disposal ;  and  what 
have  we  done  ?  As  a  Church,  what  have  we  done  ?  Is  it 
a  day  in  which  to  recall  what  little  there  may  be  of  which 
we  may  be  least  ashamed  ?     Is  it  not  rather  a  day  in  which 
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we  should  weep  because  we  have  done  nothing  as  we 
should  ?  The  weight  has  been  in  the  wrong  place.  Our 
eyes  have  been  turned  in  instead  of  out.  Our  I<ord  has 
wandered  along  the  highways  of  the  earth  in  rags  and 
poverty  and  shame.  The  world,  too  often  with  justification, 
has  laughed  at  our  missionaries  and  in  them  has  laughed  at 
our  Lord  ;  but  it  is  we  who  have  sent  Him  out  to  mockery. 
"  Ye  despise  My  Name,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  And  ye 
say  :  Wherein  have  we  despised  Thy  Name  ?  In  that  ye 
offer  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  sick,  and  polluted  bread 
upon  mine  altar,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 


It  may  be  urged  that  aU  this  is  true  of  the  home  field 
as  well  as  of  the  foreign,  and  that  we  ought  to  save  the 
home  heathen  first.  So  common  an  argument  is  this  that  it 
is  perhaps  worth  while  deahng  with  it  all  by  itself  :  at  least, 
if  only  to  show  how  glad  we  would  be  if  we  could  deal 
with  it  once  and  for  all.  It  is  true  that  Christ  is  in  need 
at  home,  both  in  the  person  of  those  who  suffer  or  who 
sin  without  knowing  Him,  and  of  those  who  fail  to  act  for 
Him  as  He  wishes  them  to  act.  But  the  argument  "  home 
heathen  first  "  is  the  argument  of  people  who  either  do 
not  think,  or  who  stand  upon  another  platform  than 
our  own. 

In  the  strictest  and  truest  sense  there  are  no  home 
heathen  at  all.  Curiously  enough  the  word  heathen  is 
derived  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  root  which  means  "  remote 
country,"  or  "  foreign,"  as  we  should  say  ;  and  a  heathen  is 
properly  a  person  who  has  not  heard  of  the  truth.  He  does 
not  know  the  true  God.  But  there  are  scarcely  any  such 
in  England.  There  are  very  many  people  who  will  not  be 
Christians  after  the  manner  of  Christ,  and  there  are  some 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  such  ignorance  that  they  are 
actuaUy  unaware  of  the  Christian  claim  upon  them  ;  but 
these  latter  require  a  great  deal  of  searching  for  ;  and  if  our 
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objector  knows  one,  he  ought  to  be  utterly  ashamed  that 
he  has  not  witnessed  to  that  person  long  ere  this.  The 
simple  truth  is,  that  if  people  are  starving  spiritually  in 
England  it  is  because  they  won't  eat ;  whereas  miUions  are 
starving  abroad  because  they  can't  eat.  It  might  be  true 
that  if  we  could  save  people  by  force  we  ought  to  remain  in 
England  ;  but  since  our  business  can  only  be  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  Gospel  and  leave  the  rest  to  God,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  ought  to  go  where  people  have  not  heard  rather  than 
where  people  will  not  hear.  It  is  not  untrue  to  say  that 
no  one  next  Sunday  in  England  need  go  without  hearing 
the  Gospel,  since  whatever  exceptions  there  are,  are 
abnormal ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  person  so  poor  that  he 
has  never  been  able  to  afford  a  halfpenny  Gospel.  Even 
such  a  one  could  get  one  given  to  him  without  the  least 
difficulty. 

And  again,  not  only  are  there  no  home  heathen  in  the 
sense  that  there  are  foreign,  but  the  representation  of  the 
Christ  that  has  been  made  is  so  unequally  divided.  May 
we  suggest  it  in  the  form  of  a  story  ? 

The  Black  Death  had  broken  out  again  in  England,  and 
people  were  dying  by  the  thousand  in  every  city  every 
week.  At  first  no  remedy  was  known  ;  but  at  last  a  doctor 
in  Newcastle  discovered  a  certain  cure,  and  one  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  knew  it.  He  called  an  assembly  of 
Newcastle  doctors,  told  them  of  it ;  ordered  them  first  to 
open  dispensaries  in  Newcastle,  and  then  to  carry  the  news 
of  it  throughout  England.  He  further,  being  a  rich  man, 
left  ample  means  for  his  scheme  ;  and  went  on  business  to 
America.  On  his  return,  he  landed  in  Liverpool,  and 
discovered  to  his  utter  amazement  that  people  were  dying 
there  of  the  plague  as  wholesalely  as  ever.  The  Liverpool 
doctors  had  heard  of  no  remedy,  and  were  hopelessly 
trying  old  methods.  He  hastened  to  London  :  there  it 
was  the  same.  Up  through  the  Midlands  the  same  ;  but 
in  Yorkshire  and  Durham  just  a  few  scattered  villages  had 
dimly  heard  of  his  discovery  left  to  Newcastle.    There  he 
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went  at  last,  only  to  discover  that  dispensaries  had  stood 
for  months  in  every  street,  that  the  drug  was  accessible 
to  every  soul,  and  that  the  doctors  were  worried  to  death 
and  ever  planning  new  attractions  by  which  they  might 
persuade  the  few  people  to  swallow  their  medicine  who  had 
.-as  yet  refused.  His  money,  too,  had  hardly  been  drawn 
upon  ;  and  but  for  the  folly  of  those  doctors  all  England 
might  at  least  have  had  a  chance  to  be  saved. 

And  what  will  that  Physician  say  ?  "  Inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  not  ...  ye  did  it  not  to  Me.  ..."  And  I 
■cannot  bring  myself  to  write  the  end  of  that  parable  lest 
it  also  should  be  true  of  us. 


VI 

This  plan,  then,  of  a  consummated  work  of  God  and  of 
consequent  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Church  as  the  means 
whereby  Christ  would  express  Himself  to  the  world,  carries 
with  it  an  individual  message.  The  very  greatness  of  God 
means  that,  in  our  language.  He  must  give  infinite  atten- 
tion to  detail  ;  for  He  is  too  great,  too  omniscient,  too 
omnipotent,  to  pass  by  the  least  unrecognised,  or  to  suffer 
anything  to  happen  without  Him.  The  very  hairs  of  your 
head  are  all  numbered,  and  not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
ground  without  our  Father  knowing  it.  That  Mind  which 
^planned  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  the  slaying  of 
the  Lamb,  so  that  the  Lamb  was  slain  from  Eternity  though 
not  yet  in  Time,  minded  also  the  least  part  in  the  fulfilment 
of  His  Plan.  Although  His  is  no  blind  power  forcing 
its  way  to  its  own  end,  irrespective  of  human  will  and 
.co-operation,  still  He  looks  for  such  co-operation,  and  we 
must  meet  Him  in  it,  or  deny  Him.  If  we  deny  Him,  then 
there  will  be  tedious  years,  and  a  readjustment  on  a  scale 
so  mighty  and  so  incomprehensible  to  us  that  it  is  only 
possible  to  God,  to  whom,  being  God,  it  must  be  necessary. 
'"  The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceeding 
small."    We  may  help  or  we  may  hinder,  but  we  cannot 
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finally  prevent ;  although  it  must  be  true,  difficult  as  it  is  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  Eternal,  that  there  is  something  which 
corresponds  in  the  hfe  of  God  to  what  we  mean  when  we 
say  that  we  can  add  to  and  protract  "  the  great  speechless 
agony  of  God."     And  yet,  with  it  all — 

"  God  is  working  His  purpose  out  as  year  succeeds  to  year, 
God  is  working  His  purpose  out  and  the  time  is  drawing 

near  ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  draws  the  time,  the  time  that  shall  surely 

be. 
When  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  glory  of  God  as  the  waters 

cover  the  sea." 

Each  of  us  may  ask,  What  part  shall  I  have  in  that 
glorious  consummation  ? 

This  individualism,  then,  comes  to  us  as  a  personal 
question  not  to  be  shirked,  but  to  be  answered  as  we  must 
one  day  make  answer  when  the  thoughts  of  every  heart 
shall  be  revealed.  A  personal  question  calls  for  its  expres- 
sion in  personal  language,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may 
say  four  things  about  our  own  part  in  God's  Plan. 

First,  each  one  of  us  has  a  pari  in  God's  world-wide  Plan. 
We  admit,  of  course,  that  individuals  have  had  parts  before 
of  eternal  destiny.  There  was  that  breathless  moment  when 
angels  and  God  waited  for  the  answer  of  the  Maid  of 
Nazareth  ;  for  God  as  surely  would  not  have  forced  the 
necessary  consent  of  Mary  any  more  than  He  forces  our  con- 
sent to  a  score  of  things  in  everyday  life.  There  was  that 
other  moment,  in  the  Capernaum  synagogue,  when  many 
had  heard  our  Lord  set  out  so  solemnly  that  which  was  to  be 
formulated  later  by  Him  in  the  Holy  Communion  and  had 
turned  away  with  their  "  This  is  a  hard  saying ;  who  can 
hear  it  ?  "  And  then  another  of  God's  weighty  questions 
was  heard  on  earth :  "  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?  "  We 
are  unable  to  think,  even,  what  would  have  happened  if 
Mary  had  refused  or  if  the  Apostles  had  declined  to  be 
foundations  in  the  City  of  our  God  ;  but  this  is  certain,  that 
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for  each  of  them  God  had  planned  a  definite  part.  For 
some  He  had  planned  little,  for  some  much.  Some  men's 
parts  seemed  great,  and  were  small ;  others  seemed 
small,  and  were  great.  Pilate,  lording  it  in  his  curule 
chair,  believed  that  the  destinies  of  his  little  world  turned 
on  his  decision  ;  but  the  Christ  set  a  lower  valuation  on 
him.  Ananias,  the  obscure  disciple  in  Damascus  City,  had 
only  half  an  hour's  sick- visiting  to  do,  as  far  as  we  know,  in 
God's  Plan,  but  to  this  half-hour  fell  the  baptism  of  an 
apostle  to  whom  God  wished  to  entrust  the  evangelisation 
of  Europe  and  the  shaping  of  the  Christianity  of  the  world. 
A  hundred  questions  surge  up  in  us  as  we  think  these 
things,  but  we  refuse  to  obey  the  modern  fashion  of 
permitting  what  we  do  not  know  to  paralyse  our  use  of 
what  we  do,  and  the  great  fact  remains  that  each  of  us  has 
a  part  in  God's  world-wide  Plan.  Black  squares  or  gold  in 
the  mosaic,  at  least  He  plans  us  all  to  be  there. 

Secondly,  if  you  do. not  do  your  part,  no  one  else  can.  We 
are  less  disposed  to  grant  this,  perhaps,  than  what  has 
gone  before,  and  yet  possibly  it  is  more  visibly  true  than 
the  other.  We  have  seen  already  that  every  one  of  the 
years  of  the  Church's  neglect  has  proved  that  it  is  not 
God's  inscrutable  Will  to  hand  over  the  work  which  He 
entrusted  Her  to  do  to  some  one  else.  He  has  made  men, 
and  He  is  not  going  to  turn  them  into  machines.  That 
determination  has  already  cost  Him  the  Cross  ;  He  is  the 
willing  Lord  still  Who  bore  it  once,  and  if  need  be  He  will 
bear  it  still.  And  thus  when  God  gives  a  man  a  work  to 
do.  He  gives  him  a  chance  of  refusal,  and  He  does  not  make 
that  refusal  insignificant  by  immediately  providing  another 
workman  if  the  first  refuse.  We  know  it  in  the  hard  facts 
of  everyday  life.  We  cannot  say  of  the  influence  which 
we  bring  to  bear  upon  another,  that  we  will  not  bring  it  to 
bear,  but  rather  pass  the  object  of  it  over  to  someone  else. 
You  cannot  find  another  who  will  exert  the  same  influence 
which  has  been  given  you  to  exert  ;  and  if  you  could,  the 
moment  would  have  gone  by,  the  person  to  be  influenced 
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would  have  changed,  however  imperceptibly,  without  your 
influence,  as  he  would  not  have  changed  with  it,  and  the 
thing  become  irrevocable  for  good  or  for  ill.  The  intense 
pathos  of  "  what  might  have  been  "  is  precisely  that 
it  never  can  be  now.  And  what  you  might  have  done, 
what  you  ought  to  have  done,  just  then,  when  it  was 
required,  can  never  be  done  by  anyone  else  if  you 
do  not  use  your  opportunity.  Every  day  men  look 
back  on  hfe  and  say  what  they  would  do  now,  if  they 
had  the  chance  they  had  then.  Half  the  trouble  of  the 
world  is  caused  by  men  trying  to  do  for  others  what 
others  ought  to  have  done  previously  for  themselves  ;  but 
try  as  they  will,  the  moment  is  past,  and  just  that  work, 
with  all  that  it  entailed  of  influence  and  importance,  can 
never  be  done  at  all.  And  so  it  is  true  in  the  affairs  of 
souls.  Men  are  for  ever  regretting  that  they  did  not 
speak  that  word  or  do  that  deed,  which  might  have 
saved  a  brother.  But  it  was  only  they  who  cotdd  speak 
it,  only  they  whose  actions  counted  at  that  time  with 
that  man,  and  they  know  at  last  how  true  it  is  that  if  you 
do  not  do  your  part,  no  one  else  can. 

And  so,  thirdly,  we  are  left  with  one  conclusion  that 
the  salvation  in  this  life  of  some  other  soul  turns  on  whether 
you  do  or  do  not  do  your  part.  I  am  well  aware  how  we 
shrink  from  this  ;  but  of  all  the  truths  graven  deep  across 
the  world  this  is  the  most  obvious,  that  God  has  not 
scrupled  to  place  the  control  of  His  law  of  life  in  the 
hands  of  men.  We  ourselves  are  letters  in  the  inscription 
so  graven,  for  we  have  had  parents  who  in  very  truth  bade 
us  be.  And  if  God  in  so  great  measure  has  left  the  control 
of  the  life  of  the  body  in  the  hands  of  men,  is  it  a  wonder 
that  He  has  left  the  control  of  the  hfe  of  the  soul  in  our 
hands  too  ?  Of  course  it  is  true  that  no  man  can  save  his 
brother,  because  salvation  is  a  matter  of  a  man's  own  will ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  man  can  withhold  from  his  brother 
that  which  would  give  him  the  chance  of  his  salvation. 
We  have  seen  that  the  evangeUsation  of  the  world  rests  on 
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the  Church ;  it  is  just  a  coroUary  that  the  salvation  of 
individuals  rests  on  individuals.  There  are  an  infinite 
number  of  strands  in  the  rope  which  draws  each  soul  into 
the  City  ;  but  in  God's  Plan  there  are  never  more  strands 
than  are  required,  and  if  one  snap,  the  rope  may  break. 
It  is  your  shilling  which  God  may  require  to  save  a  soul 
in  China,  and  He  wants  it  at  His  own  time  and  not  before 
or  after.  It  is  your  son  whom  God  may  require  to  bring 
the  Gospel  to  a  village  in  Africa,  and  He  waits  for  your 
"  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  !  "  It  is  your  life  that 
God  may  require — ah  !  what  for  ? — perhaps  only  to 
inspire  another  or  to  pray  another  into  strength  for  work, 
but  it  rests  with  you  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Gordon  has  another  one  of  his  stories  about  this.^ 
He  pictures  a  soul  passing  into  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  that 
is  above,  and  being  welcomed  by  a  Chinaman  within. 
"  Oh  !  "  says  the  Chinaman,  "  I  have  been  waiting  so  long 
to  thank  you  for  what  you  did  for  me  !  "  "  But  I  was  never 
in^China,"  says  the  new-comer. 

"No,"  says  the  Chinaman,  "  but  I  was.  I  lived  without 
the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  until  a  missionary  brought  the 
knowledge  to  me,  and  he  left  the  Book  with  me  that  led 
me  to  the  Truth.  Since  I  came  here,  I  learned  that  I 
owe  that  Book  to  your  money  given  in  England,  and  I 
think,  next  to  our  Lord,  you  are  the  best  friend  I  have." 

It  may  be  American  and  perhaps  a  little  overdrawn, 
and  very  simple,  but  it  reveals  a  truth.  The  salvation  of 
some  other  soul  turns  on  whether  you  do  or  do  not  do 
your  part. 

Only  one  thing  remains  to  be  said,  and  that  is  this : 
People  often  say,  "  But  I  do  not  know  what  God  wants  me 
to  do  !  "  c^nd  it  is  very  frequently  true.  Again,  advisers 
and  confessors  often  have  to  say,  "  I  do  not  know  what 
God  wants  you  to  do  !  "  and  that  is  even  more  frequently 
true.  But  God  knows  what  He  wants  you  to  do.  God 
knows  what  He  wants  each  one  of  us  to  do,  and  He  is,  as 
In  Quiet  Talks  on  Service^ 
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a  rule,  quite  willing  to  tell  us.  There  are  very  many  more 
people  who  will  not  do  what  they  are  told  than  there  are 
who  have  not  been  told  what  they  should  do.  It  is  not 
often  that  God  refuses  to  speak  ;  it  is  more  often  that  we 
refuse  to  hear.  We  begin  by  saying  :  "  Well,  in  any  case, 
I  shan't  do  this  "  ;  or,  "  In  any  case,  I  can't  do  that  "  ;  and 
God  does  not  speak  then.  Those  of  the  King's  servants 
who  are  ready  to  do  whatsoever  their  Lord  the  King  shall 
appoint,  are  those  of  the  King's  servants  who  know  what 
He  wishes  them  to  do.  And  all  our  worries  fall  away  before 
this  :  we  cannot  refuse  to  be  willing  to  do  God's  will,  if 
we  hear  it,  without  knowing  that  we  refuse  ;  and  it  is  to 
that  He  looks.  God  knows  what  He  wants  you  to  do : 
are  you  willing  to  do  it,  if  you  know  it,  whatever  it  be  ? 

(i)  Each  one  of  us  has  a  part  in  God's  world-wide  plan. 

(2)  If  you  do  not  do  your  part,  no  one  else  can  do  it  for 

you. 

(3)  The  salvation  of  some  other  soul  turns  on  whether  you 

•do,  or  do  not  do,  your  part. 

(4)  And  God.  Who  knows  what  your  part  is,  is  looking  to 

see  if  you  are  servant  enough  to  be  willing  to  do  it. 

VII 

There  is  only  one  place  in  which  God  thus  speaks  to 
men,  and  that  is  the  place  of  the  Cross.  It  does  not  follow 
that  He  is  going  to  call  a  man  into  a  sacrifice  which  we  would 
compare  with  that,  but  He  calls  no  man  who  is  not  wilhng 
at  least  to  bear  the  uttermost  and  who  does  not  recognise 
that  the  Cross  is  the  eternal  badge  of  God.  "  God  never 
hides  His  scars  to  win  a  disciple,"  says  a  modern  preacher. 
"  It  seems  to  me,"  wrote  Pascal,  "  that  Jesus  Christ,  after 
His  resurrection,  allowed  His  wounds  only  to  be  touched^ ; 
we  must  unite  ourselves  to  His  sufferings  only."  All 
through  the  Scripture  it  is  the  same.  "  When  He  had 
shown  them  His  Hands  and  His  Side  ...  He  said  unto 
them.  As  My  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you."" 
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"  There  went  with  Him  great  multitudes,  and  He  turned 
and  said  unto  them  .  .  .  Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  own 
cross  and  come  after  Me,  cannot  be  My  disciple."  When, 
later.  He  was  about  to  call  one  of  the  chiefest  of  His  disciples, 
it  was  this  that  He  said :  "1  will  show  him  how  great 
things  he  must  suffer  for  My  Name's  sake."  And  we  think 
instinctively  of  many  more,  of  the  eager  young  man  offered 
the  prospect  of  the  homeless  Jesus,  of  the  aspiring  apostles 
offered  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings  as  the  price  of  His 
crown,  and  of  the  wavering  disciples  shown  clearly  that 
broken  Body  and  spilled  Blood  was  the  cost  of  entering  into 
life.  The  greatest  of  all  causes  was  inaugurated  by  the 
Cross,  consists  in  the  preaching  of  the  Cross,  and  involves  the 
bearing  of  the  Cross.  It  has  set  a  thousand  other  crosses 
beginning  in  Jerusalem  and  extending  wherever  yet 
disci pleship  has  taken  men  ;  and  it  will  win  "  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth  "  only  when  crosses  have  been  set  there 
too.  Suffering  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  life,  and  pain  the 
environment  in  which  the  noblest  virtues  grow.  Suffering 
is  the  cost  of  sacrifice,  and  sacrifice  is  the  cost  of  love. 
Love,  poured  out  by  God,  drunk  in  by  men,  is  the  purging 
of  sin  and  the  atonement  of  the  world,  and  Love  is  generated 
in  the  Heart  of  Jesus.  Coming  there  to  be  saved,  men  go 
out  thence  to  save.  And  the  Heart  of  Jesus  is  eternally 
shown  to  men,  only  when  they  look  towards  Calvary. 

"  O  Cross  that  liftest  up  my  head, 

I  dare  not  ask  to  fly  from  thee  ; 
I  lay  in  dust  life's  glory  dead, 
And  from  the  ground  there  blossoms  red 

Life  that  shall  endless  be." 

And  at  the  place  of  the  Cross,  we  get  the  vision  of  the 
Cross  ;  but  what  vision  ?  It  is  of  Jesus  Who  is  inseparable 
from  His  Cross,  and  it  is  the  vision  of  Jesus  laden  with  His 
Cross  that  we  see.  It  is  the  vision  of  a  Christ  constrained 
and  bound,  of  a  Christ  wounded  and  weak,  of  a  Christ  in 
need,  that  we  see  first  of  all.     You  cannot  pass  through  a 
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Cross  from  which  Jesus  has  gone  in  order  to  reach  the  throne 
where  Jesus  reigns,  for  Jesus  is  inseparable  from  His  Cross, 
and  it  would  not  be  the  Cross  at  all  if  He  were  not  on  it. 
It  is  the  heart  stabbed  by  the  sight  of  the  Christ  in  pain  that 
dies,  and  rises  again  to  the  power  of  the  Christ  Who  rose. 

We  can  see  why  this  is  so  in  the  story  of  S.  Peter's  Call. 
He  was  called  first  by  the  lakeside  in  Galilee,  and  he  was 
ever  being  called  during  the  months  that  followed  ;  but  his 
last  call  made  the  man.  That  call  came  by  way  of  a  vision. 
It  was  after  the  night  of  betrayal  and  the  hours  of  growing 
demoralisation  as  he  crouched  over  the  fire  in  the  court- 
yard, and  in  the  dim  light  of  the  early  morning  had  denied 
again,  while  the  cock  crew.  But  his  questioners  were  on 
the?.r  feet  now,  forgetful  of  the  servant  as  the  Master  was 
led  out  from  what  had  been  the  first  inquiry  of  the  high- 
priest.  "  And  the  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter," 
and  Peter  looked  at  Him.  And  what  did  S.  Peter  see  ? 
They  had  but  just  been  spitting  on  his  Lord  ;  a  rain  of 
furious  blows  had  fallen  upon  that  bowed  and  patient 
head ;  and  the  disciple  must  have  seen  in  His  eyes  the 
soul  of  a  man  by  whose  side  Death  is  walking.  Months 
before,  when  he  had  been  sinking  in  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
S.  Peter  had  seen  a  strong  face  bending  over  him  to  save. 
N  ow  it  is  all  the  other  way.  The  Lord  is  bound  and  helpless, 
the  Lord  is  sinking  into  death,  the  Lord  is  silent  already, 
that  Lord  Who  will  speak  so  rarely  again,  though  all  the 
woi'k  is  yet  to  be  done  !  If  S.  Peter  fail  Him,  who  should 
strengthen  the  brethren,  what  must  not  His  passion  be  ? 
And  the  Christ  in  Need  cries  out  across  the  gulf  of 
man's  hate  to  the  one  faithful  heart  in  all  that  throng  lest 
it,  too,  fail. 

And  the  Lord  has  never  ceased  to  look  like  that  on  His 
would-be  disciples.  When  they  see  Him  so,  the  love  that 
has  loved  Him  for  serving  is  quickened  into  the  love  that 
would  serve,  and  the  flame  of  it  bums  out  into  self-sacrifice 
that  saves  the  world.  But  sometimes  His  disciples  fail 
to  catch  His  eye  even  though  they  have  come  to  the  place 
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of  the  Cross,  and  the  Christ  in  Need  goes  out  to  a  double 
rejection,  and  to  wounds  in  the  house  of  His  friends  as  well 
as  to  the  spears  of  Pilate  and  the  taunts  of  Jews.  Yet  it  is 
by  this  look  that  He  calls  us  to  service.  And  it  may  be  ours 
to  look  back  into  the  eyes  of  that  stricken  Master  with  a 
glance  that  gladdens  the  very  heart  of  God,  for  by  it  He 
knows  that  the  price  of  His  love  has  been  weU  paid  since 
it  has  bought  a  slave  but  made  a  son. 

"  A  Man  of  Sorrows  amongst  us  came, 
An  outcast  Man,  and  a  lonely  ; 
But  He  looked  on  me  ;    and  through  endless  years 
Him  must  I  serve.  Him  only." 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  C.   PORTER 

The  following  is  of  peculiar  interest  as  it  is  from  the  pen  of 
an  African  priest,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Chiponde.  and  is  translated 
from  the  Swahih  magazine,  Msimulizi,  for  February  1910. 

"  Mr.  Porter  is  called  the  '  Old  Man  of  Masasi,'  for  he 
lived  at  Masasi  from  1881  until  his  death,  and  when  he  came 
he  was  not  a  young  man,  but  older  than  all  his  European 
companions  who  were  there  at  that  time.  The  Yaos  called 
him  '  Chipiti ' — that  is,  '  the  corn  of  the  year  before  last,' 
because  of  his  age.  The  people  of  the  whole  district  of  the 
Rovuma.owe  a  great  debt  to  Mr.  Porter  which  they  could  not 
pay  him — ^no,  not  if  he  lived  for  two  hundred  years.  His  reward 
will  be  given  him  by  Almighty  God.  He  and  Bishop  Maples  are 
the  great  '  names  '  which  cannot  be  forgotten  in  the  land  of 
Rovuma,  for  these  are  the  two  pioneers  who  broke  up  the  soil 
and  planted  the  seed.  Those  who  came  after  have  weeded 
and  watered,  but  '  Mepo  '  (Maples)  and  '  Pota  '  (Porter) 
were  Uke  Yao  names.  There  is  not  one  among  the  chief 
padres  of  Rovuma  who  was  not  taught  by  Mr.  Porter ;  and 
all  of  them  he  taught  himself  from  ABC,  because  in  those 
first  days  there  was  a  famine  of  teachers,  and  he  himself  had  to 
teach  even  the  beginnings.  Nearly  all  the  Yaos  were  baptised 
by  him  or  Mr.  Maples,  so  if  we  reckon  all  the  Christians 
baptised  by  or  through  him.  Who  can  give  him  his  rewzird  but 
God  only  ? 

"  He  went  first  to  the  old  station  at  Masasi ;  but  after  it  was 
broken  up  by  the  Magwangwara  raid,  he  and  Mr.  Maples 
were  '  leaders  of  the  host,'  who  started  the  new  station  at 
Newala  in  1883,  and  made  it  flourish.  Mr.  Porter  taught  the 
hearers,  and  he  used  to  travel  round  and  explain  carefully  to 
the  people  the  work  for  which  they  had  come.     If  there  was 
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a  rumour  of  war,  he  was  the  guardian  of  the  station,  telHng  all 
the  people  to  sleep  while  he  himself  watched,  going  round  with 
a  stick  all  night. 

"  After  four  years  his  heart  remembered  Masasi  again 
where  there  were  still  a  few  Christians,  and  he  asked  leave  from 
the  Bishop  to  live  there  once  more.  First  he  gathered  the 
Christians  who  were  scattered  and  got  some  others  ;  Mr. 
Taylor  was  sent  to  help  him  and  died  there  ;  then  he  saw  it 
would  be  good  to  move  from  there,  and  he  built  on  the  place 
of  the  present  station  of  Masasi.  And  he  made  it  his  own 
home,  many  days.  But  near  the  end  of  his  life  he  wanted  to 
start  work  in  another  place,  for  he  used  to  say  that  the  people 
of  Masasi  had  been  given  their  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
Gospel  and  he  would  leave  others  to  carry  on  the  work  and  go 
on  himself.  He  loved  especially  the  Wa-Makua.  He  saw 
they  had  not  had  the  opportunity  the  Yaos  had  had,  and  that 
was  why  he  wanted  to  cross  the  Rovuma  and  teach  them. 
And  because  he  had  this  great  desire  to  go  on,  when  he  heard 
that  the  Bishop  wanted  another  station  begun  on  the  Rovuma, 
he  asked  leave  to  be  sent  himself.  The  place  is  Lumesule,  but 
he  only  began  to  work  there,  for  his  twelfth  hour  had  come, 
and  he  was  called  by  his  Lord  to  receive  his  wage.  May  he  rest 
in  peace  ! 

"  All  he  did  in  the  Rovuma  would  fill  a  volume,  but  I  will 
only  tell  the  things  I  saw  myself.  The  people  were  so  used 
to  him  that  they  made  him  a  Yao,  one  of  themselves,  and  they 
did  not  count  him  at  all  among  the  Europeans.  When  he 
went  home  and  returned  with  two  Europeans,  the  people  who 
met  him  said  :  '  There  have  come  two  Europeans  and  Pota.' 
Or  when  he  was  journeying  in  the  villages,  if  he  appeared 
suddenly,  the  children  would  run  away  at  first,  saying  :  '  A 
European  !  A  European  ! '  but  when  he  came  near  they  would 
say  :  '  Oh  !  it  is  not  a  European  ;  it  is  Pota.'  Even  now  the  old 
people  do  not  believe  there  is  another  European  like  Mr. 
Porter,  perhaps  because  he  worked  so  long  that  he  reached 
perfection.  Many  Yaos  call  the  work  of  a  priest,  '  the  work 
of  Pota,'  and  if  you  want  to  explain  a  priest's  work  you  must 
say  '  the  work  of  Pota.'  If  an  African  is  given  priest's  orders 
they  will  say  he  has  been  given  '  the  work  of  Pota.'  This  is 
the  great  ministry  to  the  Yaos,  the  best  and  last,  to  be  like 
Mr.  Porter. 
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"  Of  all  he  did,  there  is  one  thing  which  makes  his  name 
sound  like  a  drum  through  all  the  land,  and  that  is  what  he 
did  in  the  Magwangwara  raid.  In  those  days,  as  far  as  I 
recollect,  he  Uved  with  Mr.  Maples  at  Masasi  surrounded  by 
the  Mbweni  people,  and  when  they  heard  that  the  Ma- 
gwangwara were  coming,  Mr.  Maples  went  a  journey  of  two  or 
three  days  to  meet  them  to  prevent  their  raiding.  But  he 
was  not  able,  and  they  wanted  to  kill  him,  so  that  he  must  fly 
to  Newala,  and  Mr.  Porter  was  left  alone.  The  enemy  entered 
the  town  and  seized  many  people,  but  they  found  Mr.  Porter  ^  in 
the  gate  of  the  Mission.  They  thought  nothing  of  him,  but  he 
stopped  them.  He  would  not  let  the  people  inside  fire,  but 
brought  out  cloth,  and  thus,  though  the  town  was  burnt, 
very  much  of  the  Mission  goods  were  saved.  The  people 
hid  in  the  forest  for  three  months  and  I  myself  who  write  was 
one  of  these.  But  Mr.  Porter  went  to  the  camp  of  the  Ma- 
gwangwara, and  ransomed  twenty-nine  people.  Some,  however, 
remained,  for  he  had  not  enough  cloth  to  rescue  them,  and 
they  were  carried  off  to  slavery.  But  Mr.  Porter  would  not  be 
beaten,  for  he  got  goods  from  the  coast  and  started  off  to  the 
Magwangwara  country,  one  European  alone  with  his  porters, 
a  journey  of  a  month  with  trouble  and  danger,  not  like  a  journey 
of  these  days  on  the  road  ;  but  because  he  was  seeking  the 
sheep  that  were  lost,  he  did  not  think  anything  of  it.  He 
arrived  safely,  and  ransomed  all  but  those  who  had  died 
on  the  way.  After  this,  his  name  was  known  in  all  the 
land. 

"  But  Mr.  Porter  was  not  known  most  for  the  great  things 
he  did — no  ;  but  for  his  everyday  life.  First  he  was  a  true 
missionary.  They  say  he  was  '  a  man  of  pice  '  {i.e.  money), 
but  you  would  not  believe  it  by  seeing  him.  He  cared  nothing 
about  his  clothes,  and  it  is  not  known  where  he  slept  {i.e.  he 
slept  anywhere).  I  never  saw  him  sleep  on  a  good  bed,  but  on 
a  travelling  bed  or  oil-boxes  ;  what  he  ate  nobody  knows. 
When  he  set  out  he  had  no  food-loads,  he  put  a  piece  of  bread 
and  cheese  in  his  pocket,  that  was  all.  While  journeying,  he 
ate  whatever  it  was  that  the  people  were  cooking,  anything 
at  all.  Everywhere  he  went,  his  work  was  to  seek  for  the  souls 
of  men,  nothing  more  than  this. 

1  He  was  unarmed,  but  utterly  fearless. — Ed. 
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"  Secondly,  he  was  a  man  who  feared  God.  All  who  lived 
-with  him  saw  nothing  else  but  that  he  was  a  servant  of  God, 
body  and  soul.  I  can  say  without  doubt  that  his  life  of 
holiness  converted  many  more  than  his  words,  although  he 
was  always  preaching. 

"  Thirdly,  he  was  humble.  I  said  in  the  beginning  that 
iie  was  middle-aged  when  he  came  (to  Africa),  but  Mr.  Porter 
was  not  chief  when  he  lived  with  another  priest.  He  was 
always  '  just  a  man  '  :  the  work  was  all.  In  nearly  every  place 
he  began  the  work  himself,  but  when  it  was  settled  he  wanted 
another  to  come  and  be  chief,  and  he  himself  under  him. 
He  always  took  care  of  other  people,  especially  when  travelling, 
wanting  others  to  have  all  their  needs  (supplied),  but  not 
taring  about  himself.  This  was  his  character.  He  followed 
truly  the  footsteps  of  his  Lord  and  did  not  turn  aside  to  look 
.at  any  other." 

Note. — In  translating,  the  native  idiom  has  been  kept  as 
far  as  possible  ;  but  some  abbreviation  has  been  necessary. 
We  desire  to  thank  Padre  Chiponde  for  his  permission  to 
/nake  it. 

R.  K.  and  M.  M. 
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33  ;  named  in  Koran,  33,  37 
Abyssinians,   Christian    rule  in 

Arabia,  32 
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^sop,  Mohammedan  prophet,  38 
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Ananias,  work  of,  246 
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195  ;   contributions,  196-199; 
adherents,  Asia  and  Africa,  202, 
203 
Angoni  tribe,  or  Magwangwara,  6, 
134;  children,  26,  27;  raids  by, 
23,  143,  164  ;    murder  by,  136 
Ann  Daoma  and    Bishop  Mac- 
kenzie, 96 
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slave  caravans,  6  ;  traffic,  13 
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Arabian  Bishops  at  Nicea,  32 

Arabic  geographers,  2 ;  poem 
quoted,  39  ;  language  in  Zan- 
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Arabs  as  colonisers,  12  ;  intro- 
duce Islam,  36  ;  revolt  against 
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Archbishops'  Committee  on 
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Arrian,  2 
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216 

Atlay,  Rev.  G.  W.,  136 

Atonement  denied  by  Islam,  44 

Austen,  Rev.  A.  S.,  181 

Baker,  Rev.  F.  H.,  167 
Bakhatla  tribe,  65 
Bangweolo,  Lake,  183 
Bantu  tribes,  6  ;  and  Islam,  30 
Banyan,  Hindi  merchant,  7 
Baptisms,  first,  in  Zanzibar,  107, 

108 ;  at  Magila,  1 1 6 ;  at  Likoma, 

134  ;    at  ChitangaJi,  144  ;    at 

Kota  Kota,  178 
Baptist    offerings,     201,     202 ; 

membership,  203 
Barbadoes,  diocese  of,  194 
Bardsley,  Rev.  Cyril,  C.M.S.,  214 
Bechuanas  and  Livingstone,  65 
BeUef  of  Islam,  six  articles,  37 
Bellingham,  Mr.,  134 
Benson,  Archbishop,  137 
Benson,  E.  F.,  229 
Bible      Society      and      Bishop 

Smythies,  123 
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Birley,  Archdeacon,  i66 

Blantyre,  township,  i8i 

Boers  of  Transvaal,  hostile  to 
missions,  66,  68 

Bombay,  diocese  of,  193 

Bonde  law,  11  ;  country,  112; 
surveyed,  166,  167 

Bondeis  and  slavery,  25  ;  belief  in 
;j^ spirits,  51-54  ;  witchcraft  and 
exorcism,  55-58;  visited  by 
,  Bishop  Smythies,  125, 126;  ser- 
vice in  language,   131;    first 

vV  native  priest,  140,  153 

'Books  of  God,'  Islam,  37 

Boy  Scout  movement  in  Zanzi- 
bar, 170,  171 

Broken  Hill,  185 

Brougham,  Lord,  80 

Bububu,  171 

Bukhsh,  Mr.  S.  Khuda,  43 

Bulayo,  168 

Bunyan,  John,  228 

Burmah,  statistics  of  clergy,  194  ; 
Christians,  202 

Burrup,  Rev.  H.  de  W.,  87,  88 ; 
Mrs.,  87 

Burton,  Lieutenant,  5,  14 

Bushiri,  Arab  leader,  138,  139 

Butler,  Bishop,  sermon,  231 

Caius  College,  Cambridge,  72,  73 
Caledonia,  assessment,  212 
Cambridge,  Senate  House  Meet- 
ing for  Livingstone,  70  ;  Great 
Zambesi  Meeting,  71  ;  financial 
support  of  U.M.C.A.,  198 
Canada,  statistics,  194, 195,  201 ; 

Laymen's  Movement  in,  212 
Canterbury   or   Cape   Town   as 
Metropolitan  of   East  Africa, 

145 
Cape  Town,  94,  96 ;  consecration 

of  Bishop  Mackenzie,  81 
Carlisle,  Dr.   Haxvey  Goodwin, 

Bishop  of,  75,  117 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  on  Arabia,  31 
Chapel,  first  at  Zanzibar,  100 
Charms,  among  Bondeis,  53,  56 
Chibisa's  village,  84,  87 
Chididi,  Christian  village,  179 
China,  statistics  of  Christians  in, 

202;  special  requirement  of, 241 


Chisote,  hostile  village,  178 
Chitangali,  work  at,  142  ;  wel- 
come to  Bishop  Smythies,  144 
Chizimulu,  Island,  134 
Cholera  in  Zanzibar,  109 
Chonuane,  Livingstone  at,  66 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Zanzi- 
bar, founding  of,  118  ;   conse- 
cration, 119 
Church      Chronicle     of     South 

Africa,  quoted,  186 
Church  Congress  of  1890...  139 
Church    Finance,    Archbishops' 

Committee  on,  197 
Church  Missionary  Society,  col- 
lege on  Nile,  170 
{See  also  Uganda.) 
Clarke,  Mr.,  87 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  237 
Colenso,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Natal, 

76,  78 
College,  required  at  Zanzibar,  170 
Columbia,  assessment,  212 
Comoro  Islands,  party  left  at,  83 
Congregational  mission  contribu- 
tions, 202 
Consuls,  at  Zanzibar,  5 
Convocation      and      missionary 

bishoprics,  79 
Copenhagen,  University  of,  200 
Cornish,  Miss,  180 
Council  of  Nicea,  32 
Creeds,  the  three,  147 
Crescent,  advance  of,  163 
Cross,  the,  225-232,  249-251 
Customary    law     of    mainland 
tribes,  11 
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Dale,  Canon,  on  native  customs, 
2 1 ,  50-5  7 ;  witchcraft,  25;  im- 
mora]ity,  26  ;  Moslem  formal- 
ism, 40 ;  Bishop  Smythies, 
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Daoma,  Ann,  96 

Dar-es-Salaam,  163,  164 

Day  of  Judgment,  Moslem  belief 
in,  38 

Deerr,  Mr.,  107 

De  la  Pryme,  Archdeacon,  184 

Devil  doctor  at  work,  56,  57 

Dickenson,  Dr.,  87,  88 
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'  Din,'  37 

Divorce,  Mohammedan,  19,  20 
Douglas,  Rev.  Arthur,  177,  178 
Dublin,  University  of,  80 
Durban,  Bishop  Mackenzie  at,  77 
Durham,  University  of,  80 
Duty  of  West  to  East,  28 
Dwanga  River  stations,  179 

Easter  Communicants,  205,  218 

Edinburgh  Missionary  Confer- 
ence, 196,  199,  207,  217 

Education  of  clergy  and  mission- 
ary study,  206 

Elmslie,  Rev.  W.  A.,  describes 
Angoni  children,  26 

England,  Mr.  P.,  181 

Excommunication,  150 

Exorcism,  native,  56,  57 

Eyre,  Archdeacon,  180 

Farajala,  George,  baptised, 
108 ;  ordained  sub-deacon, 
109;  death,  no 

Farler,Archdeacon,at  Magila,i  16 

Fast  of  Ramadan,  38 

Fasting,  151 

Fear,  overshadows  heathen,  59 

Feruzi,  Francis  Robert,  108 

Fisher,    Bishop    of    Nyasaland, 

174-183 
Fixsen,  Rev.  J.  F.  C,  167,  168 
Footbaill  introduced,  104 
Fort  Jameson,  184 
Fort  Jesus  stormed,  3 
French  Mission  at  Zanzibar,  98 
Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  117 
Fundo  Island,  168 

German  E.  Africa,  Church  in,  161 
German  Government  and 

U.M.C.A.,  189 
Germany  and  Africa,  136,137,156 
Gindo,  99 
Girls,  first  rescued,  at  Zanzibar, 

105 
Glastonbury,  223 
Golf  balls,  expenditure  on,  196 
Goodwin,  Dr.  Harvey,  75,  117 
Gordon,  General,  30 
Gordon,  Mr.  S.  D,,  234,  235,  248 
Gray,  Bishop,  71 


Great  Rabbai,  image  at,  47 
Guiana,  diocese  of,  194 
Guildhall  meeting,  1908...  196 
Gutzloff,  Charles,  64 

Halfpenny  per  week,  205 
'  Hallal '  permitted,  44 
Halle,  University  of,  200 
Hallett,  Archdeacon,  165 
Hanifism,  33 
Hannington,  Bishop,  124 
'  Haram  '  forbidden,  44 
Harem  life  defended,  18 
Hamack,  Professor,  224 
Hartford  University,  U.S.A.,  200 
Hartley,  Mr.,  in 
Haslingfield,  Bishop  Mackenzie, 

curate  of,  74,  76 
Heathenism,  21,  30 
Hindus  and  pariahs,  239 
Hine,  Bishop,  184-186 
Hodgson,  Archdeacon,  143 
Holland,  Canon  Scott,  135 
Holland,  Mr.,  of  Allahabad,  238- 

240 
Holland,  Reformed  Church  of, 200 
Home  Base,  193-221 
Hornby,  Bishop,  consecrated,  136 
Homer,  Rev.  E.  W.  C,  i8i 
Howard,  Dr.,5i8o 
Hudson,  Rev.  E.  C,  165 
Hungarian   Consul  and   Bishop 

Tozer,  99 
Hut-tax,  German,  139 

Ilala,  death  of  Livingstone  at,  88 
•  Imam,'  37 
Imam  at  Magila,  116 
Imams  of  Muscat,  4 
India,  special  need  of,  241 
Indian  Christians,  statistics,  203 
Indian  Mohammedans,  169 
Indians  in  East  Africa,  7 
Initiation  ceremonies,  22 
Intercession,  days  for,   218  ;    a 

contrast,  218,  219 
Islam,  origin  and  spread  of,  29- 
36  ;  theoretical,  37-39  ;  prac- 
tical, 39-42  ;  conception  of 
God,  42-44  ;  of  sin,  44  ;  other 
features,  45,  58  ;  i  advance  of, 
164  ;   converts  from,  169 
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Jacks,  Mr.  I.  P.,  191 
Jackson  (Rev.),  74,  75 
Jamaica,  Diocese  of,  194 
Janson,  Rev.  Charles,  132 
Janson,  Charles,  steamer,  133 
Japan,  statistics,  202 
Jenkin,  Rev.  A.  M.,  181 
Jews  in  Arabia,  32  ;  massacre  of, 

36 
Johnson,  Archdeacon,  132,  133, 

134,  164 
Johnston,  Sir  Harry,  3,  26,  29, 

48,  50,  141 
Jones,  Miss,  106 
Jones-Bateman,Archdeacon,io7, 

122,  141 
Justice,  Arab,  based  on  Koran,  9 
Justin  Martyr,  219 

Kaaba  stone  at  Mecca,  32,  35 
Kalahari  desert,  66,  68 
Kapene,  Yao  chief,  95 
Kasamba  village,  179 
Kenia,  Mount,  45 
Kerslake,  Mr.  H.,  129 
Khadijah,  wife  of  Mohammed, 

31,  34 

Khartoum,  30 

Kigego,  unlucky,  22 

Kigongoi,  167,  168 

Kilimanjaro,  167 

Kimweri,  chief,  113 

King,  Bishop,  124 

Kisuka,  Uttle  devil,  47 

Kiungani,  bought,  106  ;  chapel, 
no;  boys,  119;  Bishop 
Smythies  at,  140,  141,  153  ; 
curriculum,  142 ;  present 
position,  168 

Kizara,  168 

Kolobeng,  66 

Koma,  spirit  of  the  dead,  48 

Kombeni,  168 

Kongo,  Sajnuel,  baptised,  108 

Kongoni,  mouth  of  Zambesi,  83 

Kootenay,  diocese  of,  195 

Koran,  punishments  enjoined, 
10  ;  slavery  legahsed,  10  ;  on 
Hanifs,  33  ;  sanctions  cruelty, 
36  ;  Word  of  God,  37,  38 ; 
teaches  Virgin    Birth  of  our 


Lord,  44 ;  knowledge  of 
necessary,  169  ;  taught  under 
British  officials,  189 

Korea,  statistics  of,  202 

Korogwe,  126,  153,  i66 

Kota  Kota,  5, 136  ;  stone  church 
at,  178  ;  three  brick  mosques, 
178  ;  present  position,  179 

Krapf,  Dr.,  of  C.M.S.,  2,  4,  24, 
45 ;  on  the  Wanyika  tribe, 
46-50  ;  cut  the  Cross  on  a  tree, 
167 

Kuruman,  Dr,  Moffat's  settle- 
ment, 65 

Kwa  Magome,  166 

Lambeth,  consecration  of  South 
African  bishops,  76 ;  Encyclical 
Letter,  205 

Language,  Swahili,  94,  105,  116, 
118,  119,  169 

Laymen's  Missionary  Movement 
in  United  States,  196,201,  204; 
and  Canada,  211,  212,  215, 
220  ;   in  our  Universities,  220 

work,  213,  214 

'  Life  Story  of  a  Slave,'  29 

Likoma  Island,  work  begun,  133  ; 
forty  baptisms,  134  ;  witch- 
craft cruelty  at,  135;  last 
visits  of  Bishop  Smythies, 
152;  Cathedral,  176;  activities. 
176 

Likwenu,  180 

Limo,  Padre  Petro,  accompanies 
Bishop  Smythies,  126,  127, 
153  ;  at  Kwa  Magome,  166 

Lindi,  port,  116,  152,  163 

Linyanti,  chief  Sekeletu's  village, 
69 

Liverpool,  meeting  at,  80 ;  mill- 
girl's  self-denial,  215 

Livingstone,  Dr.,  5 ;  on  cruelties 
of  slave  trade,  15  ;  early  days, 
62,  63  ;  accepted  by  L.M.S., 
64;  at  Kuruman,  65;  Mabotsa, 
65  ;  Chonuane,  66 ;  Kolobeng, 
66 ;  reaches  Zambesi,  67  ; 
journey  in  quest  of  site,  68,; 
reaches  Loanda,  69  ;  discovery 
of  Victoria  Falls,  69  ;   reaches 
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East  Coast,  69  ;  lionised  in 
England,  69, "<  70  ;  first  book 
69  ;  at  Cambridge,  70  ;  advice 
to  U.M.C.A.  at  starting,  80  ; 
changed  plans,  83 ;  with 
Bishop  Mackenzie,  84,  85 ; 
encounter  with  slave-gang, 
84 ;  death  at  Ilala,  88  ;  with 
Bishop  Tozer,  92,  93-94 

Livingstone,  station,  184 

Livingstonia,  Scotch  Mission, 
132 

Llandaff,  diocese  of,  124 

Loanda,  69 

London,  '  Zambesi '  meeting  in, 
80 ;  Bishop  Smythies'  Icist 
visit,  153  ;  Bishop  of,  on  in- 
come of  Missions,  196  ;  London 
Missionary  Sociey,  64,  67 

Longton,  Staffs.,  example  of,  210 

Luatala,  communicsuit   roll  of, 

165 
Lucas,  Rev.  W.  V.,  165 
Lugard,  Sir  F.,  on  slave-raid,  23 
Lujenda  River,  Sunday  at,  130- 

132,  163 
Lull,  Raymond,  89 
Lutherans  at  Zanzibar,  99  ;   in 

West  Africa,  203 

Mabotsa,  Livingstone's  fijst 
station,  65 

Mabruki,  Francis,  no 

Mackay,  Rev.  M.,  107 

Mackenzie,  Charles  Frederick, 
Bishop,  at  Cambridge,  71,  72  ; 
second  wrangler,  73  ;  ordina- 
tion, 73  ;  decides  on  Mission 
work,  75 ;  inclines  to  India,  75 ; 
volunteers  for  Natal,  76  ;  in 
charge  of  Durban,  77  ;  visits 
England,  78 ;  made  head  of 
Central  African  Mission,  78; 
'  prehminaries,  78-81  ;  sails, 
81 ;  consecrated  at  Cape  Town, 
82  ;  yields  to  advice  of  Living- 
stone, 83 ;  up  the  Zambesi, 
84  ;  slave-gang  freed,  84  ;  at 
Magomero,  85-88  ;  helps  Man- 
gcinja    tribe,    87;    difficulties 


at  Magomero,  87  ;  sets  out  to 
meet  sister,  88  ;  hardships  and 
death  on  the  way,  88,  89 

Mackenzie,  Miss,  describes  her 
brother's  work,  77 ;  arrives  at 
the  Cape,  87 

Madan,  Mr.  A.  C,  141 

Madras,  Bishop  of,  239 

Magomero,  85-88,  92,  95,  97,  133 

Magwangwara,  or  Angoni,  6, 
134  (see  Angoni) 

Manganja  tribe,  85-87,  94 

Magila,  built,  114;  visited  by 
Bishop  Tozer,  114;  Bishop 
Steere,  115 ;  first  baptisms, 
116;  Bishop  Hannington  visits 
Bishop  Smythies,  1 24;  128, 129, 
139,  152.  166 

Majaliwa,  Padre  Cecil,  on  slavery, 
15  ;  baptism  and  ordination, 
142  ;    work,  143  ;    priest,  143 

Makololo,  porters  faithful  to 
Livingstone,  68,  84,  88  ;  tribe, 

94 
Makondes,  141  ;  first  convert,  144 
Makucis,  6,  164 
Malik,  Siiltan,  4 
Manchester,  meeting  at,  80 
Mapanza,  184 

Maples,  Bishop,  122,  134,  164 
Marco  Polo,  2 

Marriage,  native,  23,  147-148 
Marsh,  Rev.  R.  H.,  179 
Masasi,  116,  125,  132,  152,  153, 

157,164,  165,  233 
Msissachusetts,  Bishop  of,  196 
Mataka,   town   and   chief,   132, 

233 

May,  Bishop,  184,  186 

Mbweni,  founded  by  Bishop 
Steere;  115;  142, 143, 145, 168 

Mecca,  32 

Meccan  pilgrimage,  38 

Medina,  32,  34 

Methodist  contributions,  201 

Mission,  100 

Missionary  study,  199,  200 ; 
poUtics,  200,  211  seq.;  train- 
ing, 206 ;  necessity  of,  206 ; 
intercession,  218,  219;  Study 
Band      Organisation,       201  ; 
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student  Volunteer  Missionary 
Union,  200 

Missions,  Church  Missionary 
Society,  100, 170  {see  Uganda) ; 
Roman  CathoHc,  123,  202,  203 

Misozwe,  51,  167 

Mitcalfe,  Miss,  167 

Mkuzi,  131,  139,  167 

MUnga,  spirit  mountain,  51,  52 

Moffat,  Dr.,  65,  68 

Moflfat,  Mary,  marries  Living- 
stone, 66 

Mohammed,  birth,  31  ;  first 
wife  Khadijah,  31,  34;  early 
teachers,32  ;  early  converts,32 ; 
genius  and  career,  34  ;  charac- 
ter, 35  ;  teaching,  9,  10  {see 
also  Islam) 

Mohammedans  and  pariahs,  239 

Mombasa,  old  fort  at,  3,  4 ;  6, 
46,  94,  102 ;  C.M.S.  Mission 
at,  100 

Morality,  native,  25,  26 

Moravian  contributions,  202,  204 

Mortality  among  whites,  128 

Moslem  '  Traditions,'  9;  punish- 
ments, 10  {see  Islam) 

Mount  Hira,  34 

Mount  Morambala,  93 

Mozambique,  163 

Mponda's,  180 

Msalabani,  the  place  of  the  Cross, 
166  ;   intercessions  at,  219 

Msaraka,  131 

Msumba,  182 

Mtonya,  180 

Mtwsira,  165 

Muir,  Sir  WilUam,  IJfe  of 
Mahomet,  10 

Mulungu,  god,  47,  48 

Munby,  Rev.  H.  E.,  179 

Murchison,  Sir  Roderick,  70 

Murchison  Mountains,  185 

Murray,  Father,  210 

Mzimu,  spirit-haunted  relic,  53 

Natal,    94 ;     Bishop    of,    76 ; 

Roman  and  Anglican  schools 

in,  203 
National   Missionary   Congress, 

U.S.A.,  211 


Native  ministry,  Bishop  Smythies 
on,  139,  157 

Negro  characteristics,  12  ;  readi- 
ness to  accept  Islam,  29 ; 
result,  39 

Newala,  128,  143,  151,  165 

New  York,  intercession  service 
at,  211 

Ngaiai,  181 

Ngami,  Lake,  discovered  by 
Livingstone,  67 

Ngombe,  179 

Northern  Rhodesia  diocese,  area 
of,  183 

Norway,  University,  200 

Nyasaland,  belief  in  spirits,  48, 
49 ;  jurisdiction  over,  82  ; 
viS,  Rovuma  River,  83  ;  ulti- 
mate goal  of  Mission,  94, 
98,  100 ;  visited  by  Bishop 
Smythies,  125,  133,  134,  151; 
Archdeacon  Johnson  sent  to, 
132;  Lake  explored  by  steamer, 
133  ;  Bishop  Hornby  con- 
secrated, 136  ;  need  of  diocese 
173-183  ;   area,  173 

Offertories  at  Likoma,  135 

Old  Age  Pensions,  196 

Oman,  province  of,  4 

Oswell,  Mr.,  67 

Oxford,  diocese  of,  statistics  of 
clergy,  193 

Oxford  University,  amount  sub- 
scribed to  U.M.C.A.,  198 

Palmerston,  Lord,  70 

Pan-Anglican  Congress,  44,  188 

Pangani  River,  138 

Parable,  A,  243 

Pariahs,  eager  for  Christianity, 

239 
Parsons,  Miss,  180 
Pascal,  249 

Pastoral  work  requisite,  156 
Patteson,  Bishop,  131 
Pearse,  Rev.  F.  E.,  167 
Pearson,  Bishop,  226 
Pemba,  5,  168 ;   needs  of,  168 
Pepo,  devils,  52 
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Persian  Empire  in  Africa,  2 

Peters,  Dr.  Carl,  136,  137 

Pfander  on  home  life  of  Moham- 
med, 36 

Pilate,  246 

Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  38 

Pioneer,  steamer,  83,  84 

Plavfair,  Colonel,  98,  99 

Pollard,  Rev.  C.  S.,  128 

Porter,  Canon,  164,  253 

Portuguese  in  Africa,  3,  83 

in  East  Africa,  93,  163 

Potential  missionaries,  210 

'  Practice  '  of  Islam,  39 

Prayer,  Moslem,  39,  40 

Praying-man tises,  48 

Predestination,  Moslem  belief  in, 
38 

Presbyterian  offerings,  201,  202 

converts,  203 

Princess  of  Zanzibar,  on  harem 
life,  18  ;  belief  in  spirits,  41 

Procter,  Rev.  L.  J.,  87,  92 

Prophet,  the,  a  demi-god,  39 

Prophet^:,  Moslem,  38 

Protestant  Episcopal,  U,S.A., 
offerings,  202 

Qu'Appelle,  212 

Questions  refened  to  Bishop 
Smythies,  about  heathen 
marriage,  148;  sacraments  and 
services,  149 ;  excommunica- 
tion, 150 ;   fasting,  151 

Ramadan,  fast  of,  38,  40 
Rebmann,  46,  94,  100 
Rhodesia,  North,  diocese  of,  183 
Ribi,  Methodist  Mission  at,  100 
Riddel),  Rev.  C.  S.  B.,  128 
Right  and  wrong,  Moi^^lem  view 

of,  43 
Robinson,  Dr.  Armitage,  237 
Roman  Mission  area,  163  ;  statis- 
tics, 202  ;    strength  in  Africa, 
203 
Rossetti,  Christina,  239 
Rovuma,  country,  7,  151,  153, 
163,     164 :    archdeaconry  of, 
164 ;   needs    of,    165 ;    River 
route.  83,  116 


Rowley,  Rev.  H.,  87,  88,  92 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  67, 

70 
Russell,  Father,  107,  122 

Sacrifices  to  and  for  the  dead, 

53 

S.   Augustine's  College,  Canter- 
bury, 81 
S.Bartholomew's  Day,i865...  107 
S.     George's     Cathedral,     Cape 

Town,  81 
S.    Michael's    College,    Likoma 

diocese,  177 
Salvation    Army    and     Bishop 

Smythies,  123 
Sani,  179 

Saskatchewan  province,  194 
Schlegel,  summary  of  Islam,  41 
Scudamore,  Rev.  H.  C,  87,  88 
Sebituane,  chief,  66 
Sechele,  Bechuana  chief,  65,  68 ; 
converted     through     Living- 
stone, 66 
Sehoza,  Padre  Samuel,  152,  167 
Sekelelu,  son  of  Sebituane,  68,  69 
Seketeke,  ghost  and  grave  of,  51, 

53 
Selwyn,  Bishop,  7C 
Shambala  tribe,  6  ;  hills,  7,  51 ; 

country,  iii  ;   people,  113 
'  Sheitan,'  evil  angel,  37 
Sheriff,  skipper,  134 
Shetani,  52,  56 
Shire    River,    82,    87,    88,    90 ; 

valley  abandoned  by  Bishop 

Tozer,  93;   133,  152,  180 
Sim,  Rev.  A.  F.,  136,  178 
Sin,  true  nature  of,  227,  228 
Singapore,  Bishop  of,  203 
Slave  children,  first  train mg  of, 

104  ;   girls  described,  105 
market  described,  14 ;  closed, 

118  ;   site  of  church,  118 

trade,  13  ;   forbidden,  13 

labour,  16 

Slavery,  economic  aspect  of,  16'; 
essential  to  Islam,  36 

Slaves  freed  by  Mackenzie- 
Livingstone  party,  84 

Smith,  Rev.  N.  E.,  165 
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Smyrna,  203 

Smythies,  Charles  Alan,  Bishop, 
122  ;  consecrated,  124 ;  at 
Zanzibar,  125 ;  inland  journeys, 
125  ;  visits  Nyasaland,  134  ; 
difficulties  from  German  occu- 
pation, 138  ;  wise  rules,  138  ; 
at  Church  Congress,  139  ;  or- 
ganises college  at  Kiungani,  141, 
142  ;  visit  to  Chitangali,  144  ; 
Synod,  146  ;  practical  direc- 
tions, 148-151  ;  failing  health, 
151-153  ;  last  visit  to  London, 

153  ;  illness  at  Kiungani,  153, 
154;  death  on  French  steamer, 

154  ;    quoted,  157,  196 
Societies,     missionary,     in     the 

future,  208,  209 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  Mission  at  Delhi,  74 

Society  of  the  Sacred  Mission, 
Mkuzi,  167 

Speare,  sub-deacon,  in 

Spirit-worship,  heathen,  47-49  ; 
Moslem,  41 

Spurling,  Rev.  H.  W.,  171 

Stalker,  Dr.,  192 

Stead,  Rev.  F.  T.,  157,  168 

Steamers  on  Lake  Nyasa, 
Chauncy  Maples,  181  ;  Charles 
Janson,  133,  134 

Steere,  Edward,  Bishop,  on  slave 
caravans,  15  ;  on  immoral- 
ity, 20  ;  called  to  the  Bar, 
91  ;  Lincolnshire  parish,  91  ; 
accompanies  Bishop  Tozer  to 
South  Africa,  91  ;  work,  92, 
97,  98,  103,  105,  III  ;  left 
alone  in  Zanzibar,  115  ;  con- 
secrated, 115  ;  mainland  jour- 
neys, 1 1 5-1 1 7  ;  builds  Christ 
Church  in  Zanzibar,  118; 
policy,  157,  167 

Student  Volunteer  Missionary 
Union,  200 

Study  Board  Organisation,  201 

Sturges,  Rev.  H.  F.,  165 

Sub-deacons,  ordained  by  Bishop 
Tozer,  108, 109  ;  sent  out  from 
Kiungani  by  Dr.  Steere,  in  ; 
work  of,  167 


Sultan  Seyyid  Said,  4 ;    Seyyid 

Majid,  99 
Susi,  follower  of  Livingstone,  88 
Swahili,  peoples,  29  ;  converts  to 

Islam,  19  ;  language,  94,  105, 

116,  1x8,  119,  169 
Swedi,  John,  sub-deacon,  108, 109 
Swinburne,  A.  C,  226 
Swinny,  Rev.  G.  H.,  133,  134 
Switzerland,  Free  Church,  200 
Synods  summoned,  146,  153 

Tanga,  51,  129 

Tanganyika,  Lake,  Roman  mis- 
sions at,  163 ;    183 
Teachers,  native  help  in  pastoral 
work,  157  ;   difficulties  of,  159 
Theophilus,  monk,  as  Yemen,  32 
Thompson,  Francis,  225 
Tisdall,  Dr.  A.  St.  Clair,  44 
Toronto,  growth  of  offerings,  201 
Tozer,  William  George,  Bishop, 
quoted,  62,  81  ;    consecrated, 
91  ;    arrives   at    Cape    Town, 
91  ;    abandons  Zambesi,   93  ; 
headquarters  at  Zanzibar,  94- 
112  ;    trains  rescued  children, 
102-110;  invalided  home,  in ; 
sends   Alington  to  mainland, 
113 ;  visits  Magila,  114;  broken 
in  health,  115 
Tozer,  Miss,  102,  103,  105,  107, 

115 
'  Traditions  '  as  law  in  Islam,  9, 

10,  44 
Turkish-Italian  war,  effect  of,i69 

Uamfe,  chief  of,  46 

Uganda,  work  of  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  in,  124,  161, 
203 

Ujiji,  5 

Umba,  116, 129  ;  Sunday  at,  131 

Unangu,  180 ;  witch-buming 
near,  176 

United  Board  of  Missions,  204 

United  States,  missionary  study 
atUniversitiesof,2oo;  missions 
in  Korea,  202  ;  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Southern  U.S.A., 
204 
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Universities   Mission  to  Central 

Africa  founded,  80 
Upsala,  University  of,  200 
Usambara,    Hills,   6 ;     country, 

112,  153,  167,  168 
,  Eastern,  needs  of,  168 

Vasco'da  Gama,  3 
Victoria  Falls  discovered,  69 ;  183 
Virgin  Birth  of  Our  Lord,  44 
Vuga,   113  ;     Lutheran  Mission 
■    at,  163 

Wadigo  village,  129,  167 

Wadonde,  164 

Wakilindi,  113 

Waller,  Rev.  Horace,  92,  95 

Wamakonde,  164 

Wamatambwe,  164 

Wanyika  tribe,  6 ;  coming-of-age 

rite,  24  ;    sensuality  of,   46  ; 

worship    of    image,    47 ;      of 

spirits,  48 
Washambala,  167 
Wasp,  H.M.S.,  100,  102 
Waswahili,  6,  21 
Wataita,  167 

Watsumba,  Mohammedans,  46 
Webb,  Rev.  A.  E.,  165 
Webster,  Rev.  W.  G.,  167 
Wee  WilUe's  Prayer,  38 
Wesleyan    Methodist    offerings, 

201 
West,  Rev.  A.  N.,  118 
West,  duty  to  East,  28 

African  statistics,  203 

Indian  statistics,  194 

Weston,  Bishop,  162,169,182,188 
Weti,  168 

Wilberforce,  Bishop,  80 
Wilson.  Rev.  G.  H.,  180 
Winckley,  Rev.  E.  E.,  129 
Windward  Isles,  diocese  of,  194 
Witchcraft,  25  [; 


Witch-doctor's  outfit,  55 
Woodward,     Archdeacon,    128, 
152,  165 

Yale  University,  200 

Yao  tribe,  driven  out  by  Angoni, 
6  ;  warhke,  24  ;  fighting  Ma- 
nganja,  85,  87,  94-96 ;  99, 116. 
164  ;    schools,  179 

Yemen,  32 

York,  Archbishop  of,  194 

Yorke,  Rev.  C,  116 

Zambesi  River  and  district,  67, 
83,  93,  96,  133,  136,  152,  183 

Zanzibar,  i,  5,  79,  132,  152, 
153, 154  ;  conquered  by  Arabs, 
4  ;  converted  to  Islam,  29  ;  in 
1850. ..8,  9 ;  under  Moslem 
law,  9,  10 ;  cruelties  seen  at, 
14,  15,  17;  spirit  worship  at, 
49 ;  advantages  of,  94 ;  French 
Mission  at,  98 ;  Sultan  friendly 
to  Bishop  Tozer,  99  ;  cholera 
at,  1 1 1 ;  hurricane  destroys  Mis- 
sion buildings,  11 1  ;  Cathedral 
on  site  of  slave-market,  118, 
119;  Dr.  Carl  Peters' treaties, 
137;  German  fleet  sent  to,  137 ; 
Synods  held  at,  146,  153  ;  Dio- 
cese, requirements  of,  1 56  ;  ex- 
tent of,  162;  Island,  168  ;  city 
still  Mohammedan,  169  ;  High 
School  for  Boys,  169  ;  Gov- 
ernment High  School,  169 ; 
Boy  Scouts  at,  170,  171 ;  needs 
of,  171  ;  European  Christians 
in,  187 

Ziguas,  6,  112,  113,  162,  166; 
needs  of  Zigualand,  166 

2^mba,  township,  181 

Zulus,  7 

Zwemer,  Dr.,  39,  193 
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